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JAMES   MILLER,  ESa,  F.R.S.E. 


This  Tolnmc  ia  chinAy  tofeen  itp  in  unswering,  to  tlio  best 
of  il5  nuUior's  knowledge  and  nbilitj',  flie  yariuns  gueationa  wliioli  the  old 
■Uieology  of  Beotland  Ims  been  asking  for  the  lost  fevr  jeai-s  of  the  newest  of 
the  aeieoees.  Will  j-ou  panJou  me  (Ims  libeily  I  Iske  in  dedicaliDs  it  to  you  ! 
lu  compliance  witli  tile  iKcullar  demand  of  Hie  time,  that  wliat  a  man  knows 
of  ecience  or  of  eit  lie  should  ^-eely  commnoicalc  to  hie  neighboi'a,  we  took 
the  field  uenrty  together  aa  populiir  leetDrei-e,  and  bOTC  at  least  so  far  i-esembled 
each  other  in  our  measure  of  EuooeBS,  thut  the  euae  olaes  of  ceuEOrs  have  been 
severe  upon  both.  For  while  you  have  been  condemned  ns  b  phyaiologiBt  for 
asserting  that  the  hinn&n  framework,  when  fhirlj  ■wroaghc  during  the  week,  ia 
greatly  the  better  for  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  I  have  been  deeoribed  by  Uie 
same  pen  ns  one  of  the  wretflbed  class  of  persons  wbo  tfAeb  that  geology,  rightly 
undeistood,  does  not  conflict  with  ravelation.  Besides,  I  owe  it  to  your  khid- 
Bess  that,  when  set  aside  by  tlie  ludispositlon  ivlilch  leuaas  it  donbtftil  wliether 
1  shall  ever  again  addreaa  a  popular  audience,  you  enabled  me  creditably  to 
fulfil  one  of  my  engagements  by  i-eading  for  me  in  public  two  of  the  following 
diacouracB,  and  by  doing  tlietn  an  amount  of  juBliec  on  that  occasion  whieli 
could  ucver  have  been  done  them  by  their  author.    I'uriJier,  your  kind  atton- 
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VI  DEDICATION. 

tions  and  iidvlcc  during  the  crisis  of  my  illnfias  wei-fi  cetfiinly  ev 
to  i-emiud  ma  of  tUose  so  grafefully  tiulinoiyledgsd  by  the  wit  of  tl 
vihva  Lb  beUiouglit  liim  of 


And  so,  though  the  old  etylu  of  dedication  has  been  long  out  of  faahion,  I  avail 
mjsolf  of  tlio  opportunity  it  afi&i'da  mo  of  expreeaiog  my  entire  concuirenoe  tn 
your  phyaiologioot  views,  my  lieailfelt  gratitude  for  yonr  good  seiriocs  and 
friendship,  and  my  sincei-e  i-espect  fbr  the  dieinlerested  part  you  bave  taken  In 
the  important  work  of  elevating  and  inftrmiug  yonr  humbler  countryfolk, — 
wiiile  at  the  same  time  maiutaiuing  pralissinually,  with  Simpson  and  witb 
(Jonflsir,  ibe  repaiBtion  of  lliat  floliool  of  anatomy  and  localciue  fOr  which  tlie 
Scottish  oapifat  has  been  loug  !0  famous. 


HUGH    MILLEll. 
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TO    THE    READER. 


Of  the  twelve  following  Lecturfi^  four  (the  First.  Sacond,  Fiftb,  and  SiKth) 
ivei-o  dellvored  before  the  membeis  of  the  Edinbiu^li  FhlTosophical  Instifntion 
(1862  and  1356).  One  (Ihe  Third)  woa  i-end  at  Exeter  Holl  before  the  Young 
Men's  ChllsHan  AeBOCiation  (1654),  nnd  the  Bubatanoe  of  two  of  the  others  (the 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth)  nt  Glasgow,  before  the  Geological  Section  of  the  British 
AiaociatioQ  (1866).  Of  the  five  others,  —  written  mainly  to  complete  and  Impart 
B  ohBTSBter  of  nnity  to  the  volume  of  which  they  form  a  part,  —  only  three  {tho 
I'ourth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth)  were  addressed  «i™  voci  to  popular  audiences. 
TheTliirdX.ecturewas  published  both  in  this  country  and  AmeHca,  and  tj-ass- 
lated  hito  some  of  the  Continental  languages.  The  rest  now  appear  in  priot  for 
the  firat  time.  Though  their  writer  has  had  certainly  uo  reason  to  complain  of 
the  measure  of  fiivor  with  which  the  read  or  spoken  ones  Lave  been  received, 
they  are  perhaps  all  better  adapted  for  perusal  in  the  closet  (ban  for  delivery  la 
the  public  hall  or  lecture-room;  while  the  two  eoncludhig  Lectures  are  mayhap 
suited  to  Interest  only  geologisls  who,  having  already  acqnainted  themselves 
with  Iho  generally  ascertained  facts  of  theh'  ecience,  ste  curfoua  to  cultivate  a, 
Jhilher  Iinowledge  with  such  new  iiicte  as  in  the  course  of  discovery  are  from 
time  to  time  added  to  the  common  faud.  _  In  such  of  the  following  lectures  as 
deal  with  but  the  established  geoToglo  phenomena,  and  owe  whatever  little  laerlt 
they  may  possess  to  the  infi^reuoes  drawn  fi-om  tliese,  or  on  the  conclusions  based 
upon  them,  most  of  tbo  figured  illustrations,  though  not  all,  will  be  I'ceognlied 
as  familiar ;  In  the  two  concludlug  Lectures,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  be  fbund 
lo  be  almost  entirely  new.  Tiiey  are  oontrlbutions,  representative  of  Hie  patient 
gleanings  of  years,  to  the  geoli^ic  i-ecords  of  ScoUaud ;  and  exhibit,  in  a  more 
or  leas  perfect  state,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  all  the  forms  yet  detected  in  the 
rocks  of  her  earlier  Palaeozoic  and  Secondary  floras, 

Itivill  be  seen  that  I  adi^t,  in  my  Third  and  Fourth  Lectnies,  thatfchemeof 
reconciliation  between  tlie  Geologic  and  Mosaic  Eccords  which  accepts  the  eix 
days  of  creation  as  vastly  extended  periods ;  aud  1  have  been  remluded  by  a 
somewhat  capUous  oriUc  that  I  once  held  a  very  different  view,  and  twitted  with 
what  lie  terms  inconsistency.  I  certainly  did  once  believe  with  Chalmers  and 
with  Buckland  that  the  six  days  weiv:  simply  natural  days  of  twenty-four  hours 
each,— tlmt  they  had  compressed  tlio  enUro  work  of  the  existJng  creation,  —  and 
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VJH  TO    THE    HEADER. 

restricted  to  tbe  Faiieoioic  niifl  Seconaaiy  rocka,  more  esjieoially  to  tlie  Old  Bed 
did  CurboDiferoiia  Systems  of  the  one  diviEion,  and  tlia  Oolitic  System  of  tbe 
otlier;  and  tlie  loDg  extinct  orgsuisms  wliioli  I  finmd  la  them  certainly  did  not 
condiet  with  the  vJeiv  of  Chalmara.  Ail  I  found  necessary  at  tiic  time  to  the 
work  of  i^conciliation  waa  aome  achcme  that  would  permit  mo  to  assign  to 
tiie  earth  a  high  antigiiity,  and  lo  regard  it  »s  tlio  Ecenc  of  mBn;  Eueceediag 
creatione.  During  t6e  lort  nine  yenre,  however,  I  have  apent  a  ftvr  weeks  every 
autumn  In  explorlrig  the  later  formatlona,  and  aequninllng  myself  with  tlidr 
peculiar  organiams.  I  liave  traced  them  npnarda  tvom  the  raised  beachea  and 
old  coast  lines  of  the  human  peHod,  to  the  brick  clays,  Clyde  beda,  and  dilfl  and 
boulder  deposits  of  the  Pleistocene  era,  and  again  from  these,  with  the  help  of 
museums  aod  coDeetione,  op  tbrongli  the  mfltomnlif^rous  omg  of  England,  to 
its  lied  and  its  Coral  crags.  Aud  the  couelij^on  at  which  I  have  been  compelled 
to  nrijvc  is,  tliat  fnr  '["jT-y  1""^  ngas  ere  man  was  ushered  Into  being,  not  a  few 
of  his  humbler  .oontemporaries  of  the  fields  and  woods  eftjoyed  Iffe  In  tlieir 
present  haunls,  aud  that  for  thousands  of  years  anterior  to  even  ihtir  uppenrnnce, 
mauy  of  the  existhig  molluscs  lived  ia  our  seoa.  That  dag  during  wliich  tJie 
picaenf  ei'eation  came  hito  being,  and  ia  which  God,  when  he  had  made  "tlie 
beiiat  of  the  earth  uttsr  ills  kind,  and  the  cattle  aSleT  their  kind,"  at  length 
terminated  the  work  by  moulding  a  creature  in  hia  own  image,  to  whom  lie 
gave  dominion  over  them  aU,  was  not  a  brief  period  of  a  f^w  hoars'  duration, 
but  extended  over  mayhap  millenniums  of  centaries.  Ko  blank  ohaotic  gap  of 
death  and  datkness  separated  the  creation  to  which  man  belongs  ftom  that  of  the 
old  extinct  elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  hysna  j  for  ihrniliar  animala  anch  aa 

period  which  connected  their  times  with  our  own ;  and  so  I  have  been  compelled 
to  hold,  tliol  the  days  of  creation  were  not  natsrsl,  but  prophctlo  days,  aud 
stretched  for  back  into  the  bygone  eternity.  After  In  aome  degree  committing 
myself  to  the  ottier  side,  I  hate  yielded  to  evidence  which  I  found  it  irapossibls 
lo  resist;  and  such  in  this  matter  has  been  my  iHCDjiiiaitnC!),  —  an  iiiconsiateney 
of  whieli  tliE  world  !ias  fumiahed  examples  in  all  the  sciencea,  and  will,  I  trust, 
ill  ila  onward  progress,  continue  to  fumiah  mauy  more 


The  last  proo&  of  tliis  preface  were  despaiclied  by  the  Author  to  Ills  prini 
ly  the  day  before  timt  molandioly  termination  of  Ills  llfi:,  the  detuiis  of  wlii 
II  be  found  in  the  "  MEiiOEiua  "  tbilowing.  —  Am.  Pobmskeks.) 
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Unknowh  he  cnmo.    Ho  went  a  Mjstiay  — 

A  mighty  Tcssel  foundered  in  the  ealm. 
Her  froight  half-given,  to  the  world.    To  dio 

He  longed,  nor  feared  to  meet  ilie  great  "  I  AH." 
Fret  not.    God's  mysteiy  is  solved  to  him. 

He  qnarcied  Truth  all  rough-hewn  from  the  eaith. 
And  chiselled  it  into  a  perfect  gem  — 

A  ronnded  Absolute.    Twain  at  atirth.— 
Science  with  a  celestial  halo  crowned, 

And  HoaTEDly  Truth  —  God's  Worlds  by  His  Word  illumod— 
These  twain  he  virnved  in  holiest  concord  bound. 

Eeason  ontaoared  itself.    His  mind  consumed 
By  ils  volcanic  lire,  and  iVanlic  driven, 
He  dreamed  himself  in  hell  and  woliO  ia  hoaren. 
EniMBnnon,  December,  16ES. 
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DEATH  AND  CHAE.ACTEU  OF  HUGH  MILLEB, 

ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  FUNEBAL  OBSEQUIES. 


Near  the  end  of  last  autumn  the  American  publishers  of 
Hugh  Miller's  works  received  from  him,  through  his  Edinburgh 
publishers,  the  offer  of  a  new  work  from  his  pen.  The  offer 
was  accepted  and  a  contract  was  at  once  closed.  Soon  the  ad- 
received  and  perused,  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  work  was  destined  not  only  to  extend  hia  £uiie,  but  to 
establish  for  him  new  and  special  claims  to  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  mankind.  In  the  midst  of  these  anticipa- 
tions, and  ere  more  than  half  the  sheets  had  been  received,  the 
pubhshers  and  the  public  here  were  startled  by  the  news  that 
Mr.  Miller  had  come  to  a  violent  death.  The  paragraph  con- 
veying the  intelligence  was  such  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  a  state 
of  painful  suspense.  But  the  next  steamer  fl^m  Europe 
brought  full  detfuls  of  the  lamentable  event.  It  appeared  that 
in  a  momentary  fit  of  mental  aberration  he  had  died  by  his 
own  hand,  on  the  night  of  December  23d,  1856.  The  cause 
was  over  much  brain- work.  He  had  been  long  and  incessantly 
engaged  in  preparing  the  present  work  for  the  press,  when, 
just  as  he  had  given  the  last  touches  to  the  eloquent,  the  im- 
mortal record,  reason  abandoned  her  throne,  and  in  llie  brief 
interregnum,  that  great  light  of  sdence  was  quenched  forever. 

The  event  caused  universal  lamentation  througliout  the 
British  Isles.    It  was  treated  as  a  public  calamity.    The  British 
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press,  from  the  Londmi  Times  to  the  remotest  provincial  news- 
paper, gave  expression  to  the  general  sorrow  in  strains  of  un- 
wonted eloquence ;  and  in  so  doing  recounted  his  great  services 
to  the  cause  of  science,  and  paid  homage  to  his  genius. 

Some  of  the  articles  which  the  event  thus  called  forth  have 
seemed  to  the  American  publishers  worthy  of  preservation, 
from  the  authentic  facta  which  they  embody,  the  judgments 
which  they  express,  and  the  literary  excellence  by  which 
tliey  are  marked.  They  have  therefore  determined  to  print 
them  in  connection  with  this  work  as  permanent  Memorials 
of  its  distinguished  and  Jamented  autlior. 

The  first  piece  appeared  in  the  Hdinhurgh  Witness  of  Decem- 
ber 27th,  1856, — the  paper  of  which  Mr.  MiUer  hatl  been  the 
editor  from  its  establishment  in  1840.  It  presents  an  authen- 
tic account  of  the  circumstances  attending  his  death,  and  is 
understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Kev.  "William  Hanna, 
Ij;L.  D.,  the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of  Dr.  Chalmci-s,  and 
sometime  editor  of  tlic  North  British  Reviev. 

In  the  belief  that  nothing  touching  the  character  an  1  mcmoi  ^  of 
such  a  man  can  be  regarded  ivith  other  than  the  deepest  intcicst, 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  have  tiiouaht  it  due  at  once  to 
his  great  name  and  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  laj  fullv  before  the 
public  a  statement  of  the  most  mournful  circumstances  under  irhtLh 
he  has  departed  from  this  lile.  For  some  months  past  hb  over- 
tasked intellect  had  given  evidence  of  disorder.  He  became  the 
prey  of  false  or  exa^erated  alarms.  He  fancied — if,  indeed,  it 
was  a  feney  —  that  occasionally,  and  for  brief  intervals,  his  faculties 
quite  fiuled  hlfii,  —  that  his  mind  broke  down.  He  was  engaged  at 
this  time  with  a  treatise  on  the  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  upon 
which  he  was  putting  out  all  his  strength,  —  working  at  his  top- 
most pilch  of  intensity.  That  volume  will  in  a  few  weeks  be  in  the 
hands  of  many  of  our  readers ;  and  while  they  peruse  it  with  the 
saddened  impression  that  his  intellect  and  genius  poured  out  tiieir 
latest  treasures  in  its  composition,  they  will  search  through  it  in  vain 
for  the  slightest  evidence  of  feebleness  or  decaying  power,  Eatlier 
let  us  anttcipsMe  the  general  verdict  tliat  will  be  pronounced  upon 
i  t,  and  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  all  his  writings.  But  lie 
wrought  at  it  too  ea^rly.     Hours  after  midnight  the  light  was  seen 
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to  glimmer  tlii-ough  the  window  of  that  room  whitli  within,  the  same 
eventful  week  was  to  ivitaess  the  close  of  the  volume,  and  the  close 
of  the  ivriter's  life.  This  over-working  of  the  brain  began  to  tell 
upon  his  mental  healtli.  He  had  always  been  somewhat  moodily 
apprehensive  of  being  attacked  by  footpads,  and  had  carried  loaded 
firearms  about  his  person.  Latterly,  having  occasion  eometimes  to 
return  to  Portohello  from  Edinburgh  at  unseasonable  hours,  he  had 
furnished  himself  with  a  revolver.  But  now,  to  all  his  old  fears  as 
to  attacks  upon  hia  person,  there  was  added  an  exciting  and  over- 
mastering impresMon  that  hia  house,  and  espedally  that  Museum, 
the  frait  of  so  much  care,  which  was  contained  in  a  separate  outer 
building,  were  exposed  to  the  assaidt  of  burglars.  He  read  all  the 
recent  stories  of  house  robberies.  He  believed  that  one  night,  lately, 
an  actual  attempt  to  break  in  upon  his  Museum  liad  been  made. 
Visions  of  ticket-of-leave  men,  prowling  about  his  premises,  haunted 
him  by  day  and  by  night.  The  revolver,  which  h^  njghtiy  near 
him,  was  not  enough ;  a  broad-bladed  dagger  was  kept  beside  it ; 
whilst  beliind  him,  at  his  bed  head,  a  claymore  stood  ready  at  hand. 
A  week  or  so  j^o,  a  new  and  more  aggravaffid  feature  of  cerebral 
disorder  showed  itself  in  sudden  and  singular  sensations  in  hia  head. 
They  came  only  after  lengthened  intervals.  They  did  not  last 
long,  but  were  intensely  violent.  The  terrible  idea  that  his  brain 
was  deeply  and  hopelessly  diseased, — that  his  mind  was  on  tiie 
verge  of  ruin, — took  hold  of  him,  and  stood  out  before  his  eye  in  all 
that  appalling  magnitude  in  which  such  an  imagination  as  his  alone 
could  picture  it.  It  was  mostly  at  night  tiiat  these  wild  paroxysms 
of  the  brwn  visited  him ;  but  up  till  last  Monday  he  had  spoken  of 
them  to  no  one.  A  friend  who  had  a  long  conversation  with  him. 
on  the  Thursday  of  last  week,  never  enjoyed  an  interview  more,  or 
remembers  lilm  in  a  more  genial  mood.  On  the  Saturday  forenoon 
another  friend  from  Edinburgh  found  him  in  the  same  happy  frame. 
As  was  hia  wont  when  with  an  old  friend  with  whom  he  felt  particu- 
larly at  ease,  ho  read  or  recited  some  favorite  passages,  repeating,  on 
this  occasion,  with  great  emphasis,  that  noble  prayer  of  John  Knox,  * 
which,  he  fold  hia  friend,  it  had  been  his  frequent  euslom  to  repeat 
privately  during  the  daj'S  of  the  IHsruption.  On  the  forenoon  of 
Sunday  last  he  worshipped  in  the  Free  Church  at  Portohello; 
and  in  the  evening  read  a  little  work  which  had  been  put  info  his 
hands,  penning  that  brief  notice  of  it  which  will  be  read  with 
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mclancliolj'  interest  as  his  last  contribution  to  tliis  journaL  About 
ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  he  took  what  with  him  was  an  alto- 
gether unusual  step.  He  called  on  Dr.  Balfour,  in  Portobello,  to 
L'unsult  him  as  to  his  state  of  health.  "  On  my  asking,"  says  Dr. 
Balfour,  in  a  communication  wilh  which  we  liave  been  favored, 
''what  was  the  matter  with  him,  he  replied,  'My  brain  is  giving 
way.  I  cannot  pot  two  thouohts  leather  to-day.  I  haye  had  a 
drcaJful  night  of  it ;  I  cannot  face  another  such.  I  was  impressed 
■with  tlic  idea  tliat  my  Musetun  was  attacked  by  robbers,  and  that  I 
liad  got  up,  put  on  my  elothea,  and  gone  out  with  a  loaded  pistol  to 
shoot  Ihem.  Immediately  after  that  I  became  unconscious.  How 
long  that  continued,  I  cannot  say ;  but  when  I  awoke  ia  the  morn- 
ing I  was  trembUng  all  oyer,  and  quite  confused  in  my  brfun.     On 

lising  I  felt  as  if  a  stiletto  was  suddenly,  and  as  qaichly  aa  an  eleetrb 
shock,  passed  through  ray  brain  fi.'om  front  to  back,  and  left  a  burn- 
ing sensation  on  the  top  of  the  brain  just  below  the  bone.  So  thor- 
oughly convinced  was  I  that  I  must  have  been  out  tlu^ugh  the  night, 
that  I  exaauned  my  trousers  to  see  if  they  were  wet  or  covered  wilh 
roud,  but  could  find  none.'  He  further  said,  — '  I  may  state  that  I 
was  somewhat  similarly  affected  through  the  night  twice  last  week, 
and  I  examined  my  trousers  in  the  morning  to  see  if  I  liad  been  out. 
Still  the  teniblo  sensations  were  not  nearly  so  bad  as  they  were  last 
night ;  and  I  may  further  inform  you,  that  towards  the  end  of  last 
week,  while  passing  through  the  Exchange  in  Edinburgh,  I  was  seized 
with  such  a  ^ddiness  that  I  staggered,  and  would,  I  think,  have 
fallen,  bad  I  not  gone  into  an  entry,  where  I  leaned  against  the 
wall,  and  became  quite  imconscious  for  some  seconds.' "  Dr.  Bal- 
four stated  his  opinion  of  the  case ;  laid  him  that  lie  was  over-work- 
ing ins  brain,  and  agreed  to  call  on  him  on  the  following  day  to  make 
a  fuller  examination.  Meanwhile  the  quick  eye  of  affection  bad 
noticed  that  there  was  something  wrong,  and  on  Monday  forenoon 
Mrs,  Miller  came  up  to  Edinbui^h  to  express  her  anxiety  to  Pro- 
fessor Miller,  and  request  that  he  would  see  her  husband.  "  I  ar- 
ranged," says  Professor  Miller,  "to  meet  Dr.  Balfour  at  Shrub 
Mount  (Mr.  Hugh  Miller's  house),  on  the  afternoon  of  next  day. 
Wo  met  accordingly  at  half-past  three  on  Tuesday.  He  was  a  little 
annoyed  at  Mrs.  Miller's  having  ^ven  me  the  trouble,  as  he  called 
it,  but  received  me  quite  in  his  ordinary  kind,  friendly  manner. 
We  examined  his  chest  and  found  tbat  unusually  well ;  but  soon 
wc  discovered  that  it  was  head  symptoms  that  made  him  uneasy. 
He  acknowledged  having  been,  night  aftBT  night,  up  till  very  late 
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in  the  morning,  worlting  liiird  and  continuously  at  liis  neiv  book, 
' which,*  Tvith  much  satisfaction,  he  said,  'IhaVe  finished  tliia  day.' 
He  was  sensible  tbat  his  head  had  suffered  in  consoqucsco,  as  evi- 
denced in  two  ways:  first,  oceaaonally  he  felt  as  if  a  very  fine 
poignard  had  been  suddenly  passed  through  and  through  his  brmn. 
The  pMn  was  intense,  and  momentarily  followed  by  confu^on  and 
giddiness,  and  the  sense  of  being  'very  drunk,'— nnabio  to  stand  or 
walk.  He  thought  that  a  period  of  unconsciousness  must  have  fol- 
lowed this, — a  kind  of  swoon,  —  but  he  had  never  fallen.  Second, 
what  annoyed  him  most,  however,  was  a  kind  of  nighlniare,  which 
ftr  some  nights  past  had  rendered  sleep  most  mieerable.  It  was  no 
dream,  he  said;  he  saw  no  distinct iiiaon,  and  could  remember  noth- 
ing of  what  had  passed  accurately.  It  was  a  sense  of  vague  and 
yet  intense  horror,  ivith  a  conviction  of  heing  abroad  in  the  night 
wind,  and  draped  through  places  as  if  by  some  invisible  power. 
'  Last  night,'  he  said,  '  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  ridden  by  a  witch  for 
fifty  miles,  and  rose  far  more  wearied  in  mind  and  body  than  when 
I  lay  down.'  So  strong  was  his  conviction  of  having  been  out,  that 
he  had  difficulty  in  persuading  himself  to  the  contrary,  by  carefully 
examining  his  clothes  in  the  morning,  to  see  if  they  were  not  wet  or 
dirty;  and  he  looked  inquiringly  and  anxiously  to  his  wtie,  asking 
if  she  was  sure  he  had  not  been  out  last  night,  and  walking  in  this 
disturbed  trance  or  dream.  His  pulse  was  quiet,  but  tongue  foul. 
The  head  was  not  hot,  but  he  could  not  say  it  was  free  from  pain. 
But  I  need  not  enter  into  professional  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  (hat  he  was  suffering  from  an  over-worked 
mind,  disordering  his  digestive  organs,  enervating  his  whole  frame, 
and  threatening  serious  head  afiection.  We  told  bim  this,  and  en- 
joined absolute  discontinuance  of  work,  bed  at  eleven,  light  supper 
(he  had  all  liis  life  made  that  a  principal  meal),  thinning  the  hair  of 
the  head,  a  warm  spon^ng-bath  at  bed  time,  &c.  To  al!  our  com- 
mands he  readily  promised  obedience,  not  foigetljng  the  discontin- 
uance of  neck  rubbing,  to  which  he  had  unfortimately  been  pre- 
vailed to  submit  some  days  before.  For  fully  an  hour  we  talked 
together  on  these  and  other  subjects,  and  I  left  him  with  no  appre- 
hensiou  of  impending  evil,  and  little  doubting  but  that  a  short  time 
of  rest  and  regimen  would  restore  him  to  his  wonted  vigor."  It  was 
a  cheerful  hour  that  thus  was  p^sed,  and  his  wife  and  family  par- 
took of  tlie  hopeful  feeling  with  which  his  kind  friend,  Pi-ofessor 
Miller,  had  parted  with  him.  It  was  now  near  the  dinner  hour,  and 
the  servant  entered  (he  room  to  spread  the  table.    She  found  Mr. 
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Miller  in  the  room  alouo.  Another  of  the  paroxysms  was  on  him. 
His  face  was  such  a  picture  of  horror  that  she  shrunk  in  terror  from 
the  sight.  He  flung  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  huried  his  head,  as  if 
in  agony,  upon  lie  cushion.  Again,  however,  the  vision  flitted  hy, 
and  left  liim  in  perfect  health.  The  evening  was  spent  quietly  with 
his  fiunfly.  During  tea  he  employed  himself  in  reading  aloud  Cow- 
per's  "  Castaway,"  the  Sonnet  on  Mary  XJnwin,  and  one  of  his  more 
playful  pieces,  for  the  special  pleasure  of  his  children.  Having  cor- 
rected some  proofs  of  the  forthcomii^  volume,  he  went  up  stairs  to 
his  study.  At  the  appointed  hour  he  had  taken  tiie  bath,  but 
unfortunately  his  natural  and  peculiar  repugnance  to  phj^jic  had 
induced  him  to  leave  untaken  the  medicine  that  had  been  prcacnbed. 
He  had  retired  into  hia  sleeping-room, — a  small  apariment  openmg 
out  of  his  study,  and  which,  for  some  time  past,  in  (onsideration  of 
the  delicate  state  of  hia  wife's  health,  and  the  irregularity  of  hi*!  own 
hours  of  study,  he  occupied  at  night  alone, — and  lain  sometime 
upon  the  bed.  Tfio  horrible  trance,  more  horrible  tlian  ever,  must 
have  returned.  All  that  can  now  be  known  of  what  followed  is  to 
be  gathered  from  the  facts,  that  next  morning  his  body,  half  dressed, 
was  found  lying  lifeless  on  the  floor,  the  feet  upon  the  study  rug,  the 
chest  pierced  with  the  ball  of  the  revolver  pistol,  which  was  found 
lying  in  the  bath  that  stood  close  by.*  The  deadly  bullet  had  perfor- 
ated the  left  lung,  grazed  the  heart,  cut  through  the  pulmonary 

The  tmme  rcToWtr  proved  io  be  Uie  iiisti^ument  of  dpath  to  an  other  person , 
two  days  after.  Tlie  cireomstancea  ai-e  tlius  relaled  in  tba  EdMargri  Mfness  of 
December  27 ;  — 

"A  most  melanchol;  event,  aiieiag  ost  of  the  following  circuniaianceG,  occurred 
yesterdny  In  tbeahop  of  Mr.  Thomson^  guumaker.  In  the  beg^niiiug  of  July,  last 
year,  Mr.  Hugh  Mjller  bought  a  Eix-sbot  revolving  chombet  pistol,  size  of  ball 
ninety-two  to  the  pound,  fi'om  the  late  Svm  of  Measra.  Alexnndei'  ThomBon  &  Son, 
guuiaakers,  16  Union  Place.  A  i^n  daya  alter,  he  called  sod  euld  he  thouglit  <t 
a  little  Etiir  la  Ita  workings,  and  got  It  made  to  revolve  more  readily.  The  ptatcl 
lias  not  been  seen  by  Miv  Thomson  since  then ;  but  In  hia  abaeuie  a  ft  w  minutes 
at  dinner  yestei-day,  Pi-ofessor  Miller  called  about  twenty  minutes  fium  two,  and 
ii&ked  Mr.  Thomson^B  foremon  how  many  of  tbe  ^  shots  had  been  Gi'Cd-  He 
added,  '  Mind,  i6  la  loaded.'  The  ibreman,  toatead  of  removing  the  bi'eech  or 
chamber  to  eKaraine  it,  had  ineaulionsly  turned  file  pistol  entire  towards  his  own 
pcrEOn,and]ifUng  up  the  hammer  with  his  flugera,  while  he  counted  the  lemaln- 
ing  loaded  chambers,  he  must  have  slipped  his  flngers  while  the  pistol  was  turned 
to  his  own  head.  It  exploded,  and  the  ball  lodging  in  the  angle  Of  bis  right  eye, 
iie  fell  bacS  a  lifeless  corpse.  The  pistol  is  a  bolted  one,  which  permits  of  being 
oai'ried  loaded  with  perfect  eatity.  Having  been  wet  internally,  rust  may  have 
stopped  the  action  of  the  bolt.  It  is  a  singular  Gict  that  Hugh  Miller  dropped  the 
pifitgl  into  the  bath,  where  it  remained  for  several  hours.  This  may  account  for 
tlie  apparent  lucoutlon  of  Mr.  I'homsou's  foreman." 
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arteiy  at  its  root,  and  lodged  jn  llie  rib  in  tlic  riglit  sida.  Death 
must  liave  been  iastantaneouB.  Tlie  Bervaut  by  whom  the  body  waa 
first  diacovered,  acting  with  singular  discvetjon,  gave  no  alarm,  but 
■went  instantly  in  search  of  the  doctor  and  minister ;  and  on  the 
latter  the  melancholy  duty  was  devolved  of  brealting  the  fearful 
intelligence  to  that  now  broken-hearted  widow,  over  whose  bitter 
sorrow  it  becomes  us  to  draw  the  veil.  The  body  was  lifted  and 
laid  upon  the  bed.  "VVe  saw  it  there  a  few  hours  afterwards.  The 
head  lay  back  ^deways  on  the  pillow.  There  was  the  masave  brow, 
the  firm-set,  manly  features,  we  had  so  often  looked  upon  admiringly, 
just  as  we  had  lately  seen  them, — no  touch  nor  trace  upon  them  of 
disease,  — notliing  but  that  overspread  pallor  of  death  to  distinguish 
them,  from  what  they  had  been.  But  the  expres^on  of  that  count*- 
nance  iu  death  will  live  in  our  memory  forever.  Death  by  gunshot 
wounds  is  said  to  leave  no  trace  of  suffering  behind ;  and  never  waa 
tlere  a  face  of  the  dead  freer  from  all  shadow  of  p^n,  or  grief,  or 
conflict,  than  that  of  our  dear  departed  fiiend.  And  as  we  bent 
over  it,  and  remembered  the  troubled  look  it  sometimes  had  in  life, 
and  thought  what  must  have  been  the  sublimely  t«rrifie  expre^on 
that  it  wore  at  the  moment  when  the  fatal  deed  waa  done,  we  could 
not  help  thinking  that  it  lay  there  to  tell  ns,  in  that  expression,  of 
unruffled,  majestic  repose  that  sat  upon  every  feature,  what  we  so 
assuredly  believe,  that  the  spirit  had  passed  through  a  terrible  torna- 
do, in  which  reason  had  been  broken  down ;  but  that  it  had  made 
the  great  passage  in  safety,  and  stood  looking  back  to  us,  in  humble, 
grateful  triumph,  ii"om  the  other  side. 

On  looking  round  the  room  in  which  the  body  had  been  discov- 
ered, a  folio  sheet  of  paper  was  seen  lying  on  the  table.  On  the 
centre  of  the  page  the  following  lines  were  written, — the  last  which 
that  pen  was  ever  to  trace : — 

"  Deakest  Lydia, — My  brain  bums.  Imasihavcton/terf;  and 
a  fearful  dream  rises  upon  me.  I  cannot  bear  the  horrible  thought. 
God  and  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  have  mercy  upon  me. 
Dearest  Lydia,  dear  children,  farewell.  My  brain  burns  as  the  rec- 
ollection grows.     My  dear,  dear  wife,  farewell." 

Hugh  Milleu, 

What  a  legacy  of  love  to  a  broken-heart«d  family !  and  to  us,  and 
all  who  loved  him,  how  pleasing  to  observe,  that  in  tlat  bewildering 
hour,  when  the  horror  of  that  great  darkness  came  down  upon  that 
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notlo  Bplrit,  and  some  hideoas,  sLapelcES  phantom  overpowered  it, 
and  took  from  it  even  the  capacity  to  discern  the  liglit  from  the 
wrong,  Immility,  and  fwtli,  and  affection,  still  kept  tlieir  hold;  — 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  intellect,  that  tender  heart  remaining  still  un- 
hi-oken !  Tliese  last  lines  remtun  as  the  surest  evidecce  of  tJie  mjs- 
terions  power  that  lead  his  spirit  prostrate,  and  of  the  noble  elements 
of  which  that  spirit  was  composed, — huinbie,  and  reverent,  and  lov- 
ing to  the  last. 

Yesterday,  at  the  request  of  friends,  and  under  the  authoriiy  o! 
the  Procurator-Fiscal,  a  post  morlem  examination  of  the  body  took 
place.    Wo  subjoin  the  result:  — 

"  Edinburgh,  December  26,  I85G, 

We  hereby  certify,  on  aoul  and  conscience,  that  we  have  tliis  day 

examined  the  body  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  at  Shrub  Mount,  Portobello, 

"  He  cause  of  deafli  we  found  to  be  a  pistol-shot  through  the  left 

side  of  the  cheat;  and  this,  we  are  satisfied,  was  inflicted  by  hia  own 

"  From  the  diseased  appearances  found  in  the  bnun,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  case,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Ihe 
act  was  suicidal  under  the  impulse  of  insanity." 

James  Millee,      W.  T.  GAmrKER, 
A.  H.  Balfour,     A.  M.  Edwakos. 

We  must  asii  to  be  excused  from  attempting  any  analysis  of  Mr. 
Miller's  character  and  genius,  or  any  estimate  of  the  distii^uished 
services  he  has  rendered  to  literature,  science,  and  the  Christian 
faith.  His  loss  is  too  heavy  a  one,  —  his  removal  has  come  upon  us 
too  suddenly  and  too  awfully  for  mind  or  hand  fo  be  steady  enough 
for  such  a  task.  The  voice  of  the  public  press  has  already  told  what 
a  place  he  liad  won  for  himself  in  the  admiration  and  affection  of 
Ilia  countiymen ;  and  for  the  delicate  and  tender  way  in  which  the 
manner  of  his  departure  has  imiversally  been  alluded  to,  were  we 
permitted  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Miller's  friends,  we  should 
express  our  deepest  gratitude.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  worthy  tribute 
that  his  brother  journalists  have  rendered  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
was  a  laborer  along  with  them  in  elevating  the  talent  and  tone  of 
our  newspaper  literature. 

As  Free  Churchmen,  however,  it  would  be  unpardonable  were  we 
to  orait  all  i-eference,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  to  what  he  did  on  belialf 
of  the  church  of  liis  adoption.     Dr.  Chalmers  did  not  err  when,  self- 
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oblivious,  he  spaltc  of  Mr.  Miller,  as  lie  so  often  did,  as  the  greatest 
Scotchmaa  alive  aiter  Sir  Walter  Scott's  death,  ;uid  as  the  man  who 
had  done  more  than  all  others  to  defend  and  make  popular  through- 
out the  coTintry  the  non-introston  cause.  We  know  well  wliat  the 
mutual  love  and  veneration  was  of  thoae  two  great  men  for  one 
another  whilst  living ;  and  now  that  both  are  gone, — and  hereafter 
we  believe  still  more  ao  than  even  now,  —  their  two  names  will  be 
intertwined  in  the  grateful  and  admiring  remembrance  of  the  minis- 
tens  and  members  of  the  Free  Church.  It  was  the  high  honor  of  tha 
writer  of  these  hurried  lines  to  record  the  part  taken  by  his  vener- 
ated relative  in  that  great  ecclesiastical  struggle  which  terminated  in 
the  Disruption.  At  that  time  it  was  matter  to  him  of  groat  r^-et 
that,  as  his  office  was  (hat  of  the  biographer,  and  not  of  the  histo- 
rian, there  did  not  occur  those  natural  opportunities  of  speaking  of 
the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Miller  in  that  stru^le,  of  which  he  gladly 
would  have  avaled  himself.  And  be  almost  wishes  now  that  he  had 
violated  what  appeared  to  him  to  be, his  duty,  in  order  to  create  such 
an  opportunity.  He  feels  as  if  in  this  he  had  done  some  injustice  to 
the  dead,  —  an  injustice  which  it  would  gratify  him  beyond  measure 
if  he  could  now  in  any  way  repar,  by  expressing  it  as  lus  own  judg- 
ment, and  the  judgment  of  the  vast  body  of  his  Church,  fliat,  next 
to  the  writings  and  actings  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  the  leading  articles  of 
Mr.  Miller  in  this  journal  did  more  than  anything  else  to  ^ve  the 
Free  Church  the  place  it  holds  in  the  affections  of  so  many  of  our 
fellow-countrymen. 

Dut  Mr.  Miller  was  far  more  than  a  Free  Churchman,  and  did  fot 
iha  Christianity  of  lus  country  ami  the  world  a  far  higher  service 
Hiaa  any  which  in  that  simple  character  and  office  was  rendered  by 
him.  There  was  nothing  in  him  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  sec- 
tarian. He  breathed  too  broad  an  atmosphere  to  live  and  move 
within  such  narrow  bounds.  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict  there  may 
have  been  loo  much  occasionally  of  the  partisan  ;  and  in  the  pleasure 
that  the  sweep  and  stroke  of  his  intellectual  tomahawk  gave  to  him 
who  wielded  it,  he  may  Lave  forgotten  at  times  tlie  piun  inflicted 
where  it  fell ;  but  let  his  writings  before  and  after  tiie  Disruption  be 
now  consulted,  and  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  mainly  becatiao  of 
his  firm  belief,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  the  interests  of  vital  godli- 
ness were  wrapped  up  in  it,  that  he  took  his  stand,  and  played  his 
conspicuous  part,  in  tiie  ecclesiastical  conflict.  It  is  woil  Itnowii  that 
for  some  time  past,  —  for  reasons  to  which  it  would  be  altogether  un- 
seasonable to  allude,— he  has  ceased  to  take  any  active  part  in 
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eceleaaslical  affairs.  He  liad  retired  even,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
t1ie  field  of  general  literature,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Ge- 
oli^y.  Hia  paat  labors  in  this  department, — enough  to  gjve  him  a 
high  and  honored  place  among  its  most  distingoished  cultivators, — 
ha  looked  upon  hut  as  his.  training  for  the  great  life-work  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself, — Ihe  fall  inyestigation  and  illustration  of  the 
Geolc^y  of  Seotiand.  He  had  lai^e  materials  already  collected  for 
this  work  j  and  it  was  his  intention,  after  completing  that  volume 
which  has  happily  been  left  in  so  finished  a  state,  to  set  himself  to 
their  arrangement.  The  friends  of  science  in  many  lands  will  nioiim 
"  over  the  incompleted  project  which,  however  ably  it  may  hereafter 
be  accomplbhed  by  another,  it  were  vain  to  hope  shall  ever  be  so 
accomphshed  as  it  should  have  been  bj  one  who  united  in  hmiself  the 

power  of  accurate  obaervation  of  It^oal  deduction,  of  broeid  gen- 
eralization and  of  pictorial  and  poetic  representation.  But  the 
fiiends  of  Chnstitnity  cinnot  legret  that  ein  e  it  was  the  mysteri- 
ous deciee  of  Heaven  that  he  'Jiould  prematurely  fall, —  his  work 
as  a  pure  Geolc^st  not  half  done  — he  should  have  been  led  aside 
by  the  publication  of  the  \  estiges  of  Greahoii  to  that  track  of  semi- 
theoltgicaJ,  semi-seientifie  research  io  which  his  later  studies  and 
later  writings  have  been  devoted.  That,  as  it  now  seems  to  us,  was 
the  great  work  which  it  was  given  hiin  on  earth  fo  do,  —  to  illustrate 
the  perfect  haiinony  ot  all  that  science  tells  us  of  the  phyfncal  struc- 
ture and  history  of  our  globe,  with  all  that  the  Bible  tells  of  the 
creation  and  government  of  this  earth  by  and  through  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.  The  establishment  and  exhitation  of  that  harmony  was  & 
tiisk  to  which  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  there  was  no  man  living  so 
competent  as  he  ?  We  leave  it  to  the  future  to  declare  how  much 
he  hag  done  by  his  widlings  to  fiilfil  that  task ;  but  mourning,  as  we 
now  can  only  do,  over  his  sad  and  melancholy  death,  —  to  that  very 
death,  with  all  the  tragic  circumstances  that  surround  it,  we  would 
point  as  the  closing  sacrifice  offered  on  the  altar  of  our  faith.  His 
very  intellect,  his  reason,  —  God's  most  precious  fftt,  —  agiil  dearer 
than  life,  — perished  in  the  great  endeavor  to  harmonize  the  works 
and  word  of  the  Eternal.  A  most  inscrutable  event,  that  such  an 
intellect  should  have  been  suffered  to  go  to  wreck  through  too  eager 
a  prosecution  of  such  a  work.  But  amid  the  mystery,  which  we 
cannot  penetrate,  our  love,  and  our  veneration,  and  our  gratitude, 
toward  that  so  highly  ^fted  and  truly  Christian  man  shall  only  grow 
the  deeper  because  of  the  cloud  and  the  whirlwind  in  which  he  has 
been  borne  off  from  our  side. 
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On  the  Slst  of  December,  two  days  after  the  obsequies 
had  been  performed,  Dr.  Hanna  resumed  the  subject  m  the  fol- 
lowing elevated  sti-ain : 

We  have  slil!  but  little  heart  to  dilato  on  any  political  or  literary 
topic.  Our  thoughts  can  dwell  on  but  one  thrice  melancholy  event. 
Need  wo  name  tliat  event  ?  Alas,  no  1  It  had  occurred  but  a  few 
hours  when  the  tidings  of  it  struck  our  city  witli  stunning,  stupefying, 
and  deeply  saddening  blow.  It  has  already  thrilled  our  whole  land ; 
and  is  on  its  way,  through  a  hundred  channels,  to  the  west,  to  the 
east,  and  to  the  south,  carrying  with  it  mourning  and  lamentation 
throughout  the  vast  area  which  is  covered  by  the  language  in  which 
Hugh  Miller  wrote.  Writing,  as  it  were,  amid  the  deep  shadows  of 
the  funeral  chamber,  and  brought  in  a  manner  into  tie  very  pres- 
ence of  the  dead,  we  are  made  strongly  to  feel,  and  we  daresay  our 
readers  to  a  large  extent  will  feel,  too,  the  nothingness  of  those  dis- 
cussions which  usually  occupy  and  engross  men.  The  weightiest 
matter  that  ever  occupied  the  wisdom  of  cabinet  or  the  pen  of  jour- 
nalise appears  verily  but  fleeting  and  transitory,  when  brought  thus 
into  prominent  contrast  with  the  awful  reahties  of  human  existence 
and  destiny ;  and  it  is  only  when  reflection  shows  ns  that  these  mat- 
ters are  yet  parts  of  a  grand  Providential  scheme,  embracing  man's 
happiness  now,  and  entering  deeply  into  the  question  of  his  future 
and  eternal  well-being,  that  we  can  see  in  them  that  amount  of  ag- 
nificance  and  importance  which  they  really  possess. 

From,  the  firmament  of  British  literature  and  science  a  great  light 
has  departed.  But  yesterday  we  rejoiced  in  its  beams,  and  now  if 
has  set  aU  suddenly  and  forever ;  and  to  us  there  remains  but  the 
melancholy  task  of  bewailing  its  departure,  and  tracing  very  liastily 
and  imperfectly  its  track.  The  intellectual  powers  of  HughMillei 
had  certMnly  not  declined.  He  was  marked  to  the  very  last  by  that 
wonderful  robustness  of  imnd  which  had  characterized  him  all 
through  lite.  Hin  sense  was  as  manly,  his  judgment  as  sound  and 
comprehen^ve,  his  penetration  as  discriminating  and  deep,  his  im- 
agination as  vigorous  and  bold,  and  his  taste  aa  pure  and  trusty,  aa 
they  had  ever  been.  The  whole  of  his  great  powers  were  found 
working  together  up  to  the  last  week  of  his  earthly  career,  with  theii 
usually  calm,  noiseless  strength,  and  finely  balanced  and  exquisitely 
toned  harmony.  We  have  evidence  of  this  fact  under  his  own  hand 
in  recent  numbers  of  the  Witnms.  His  last  two  articles  were,  the 
one  on  Russia,  and  the  other  on  our  modem  poets.  The  former,  — 
2* 
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is  of  tie  Russian  empire, — is  ctaracteiizcd  by 
Ijie  same  wide  range  of  thinking,  the  same  ekiU  in  analy^,  and  the 
same  power  of  grouping  and  arranging  details,  and  making  them  to 
thTOiv  Uglit  on  some  great  prindple,  which  usually  marked  and  noti- 
fied his  hand  when  employed  on  such  subjecls.  The  latter,  —  that 
on  the  poets,  —  is  lich  and  genial  as  usual,  betokening  a  fiill  and 
unclouded  recollection  of  all  his  early  reading  in  that  department  of 
our  literature,  abounding  in  the  finest  touches  of  pathos  and  beauty, 
:\,ad  redolent  ■with  a  most  generous  sympathy  with  kindred  genius. 
Tt  ia  not  inconsistent  with  wliat  we  have  now  stated,  and  it  is  die  fact, 
tliat  latterly  tJie  inroads  of  disease,  which  had  entrenched  itself  deep- 
ly in  a  constitution  ori^nally  strong,  and  which  kept  steadily  ad- 
vancing upon  the  vital  powers,  had  come  so  near  the  seat  of  the 
mind,  that  for  short  intervals  the  noble  spirit  was  sadly  beclouded, 
and  its  moral  and  intellectual  action  momentarily  suspended.  But, 
apart  from  this,  there  seemed  ground  to  believe  that  there  was  yet 
before  Mr.  MUler  much  honorable  and  noble  labor.  T!ie  strong 
man,  after  all  his  tasks,  appeared  to  be  slill  strong.  His  powers 
were  mellowing  into  richness  and  calm,  matured  strength ;  his  con- 
ceptions of  great  principles  Tvere  growing  yet  wider;  his  store  of 
facts,  literary  as  well  as  scientific,  was  accumulating  with  every  busy 
and  laborious  year  that  passed  over  him ;  and  there  did  seem  ground 
to  expect  from  his  pen,  unrivalled  among  his  contemporaries  in  its 
nxquisite  purity  and  calm  power,  many  a  deep  thoughted  article,  and 
many  a  profoundly  reasoned  and  richly  illustrated  volume.  We 
looked  to  him  for  the  solution  of  many  a  dark  question  in  science ; 
and  we  certainly  hoped,  from  that  fine  tmion  of  science  and  theol- 
ogy which  dwelt  in  him  above  all  men,  for  a  yet  fuller  and  more 
complete  adjustment  of  the  two  great  records  of  Creation,  —  that  of 
the  Eocks,  and  that  of  Moses.  But  alas!  all  these  hopes  have  sud- 
denly failed  lis.  It  seemed  right  otherwise  to  the  Great  Disposer  of 
all.     He  has  said  to  his  fejthfid  servant,  "  Enough." 

Let  us  look  back  upon  that  work.  We  by  no  means  aim  at  ^vlng 
a  calm,  well  weighed,  and  deeply  pondered  estimate  of  it,  but  only 
such  a  glance  as  the  circiunstances  permit  and  require.  His  great 
and  special  work  was  his  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  the  Fi-ee 
Church,  Mr.  MiUer  was  par  excellence  the  popular  expounder  and 
defender  of  these  principles,  whether  in  th&r  embryotic  state  in  the 
Non-Intrusion  party,  or  as  embodied  in  Uie  fully  developed  and 
completely  emancipated  Free  Protesting  Church  of  Scotland.  For 
this  service,  in  connection  with  which  he  would  have  best  liked  to  be 
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remembered,  aa  lie  beat  deaeryed  it,  be  had  unconadously  been  un- 
dergoing a  course  of  preparation  even  ■when  a  boy.  He  himself  has 
told  ua  with  uliat  eagerness  be  devoured,  at  that  period  of  Ufe,  tbe 
legendary  histories  of  Wallace  and  Bruce ;  and  the  occupation  had 
its  use.  Jt  gave  bim  a  capacity  for  admiring  what  was  great  though 
perilous  in  exploit,  and  for  truly  and  larg«ly  sympathizing  ■with  Trhat 
■was  patriotic  and  solf-sacrifidng  in  character ;  and  bo  it  created  a 
groundwork  for  his  own  future  thinking  and  acting.  The  admira- 
tion he  then  bore  to  these  earliest  of  our  "  Scottish  Worthies,"  who 
■vindicated  on  Bannookburn,  and  kindred  fields,  Scotland's  right  to 
be  an  independent  and  free  country,  be  afterwards  transferred  to 
our  later  "Worthies,"  whom  he  revered  as  greater  still.  Not  that  he 
ever  lost  hLs  admiration  of  the  former,  or  ceased  to  value  the  incal- 
culable services  thej-  rendered  to  the  Scottish  nation ;  but  that  he 
regarded  Knos  and  Melville  as  men  occupying  a  yet  higher  plat- 
form,—as  gifted  with  a  yet  deeper  insight  into  their  country's 
wants,  —  as,  in  short,  carrying  forward  and  consammating  tbe  glo- 
rious task  which  Wallace  and  Bruce  had  but  begun.  He  saw  that 
anless  our  reibrmers  had  come  after  our  heroes,  planting  schools, 
founding  colleges,  and,  above  all,  imparting  to  their  coantrymen  a 
scriptural  and  rational  fjutb,  in  vwn  had  Bruce  unsheathed  his 
sword,  —  in  vain  had  Wallace  Md  down  his  life.  Wallace  and 
Bruce  had  created  an  independent  country ;  Knox  and  Melville  had 
created  au  independent  people.  They  ■were  the  creators  of  the  Scot- 
tish natjon,  —  the  real  enfranchisers  of  our  people ;  and  it  was  this 
that  taught  Mr.  Miller  to  venerate  these  men  so  profoundly,  and  that 
made  bim  in  his  inmost  soul  a  devoted  follower,  and  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  bis  great  faculties  a  defender,  of  their  cause.  He  was  a 
soldier  fi-om  love,  —  pure,  heroic,  chivalrous  devotion  soaring  infi- 
nitely above  the  partisan.  He  saw  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
was  the  creator  of  the  lights  and  privileges  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land, —  that  she  was  the  gi-and  palladium  of  the  country's  liberties,  — 
that  while  she  stood  an  independent  and  free  institution,  the  people 
stood  an  independent  and  free  nation, — and  that  bonds  to  her  meant 
slavery  to  them.  Therefore  did  he  gird  on  the  sword  when  he  saw 
peril  gathering  around  her.  The  privil^a,  —  tiie  entire  standing 
of  the  common  people,  as  given  them  by  the  Beformation, — he  saw 
to  be  in  danger:  he  was  "one  of  themselves;"  and  he  felt  and 
fought  OS  if  almost  the  quarrel  had  been  a  personal  one,  and  the 
question  at  issue  his  own  liberty  or  slavery.  How  richly  equipped 
and  nobly  armed  he  cmne  into  the  field,  we  need  not  here  state. 
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What  ftilnoas  yet  precision  of  ecclesiaatifal  low,  —  what  stwugth 
and  eoncluaivcness  of  argument,  —  what  flashes  of  humor,  wit,  and 
sarcaam,  —  and  in  what  a  luminous  yet  profoundly  philosophical 
light  did  he  set  the  great  principles  inTolved  in  the  controversy, 
making  them  patent  in  the  very  cottages  of  our  land,  and  so  fixing 
them  in  the  understandings  of  the  very  hiunhlest  of  our  people,  that 
they  never  aiierwards  could  be  «ther  misunderstood  or  forgotten ! 
It  was  thus  that  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  great  result  of  the 
18th  of  May,  1843, 

Of  Mr.  Miller,  as  a  man  of  science  and  a  public  journalist,  we 
cannot  speak  at  present  at  any  length.  In  him.  the  love  of  science 
was  deeply  seated  and  early  developed.  The  first  arena  on  which 
he  appeared  —  obscure  and  humble  as  it  was  —  afforded  him  special 
opportunities  of  initiating  himself  into  what  to  hhn  waa  then,  and 
continued  ever  afterwards  to  he,  a  most  fascinating  study.  The  study 
of  geolcgy  was  eagerly  prosecuted  amid  the  mnltifarioua  duties,  aijd 
during  the  brief  pauses,  of  a  busy  life.  Several  original  discoveries 
rewatiied  his  patient  and  laborious  investigationa.  He  succeeded  at 
length  in  placing  his  name  in  the  first  rank  of  British  scieniifie  think- 
ers and  writers.  His  works  are  characterized  by  a  fine  union  of 
strict  science,  classic  diction,  and  enchanting  description,  which  rises 
not  unfi'equently  into  the  loftiest  vein,  of  poetry.  The  fruits  of  his 
researches  were  ever  made  to  bear  upon  the  defence  and  elucidation 
of  the  Oracles  of  Truth.  Our  common  Christianity  owes  much  to 
his  pen.  Viewing  him  as  a  journalist,  Mr.  Miller  not  only  excelled 
in  article  writing,  —  the  most  difficult  of  all  kinds  of  composition, — 
but,  as  will  be  generally  admitted,  he  baa  introduced  a  new  era  into 
newspaper  writing.  If  the  moral  tone  of  our  newspaper  press  is 
liiglier  now  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  we  have  Mr.  Miller  in 
large  degree  to  thank  for  it;  and  to  him,  too,  is  to  be  traced  that 
purer  style  and  more  phUosophic  spirit  which  b^ns  to  be  discern- 
ible In  the  columns  of  our  public  journals. 

But  the  character  in  which  hia  personal  friends  will  deplore  him 
most,  and  will  most  frequently  recall  his  memory,  will  be  tliat  of  the 
man.  How  meek  and  gentle  he  was !  —  how  unpretending  and  mod- 
est, even  as  a  very  child  1  —  how  true  and  steady  in  friendship !  — 
how  wise  and  playful  his  mirth ! — how  ripened  and  chastened  his 
wisdom  I  —  how  ready  to  counsel!  — How  willing  to  oblige  I  —  how 
generous  and  lai^e  his  sympathies  I  No  little  jealousies,  no  fretfiJ 
envyings,  had  he  1  Even  in  opposition,  how  noble  and  manly  was 
Ve :  if  a  powerfiil,  ho  was  a  fair  and  open  antagonist ;  and  whatever 
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hard  blows  wcro  dealt,  they  were  dealt  in  his  own  jonmal.  We 
have  seen  liim.  in  various  mooda  and  in  all  circumstances ;  but  never 
did  we  hear  him  utter  an  unkind  or  disparaging  -word  of  man.  Ho 
was,  too,  a  ancere  and  hiimble  Christian ;  and  the  lively  fiuth  which 
lie  cLerahed  in  Ihe  adorable  Redeemer  and  his  all-efficacioua  saeri- 
fiee,  bore  abundantly  its  good  fruits  in  a  Jife  including  no  ordinary 
variety  of  condition  and  trial,  and  running  on  to  such  term  as  to 
make  abundantly  manifest  what  manner  of  man  he  waa. 

The  article  which  follows  ia  from  the  Bdinhurgh  Sews.  It 
is  evidently  from  the  pea  of  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Hugh  Miller,  and  ia  worthy  of  attenlioo,  not  only  for  its 
eloquent  and  discriminating  notices  of  his  works,  but  also  for 
its  statements  i-especting  his  great  designs,  never,  alas,  to  be 
accomplished. 

It  is  not  many  months  since  wo  chronicled  the  death  of  the  great- 
est of  living  Scotsmen,  and  the  prince  of  modem  philosophers  — 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  Tliese  last  few  days  have  bereft  us  of  an- 
oiher  of  ow  countrymen  not  less  illustrious,  and  known  all  over  the 
world  as  one  of  the  princes  of  geology.  We  cannot  well  estimate 
the  loss  which  society  sustains  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Miller.  He  occu- 
pied a  foi-emost  place  among  us,  and  there  is  none  on  whom  his  man- 
tle can  fall.  In  the  world  of  letters  his  name  takes  high  rank,  for 
undoubtedly  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  writers  in  our  literature. 
Who  can  have  read  without  delight  hia  manly,  vigorous  langn^, 
soaring  sometimes  into  the  highest  eloquence,  anon  plnnging  into 
the  deptlis  of  metaphyseal  ai^ument,  or  grappling  with  the  dry  tech- 
nicalides  of  science,  yet  ever  i^olling  along  with  the  same  easy,  on- 
ward flow  ?  His  style  has  all  the  charm  of  Goldsmith's  sweetness, 
with  the  infusi 
nality.  He  is  c 
the  graces  of  li 


\  rich  vigor  that  ^ves  it  an  air  of  great  oi 
le  of  the  few  writers  who  liave  successfully  conjoined 
irature  with  the  formal  details  of  science,  and  whoso 
works  are  perused  for  th^r  literary  gxcellencea,  independently  al- 
together of  thdr  scientific  merit.  lEs  writings  will  ever  be  regarded 
among  tiie  classics  of  the  English  language.  For  obvious  reasons 
we  pass  over  his  editorial  labors.  It  is  on  the  republic  of  science 
that  his  death  will  fall  most  heavily.  There  can  be  httle  doubt  that 
he  has  done  more  to  popularize  his  favorite  department  than  any 
other  writer.     Of  all  geoli^cal  works,  his  enjoy,  perhajis,  the  widest 
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cireulation  —  not  in  this  country,  merely,  but  all  over  the  world,  and 
espeeiaily  in  the  United  States.  His  reputation,  however,  does  not 
rest  solely  on  hia  standing  as  an  e.fponent  of  science  to  the  people ; 
Jie  was  hunself  an  original  and  accurate  observer.  When  the  infimt 
science  of  geology  was  battling  for  existence  agmnst  the  opposing 
phalanx  of  united  Christendom,  Hugh  Miller,  then  a  mere  lad,  was 
quietly  working  as  a  stone-mason  in  the  nortli  of  Scotland,  and  em- 
ploying his  leisure  time  among  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, and  the  ammonites  and  the  belemnitea  of  the  Lias,  that 
abound  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cromarty.  As  years  rolled  slowly 
away,  he  continued  lus  observations,  and  when  at  length,  in  1841, 
the  results  were  ^ven  to  the  world  in  hia  well  known  "  Old  Eed 
Sandstone,"  every  one  was  charmed  with  the  novelty  and  beauty  rf 
the  style,  and  hia  reputation  as  a  writer  was  at  once  estabHBhed. 
Men  of  science,  however,  though  acknowledging  the  graphic  and 
elegant  diction  of  his  descriptions,  had  some  doubts  as  to  their  truth- 
fulness. Indeed,  by  some  geolo^te  they  were  cast  aside  as  fenci&l, 
and  other  restorations  of  the  Old  Red  fishes  were  proposed  and 
adopted.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Old  Red  ichtbyolites, 
or  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  exquisite  series  in  Mr. 
Miller's  collection,  may  well  smile  at  the  absurdity  of  the  restora- 
tions that  were  adopted.  Yet  some  of  these  found  their  way  into  a 
work  of  no  little  popularity, — Mantell's  "  Medals  of  Creation."  It 
is  sufficient  to  state  that  flie  drawings  there  ^ven  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  anything  in  the  heavens  above  or  on  the  earth  beneath,  or 
in  tiie  waters  under  the  earth,  nor  to  any  fossil  oiganism  that  lias 
ever  been  discovered.  At  length  the  progress  of  investigation  led 
to  the  discarding  of  these  monstrosities,  and  Miller's  restorations 
were  returned  to,  as,  after  all,  the  true  ones.  "  The  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone "  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  fosal  geology.  That  forma- 
tion had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  well  nigh  barren  of  or^nie 
remans ;  but  Mr.  Miller  demonstrated  that  it  contains  at  least  three 
successive  stipes,  each  characterized  by  a  suite  of  uncouth  and  hith- 
erto unknown  fishes.  A  few  years  later  he  published  his  "  Foot- 
priota  of  the  Creator."  This  is  undoubtedly  his  chef-t^teavre,  exhibit- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  full  powers  of  his  massive  intellect  and  his  poetic 
imagination.  As  a  piece  of  scientific  investigation  and  research,  it 
is  of  a  very  high  order ;  as  a  reply  to  the  crudities  of  the  develop- 
ment theory,  it  is  unanswerable ;  and  as  a  contribution  to  our  pbys- 
i co-theological  literahire,  it  ranks,  with  Clialmera'  "  Astronomical 
Lectures,"  among  the  fin^t  in  this  or  any  other  language.     Some 
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of  the  ideas  arc  as  profound  as  tliey  are  original,  opening  wp  a,  new 
field  of  tliougbt,  -whieli  it  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  tUe  deceased 
himself  to  cultivate.  His  ptiblislied  works,  however,  contain  but  a 
fraction  of  the  labors  of  Ms  lifetime.  For  many  years  past  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  eneigetie  members  of  the  Eoyal  Physical  So- 
ciety, at  whose  meetings  he  from  time  to  time  made  known  the  prog- 
ress of  bis  researches.  Were  these  papers  collected,  they  would  form 
several  goodly  volumes.  But  their  author  studiously  refrained  from 
publishing  them,  save  occasionally  in  the  columns  of  the  WUneits 
newspaper.  It  was  his  intention  that  they  should  each  form  a  part 
of  the  great  work  of  his  life,  t«  winch  for  many  years  his  leisure 
moments  had  been  devoted.  His  design,  was  to  combine  the  results 
of  all  his  labors  among  the  dillerent  rock  formations  of  Scotland  into 
one  grand  picture  of  the  geological  history  of  our  country.  For  this 
end  he  had  explored  a  large  part  of  the  Scottish  counties,  anxious  that 
his  statements  should  rest  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  authority  of  his 
own  personal  Invesligationa.  His  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the 
country  was  thus  far  more  extensive  than  was  generally  supposed. 
We  may  refer  particularly  to  that  branch  of  it  on  which  he  bestowed 
the  unremitted  attention  of  his  closing  years,  —  the  pa!Bjontol<^cal 
history  of  the  glacial  beds,  —  that  strange  and  as  yet  almost  unknown 
period  that  ushered  in.  the  existing  creation.  He  studied  it  minutely 
along  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
along  the  shores  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  and  on  the  coast  of  Ayr- 
shire and  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  This  last  summer  he  made  a  tour 
through,  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  obtained  boreal  shells  at  Buch- 
lyvie  in  Stirlingshire,  —  the  omphalos  of  Scotland.  The  importance 
of  this  discovery,  in  connection  with  those  he  had  previously  made 
in  following  out  the  same  chiun  of  evidence,  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  paid  some  attention  to  geology.  We  may  state 
briefly  that  it  proves  the  central  area  of  Scotland  to  have  been  sub- 
merged beneath  an  icy  sea,  and  icebeigs  to  have  grated  along  over 
what  is  now  the  busy  valley  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  while  the 
waters  were  tenanted  by  shells  at  present  found  only  in  the  Northern 
Ocean.  A  large  part  of  his  work  is  written,  though  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  much  knowledge,  amassed  in  the  course  of  its  preparation,  has 
perished  with  him.  In  particular,  there  were  whole  sections  of  his 
Museum  understood  only  by  himself.  Every  httle  frt^ment  had  its 
story,  and  contributed  its  quota  of  evidence  to  the  truth  of  his 
descriptions.  There  is,  perhaps,  but  another  mind  in  Britain, — 
that  of  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  —  that  can  catch  up  the  thread,  and  read 
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oiF,  though  with  difficult)',  the  meaning  of  those  carefully  an-aiiged 
fragments.  Yet,  even  with  such  aid,  much  must  long,  if  not  forever, 
remain  dark  and  obscure.  The  work  on  which  he  was  more  imme- 
^ately  engaged  at  the  fame  of  his  death  was  partly  Iheoli^cal,  partly 
scientific.  It  was  to  embrace  the  substance  of  some  lectures  lately 
delivered,  and  a  paper  read  last  year  before  the  British  Association 
aC  Glasgow  on  the  fossil  plants  collected  by  himself  from  the  OoUto 
and  Old  Eel  Sandstone  of  Scotland.  It  was  likewise  to  contain  the 
figures  of  some  thirty  or  forty  hitherto  undescribed  species  of  vege- 
tables. We  hope  that,  as  it  was  all  but  ready  for  publication,  it  may 
yet  be  ^ven  to  the  world, 

Tiie  name  of  Hugh  Miller  will  ever  stand  forth  as  synonymous 
with  all  tliat  is  honest  and  manly;  aa  the  impersonation  of  moral 
courage  and  indomitable  enei^y ;  as  the  true  ideal  of  a  self-educated 
man.  From  the  humblest  sphere  of  life,  and  from  the  toils  of  a 
stone-mason'a  apprentice,  without  means,  without  friends,  without 
other  than  the  most  rudimentary  education,  he  rose,  by  his  own 
UDwded  and  unwearied  exertions,  to  fill  one  of  the  brightest  pi^s 
in  the  annals  of  our  country.  And  when,  in  fliture  years,  aa  exam- 
ple is  sought  of  unconquerable  perseverance,  of  fearless  integrity, 
and  of  earnest,  ceaseless  activity,  the  voice  of  universal  approbation 
shall  proclaim  —  "  Ote  stone-mason  of  Oromurty."  We  have  spoken 
of  this  mournful  event  only  as  a  public  calamity ;  yet,  to  those  who 
were  personally  acquainted  with  the  departed,  it  is  invested  with  no 
ordinary  sadness.  Long,  long  shall  they  remember  the  playful  fancy, 
the  rich  humor,  the  warm,  genial  heart  of  their  friend.  His  simple, 
open  frankness  endeared  him  to  every  one,  though  hia  retiring  dis- 
position prevented  him  from  making  many  intimate  friendships.  To 
those  who  enjoyed  this  higher  privilege,  his  death  must  have  caused 
tlie  most  pcMgnant  regret  Yet  what  can  even  their  sorrow  be  to 
that  of  the  relatives  of  the  departed  ?  We  lament  the  death  of  one 
who  was  alike  an  honor  to  his  profession,  to  literature,  to  science, 
and  to  his  eounti-y,  —  one  of  the  most  loved  and  cherished  of  friends. 
Let  us  not  forget  to  mingle  our  sympathy  and  our  sorrow  with  that 
deeper  grief  that  mourns  the  loss  of  a  husband  and  a  father. 

Aa  coming  from  a  different  quarter,  and  presenting  a  some- 
what different  view,  the  following,  from  the  London  Literary 
Gazette,  should  have  a  place  here. 

Hugh  Miller  was  born  at  Cromarty  in.  1805.  In  his  early  life  he 
worked  as  a  laborer  in  the  Sandstone  quarries  in  his  native  distiiet, 
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and  afterwards  as  a  stone-mason  in  different  parts  of  Scotland.  In 
a  work  published  in  1854,  "My  Soliools  and  Schoolmasters,  or  tlie 
story  of  my  Education,"  Mr.  Miller  gives  a  most  interesting  aceonnt 
of  ills  early  history,  and  of  the  trmning  and  self-culture  by  which  he 
rose  to  honorable  rank  in  literature  and  science.  Notwithslanding 
the  unpretending  statementa  of  this  narrative,  and  the  disavomal  of 
any  other  elements  of  success  than  are  within  ordinary  reach,  every 
reader  of  that  book  feels  that  homage  is  due  to  a  genius  oripnal  and 
rare,  as  well  as  to  natural  talents  diligently  and  judiciously  cultivated. 
"While  professedly  'written  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  of 
his  otni  country,  there  are  few  who  may  not  derive  pleasant  and 
profitable  lessons  from  this  most  remarkable  piece  of  autobiography. 
After  being  engaged  in  manual  labor  for  about  fifteen  years,  Mr. 
Miller  was  for  some  time  manager  of  a  bank  that  was  established  in 
bis  native  town.  While  in  this  position,  a  pamphlet  that  he  pub- 
lished, on  the  ecclesiastical  controversies  which  then  distracted  Scot- 
land, attracted  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  now 
form  the  Free  Church,  and  they  invited  him  to  be  editor  of  the 
Witness  newspaper,  then  about  to  be  established  for  the  advocacy  of 
Hmr  principles.  Mr.  Miller  had  already  published  a  volume  of 
"  Legendary  Tales  of  Cromarty,"  of  which  the  late  Baron  Hume, 
nephew  of  the  historian,  himself  a  man  of  much  judgment  and  taste, 
said  it  was  "vrritlen  in  an  English  style,  which  he  had  begun  to 
r^ard  as  one  of  the  lost  arts."  The  ability  displayed  by  Mr.  Miller 
as  editor  of  the  Witness,  and  the  influence  exerted  by  him  on  ecclea- 
astical  and  educational  events  in  Scotland,  are  well  known.  Mr. 
Miller  did  not  confine  his  newspaper  to  topics  of  local  or  passing 
interest.  In  its  columns  he  made  public  his  geological  observations 
and  researches ;  and  most  of  his  works  originally  appeared  in  the 
form  of  articles  in  that  newspaper.  It  was  in  1840,  the  year  at  which 
the  autobiographical  memoir  closes,  that  the  name  of  Hugh  Miller 
first  became  widely  known  beyond  his  own  country. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Glasgow  that  year,  Sir  Roderick,  then  Mr.  Murehison, 
gave  an  account  of  the  striking  discoveries  reccntiy  made  in  the  Old 
Eed  Sandstone  of  ScotJand.  M.  Agassiz,  who  was  present,  pointed 
out  the  peculiarities  and  the  importance  of  these  discoveries ;  and  it 
was  on  this  oecaaon  that  he  pn^osed  to  associate  the  name  of  Mr. 
Miller  with  tliem,  by  the  wonderful  fossil,  the  PlericTtihys  MUlen, 
specimens  of  which  were  then  under  the  notice  of  the  section.  Dr. 
Buckland,  following  M.  Agassiz,  said  that  ^'  he  had  never  been  so 
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mueli  astoiiisLed  in  liis  life  hy  tlie  powers  of  any  man  as  he  Iiad  been 
hy  the  geological  descriptions  of  Mr.  Miller.  He  deeeribed  these 
objects  -Witt  a  felicity  which  made  him  ashamed  of  the  comparative 
meagreness  and  poverty  of  his  own  descriptions  in  the  '  Bridgewater 
Treatise,'  which  had  cost  him  hours  and  days  of  labor.  He  (Dr. 
Buckland)  ivtndd  give  hk  lefl  hand  to  possess  such  powers  of  descrip- 
£on  as  this  man;  and  if  it  pleased  Providence  to  spare  his  useful 
life,  he,  if  any  one,  would  certainly  render  the  science  attractive  and 
popular,  and  do  eqnal  service  to  theolc^y  and  geology."  At  tlie 
meetings  of  tbo  Association,  the  language  of  panegyric  and  of  mutual 
compliment  is  not  unfrequent,  and  does  not  signify  much ;  but  these 
were  spontaneous  tributes  of  praise  to  one  comparatively  unknown. 
The  publication  of  the  volume  on  the  "  Old  Eed  Sandstone,"  with 
the  details  of  the  author's  discoveries  and  researches,  more  than  jus- 
tified all  the  anticipations  that  had  been  formed.  It  was  received 
with  highest  approbation,  not  by  men  of  science  alone,  for  the 
interest  of  its  facts,  but  by  men  of  letters,  for  the  beauty  of  Its  Style, 
Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  in  his  address  ia  the  Geological  Society 
that  yoar,  "  hailed  the  accession  to  their  science  of  such  a  writer," 
and  s^d  that  "  his  work  is,  to  a  beginner,  worth  a  thousand  didactic 
treatises."  The  Edinhitrgh  Review  spoke  of  the  book  being  "  as 
admirable  for  the  clearness  of  its  descriptions,  and  the  sweet- 
nCES  of  its  composition,  as  for  the  purily  and  graceftilness  that  per- 
vade it."  The  impression  made  by  such  a  testimony  was  the  more 
marked,  that  the  reviewer  spoke  of  the  writer  as  a  fellow  country- 
man, "  meritorious  and  self-taught." 

In  1847  appeared  "  First  ImpresMons  of  England  and  its  People," 
the  result  of  a  tour  made  during  the  previous  year.  Some  parts  of 
this  book,  especially  the  account  of  the  pilgrimages  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  tlie  Leasowes,  and  Olney,  and  other  places  memorable  for 
their  literary  associations,  are  as  fine  pieces  of  descriptive  writing  as 
the  English  language  possesses.  This  magic  of  style  characterized 
all  his  works,  whether  those  of  a  more  popular  kind,  or  his  scientific 
treatises,  such  as  the  "  Old  Bed  Sandstone,"  and  "  Footprints  of  the 
Creator,"  a  vQlimae  suggested  by  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  and 
subversive  of  the  ftllacies  of  that  superficial  and  plausible  book. 
Not  one  of  the  authors  of  our  day  has  approached  Hugh  Miller  as  a 
master  of  IJnglish  comporftion,  for  the  equal  of  which  ■we  must  go 
back  to  the  times  of  Addison,  Hume,  and  Goldsmith.  Other  living 
writers  have  now  a  wider  celebrity,  but  they  owe  it  much  to  the 
pecnUttrities  of  their  style  or  the  popularity  of  their  topics.    Mr. 
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Miller  hiig  taken  siibjeeta  of  science,  too  often  rendered  dry  and 
repulsive,  and  has  throi^Ti  over  them  an  air  of  atfraetive  romance. 
His  writings  on  literature,  history,  and  politica,  are  known  to  com- 
paratively few,  from  having  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  local  news- 
paper. A  judicious  selection  from  his  miscellaneous  articles  in  the 
Witness  would  widely  extend  his  fame,  and  secure  for  him  a  place,  in 
clas^c  English  literature,  as  high  as  he  held  during  his  life  as  a  x>eri- 
odical  writer  and  as  a  scientific  geologist 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Miller,  or  "  Old  Red,"  as  he  was 
familiarly  named  by  his  scientific  friends,  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
any  who  have  seen  him.  A  head  of  great  masaveness,  magnified  by 
an  abundant  profiision  of  sub-Celtic  h^r,  was  set  on  a  body  of  mus- 
cular compactness,  but  which  in  later  yeara  felt  the  undermining 
influence  of  a  life  of  unusual  physical  and  mental  toil.  Generally 
wrapped  in  a  bulky  plaid,  and  with  a  garb  ready  for  any  work,  he 
had  the  appearance  of  a  shepherd  from,  the  lliosshire  hills  rather  l^an 
an  author  and  a  man  of  science.  In.  conversation  or  in  lecturing, 
the  man  of  original  genius  and  cultivated  mind  at  once  shone  out, 
and  his  abundant  information  and  philosophical  acufeness  were  only 
less  remarkable  than  his  amiable  disposition,  his  genei'ous  spirit,  and 
his  con^Etent,  humble  piety.  Literature  and  science  have  lost  in 
him  one  of  th(ar  brightest  omamente,  and  Scotland  one  of  its  groats 


On  the  Sabbath  following  Mr.  Miller's  death,  sermons  refer- 
ring to  the  event  were  preached  in  many  of  the  churches  in 
Edinburgh.  Some  of  these  were  reported  in  the  newspapers, 
among  which  may  he  mentioned  those  by  tlie  Eev.  Drs.  Hanna, 
Guthrie,  Hetheringlan,  Begg,  and  Tweedie. 

On  Monday,  December  the  29tl!,  the  Funeral  Obsequies 
were  performed.  The  following  account  of  the  imposing  cere- 
monial is  from  the  Mdmhirgh  Witness. 

PCKER.VL  OP  ME.  HUGH  JIILtEE. 

The  mortal  remains  of  this  truly  great  man  were  consigned  io  the 
grave  on  Monday,  anud  the  most  marked  demonstrations  of  sorrow 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  community. 

The  private  company,  numbering  about  sixty  individuals,  met  at 
Shrub  Mount,  the  residence  of  the  deceased  at  Portobcllo,  about  a 
quarter  to  one  in  the  afternoon.     Amongst  those  present  were  the 
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Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh ;  A.  IVL  Dwilop,  Esq.,  M.P.;  A.  Black, 
Esq.,  M.  P. ;  Professors  Simpson,  Balfour,  and  Fraser ;  Rev.  Prinei- 
pal  Cunningham ;  Professor  James  Buclianan ;  Rev.  Dra.  Guthrie, 
Candlish,  Hanna,  Bruce,  Begg,  Hetherington,  and  Wylie;  Eev. 
Messrs.  M'Kenzie  of  DunfernJine,  Cameron  and  Hunter  of  Nag- 
poor;  Maurice  Lothian,  Esq. ;  Geo.  Dalziell,  Esq.,  W.  8. ;  W.Wood, 
Esq. ;  R.  Paul,  Esq. ;  Francis  Russell,  Esq.,  advocate ;  M.  Torrance, 
Esq.;  Dr.  Russell;  Dr.  Geo. Bell;  J.F.Macfarlan,Esq.;  Archibald 
Gibson,  Esq. ;  and  Councillor  Johnston.  The  devotional  exercises 
were  conducted  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  who  was  deeply  affected  during  the 
prayer,  and  whose  feelings  at  times  threatened  to  overcome  him. 

Thirteen  two-horse  mourning  coaches  were  here  in  waiting  to 
convey  the  company  to  the  place  of  sepulture  in  the  Grange  Ceme- 
tery, preceded  by  the  hearse,  which  had  four  horses. 

The  melancholy  event,  as  might  have  been  expected,  cast  a  gloom 
over  tho  whole  of  Portobello ;  and  the  Provost  and  Magistrates, 
anticipating  the  general  feeling  of  the  inhabitants,  to  whom  Mr.  Mil- 
ler had  endeared  himself  by  his  genius  and  the  modesty  of  hia 
demeanor,  and  also  by  the  readiness  which  he  ever  displayed  to 
cniitributB  to  their  intellectual  elevation,  by  taking  part  in  several 
courses  of  popular  lectures  in  the  town,  recommended  the  closing  of 
(he  different  shqjs,  —  a  request  which  was  at  once  readily  complied 
with.  Another  striking  proof  of  the  general  deare  to  pay  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  tho  remMBa  of  the  deceased,  was  furnished  hy 
the  circumstance  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  gentlemen,  many  of 
whom  had,  so  recently  as  the  prcrious  Tuesday,  listened  to  the  read- 
ing of  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  lectures,  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Wight,  the 
Congregational  minister,  met  at  half-past  twelve  in  the  Free  Church, 
in  order  to  accompany  the  funeral,  either  on  foot  or  in  carriages,  to 
the  burial  place, — a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  After  a  short, 
impressive  religious  service,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Philip  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wight,  they  proceeded  to  join  the  private  company, 
who  had  by  this  time  taken  their  places  in  the  mourning  carrii^eH, 
on  their  way  to  Edinburgh. 

On  reaching  the  General  Posl-Office,  in  Waterloo  Place,  the  ranks 
of  the  ftineral  procesaon  were  largely  augmented,  there  being  here 
as  many  as  frmn  twenty  to  thirty  private  carriages  in  waiting,  filled 
with  the  leading  citizens,  and  a  lar^e  body  of  the  inhabitants,  of  all 
ranks,  classes,  and  deuonniialions,  drawn  up  in  line  three  or  four 
abreast. 

Tlie  Kirk-Session  of  Fi-eo  Kt.  John's,  of  which  Blr.  Miller  was  an 
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office-bearer,  headed  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Guthrie  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Haiina,  mho  left  the  carriage  at  tlie  Post-Odiee,  occupied  the  front 
of  the  procesaon,  immediately  followed  by  the  Eoyal  Phyacal  So- 
ciety, of  which  the  ■lamented  deceased  was  a  leading  member,  the 
employes  in  the  TPitoess  office,  and  a  large  body  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, A  still  more  numerous  body  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  of  parties 
from  Gla^ow,  Liverpool,  Stirling,  Bridge  of  Allan,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country,  drew  up  in  the  rear  of  the  long  line  of  carriages, 
while  the  sides  of  the  streets  were  also  lined  with  mourners,  ■who 
aecompanied  the  procesaon  to  the  Cemetery.  Besides  the  large  con- 
course of  people  who  here  joined  the  procesaon,  the  whole  front  of 
the  EegistcT  Office  and  the  corners  of  the  North  Bridge  were  densely 
occupied  by  some  thousands  of  spectators  j  and  it  may  be  safely  said, 
tliat  no  event  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Chalmers  has  caused  snch  deep- 
felt  sorrow  and  regret  in  Edinburgh.  The  numbers  present  in  the 
funeral  cortege  must  have  amounted  to  from  one  to  two  thousand ; 
indeed,  one  paper  states  tliat  "  at  one  time  there  could  not  have 
been  many  less  than  four  thousand  people  in  the  procession ; "  whilst 
another  journal  says,  that  although  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
the  day  being  one  of  the  dreariest  of  the  season, "  kept  back  many  who 
would  otherwise  have  swelled  the  line  of  mourners,  even  with  tlus 
drawback,  it  has  been  informed  that  the  attendance  was  even  greater 
than  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Chabners  in  1847." 

After  a  short  delay,  caused  by  these  aceeesiona  to  the  procesfdon, 
the  whole  moved  up  the  North  Bridge.  It  was  gratifying  to  observe 
that  nearly  all  the  shops  on  fhe  North  and  South  Bridges,  and  in 
Nicolson  and  Clerk  streets,  along  which  the  cortege  passed,  were 
closed ;  and  along  the  whole  route  many  a  saddened  countenance 
and  fearful  eye  could  be  seen,  all  tesljiying  ia  the  deep  respect  enter- 
tained for  him  whoso  manly  form  had  so  often  traversed  these  same 
streets. 

On  reaching  the  entrance  of  the  Grange  Cemetery,  the  coffin  was 
removed  from  the  hearse,  and  borne  shoulder  high  to  the  tomb,  fol- 
lowed by  the  patl-bearers  and  the  general  company.  The  ground 
selected  for  the  burial-place  is  the  westaost  space  but  one  on  the 
northern  ade  of  the  Cemetery,  and  in  a  line  with  the  graves  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  and  Sheriff  Speirs,  with  which  it  ia 
in  close  proximity.  As  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  the  situation 
is  one  of  surpassing  scenie  beauty,  and  was  described  by  the  deceased's 
own  matchless  pen  but  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial 
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of  Clialmers ;  and  eerlainly  in  the  grave  of  llugli  MiUcr  a  new 
feature  of  attraction  has  been  added  to  the  spot. 

The  pall-bearers  were  Hr.  Miller's  oldest  son,  —  a  hoy  about  four- 
teen years  of  ttge,  —  who  was  accompanied  by  his  younger  brother, 
six  or  sevea  years  old ;  Mr.  A-  "Williamson,  his  lialf-brotlier  and 
nearest  kinsman ;  Mr.  Fairly,  his  partner  in  business ;  Kcv.  Dr. 
Guthrie,  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  Mr,  Dunlop,  M.  P.,  Mr.  E.  Paul,  and 
Principal  Cunningham. 

The  mournful  ceremony  was  now  near  Its  close.  As  the  heavy, 
dull  sound,  caused  by  tho  fall  of  the  damp  eartb  upon  the  coffin,  fell 
upon  the  ear,  a  sad  and  painful  sensation  crept  over  the  frame, 
increased  as  this  was  by  the  wintry  aEpect  of  the  day  and  the  heavy 
leaden  sky,  which,  like  a  pall,  was  spread  over  tlie  face  of  nature,  in 
striking  banaony  with  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  A  few  minutes 
more,  and  all  was  over;  and  the  vast  company,  uncovered,  paid  the 
closing  mark  of  respect  to  the  ashes  of  the  miglity  dead.  A  touch- 
ing scene  occurred  at  the  close  of  all.  After  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pany had  retired,  a  laboring  man,  clad  in  humble  habiliments,  seized 
hold  of  a  handful  of  ivy  or  laurel  leaves,  and  gently  strewed  them 
upon  the  grave,  while  the  tearful  eye  eloquently  spoke  of  the  strength 
of  his  feelings. 

So  passed  away  one  of  wbom  Dr.  Chalmers  made  the  remark 
that  "  since  Scott's  death  he  was  the  greatest  Seotciiman  that 
■was  left."  "The  space  his  name  occupied  in  tlie  literary  and 
acientifle  world,"  says  another,  "  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
jectured, but  for  the  blank  he  leaves  behind  him  now  that  he 
has  left  it.  Other  men  may  have  extended  the  domain  of 
science  wider;  but  no  man  has  done  more  to  extend  the  circle 
of  its  votaries  by  the  magic  of  his  style  and  the  life-like  power 
of  his  descriptions ;  nor  has  any  man  done  more  to  keep  to- 
gelher  the  claims,  loo  often  made  to  appear  divei^ent,  of  Science 
and  Keligion,  and  to  blend  them  into  one  intelligent  and  reason- 
able service.  It  was  worth  while  to  liave  lived  to  effect  this, 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  clouds  which  saddened  and  darkened 
the  close.     But 

'  glory  without  Knd 

ScattorB  tlio  clouds  away ;  and  on  tiint  nnmo  attend 

Tlie  thanks  and  praises  of  all  time' " 
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A   PKATER 

BY    JOHN     KNOX, 


O  Lord  God  Almightie,  and  Father  moste  mercifull,  there  ia  none 
lyke  thee  in  heavea  nor  in  earthe,  wticL  ivorkest  all  thinges  for  the 
glorte  of  thy  name  and  the  comfort  of  thyne  elect.  Thou  dydst  once 
make  man  ruler  over  all  thy  creatures,  and  placed  hym  in  the  gar- 
den of  alt  pleasures ;  but  how  soone,  alas,  dyd  he  in  his  felicitie 
forget  thy  goodness  ?  Thy  people  Israel  also,  iu  their  wealth  dyd 
evermore  runne  astray,  abusinge  thy  manifold  mercies ;  lyke  as  all 
fleshe  contynually  ragcth  when  it  hath  gotten  liberlie  and  external 
proaperitie.  But  euiih  is  thy  wisdomo  adjoyned  to  thy  mercies,  dcave 
Father,  tiiat  thou  aekest  all  means  possible  lo  brynge  thy  chyldren 
to  the  sure  senae  and  lyvely  feelinge  of  thy  fatherly  favour.  And 
therefore  when  prosperitie  wyll  not  serve,  then  aendest  thow  advcr- 
sitie,  graciously  correctinge  all  thy  chyldren  whome  thou  reoeyvest 
into  thy  howshold.  Wherfore  we,  wretched  and  miserable  synnera, 
render  unto  thee  most  humble  and  haiiie  thankes,  that  yt  hath 
pleased  thee  to  call  us  home  to  thy  folde  by  thy  Faflierly  correction 
at  this  present,  wheras  in  our  prosperitie  and  liberie  we  dyd  neglect 
thy  graces  offered  onto  ns.  For  the  which  negligence,  and  many 
other  grevous  synnes  whereof  we  now  accuse  our  selves  before  thee, 
thow  nugbteat  moste  justly  have  gyven  us  up  to  reprobate  mynds  and 
induration  of  our  liartes,  as  thow  haste  done  others.  But  sueh  is  thy 
goodnes,  O  Lord,  that  thou  semest  to  foi^et  all  our  offences,  and  haste 
called  us  of  thy  good  pleasure  from  all  idolatries  into  this  Citie  most 
Christianlye  refburmed,  to  professe  thy  name,  and  to  suffer  aome 
Crosse  amongest  thy  people  for  thy  truth  and  Gospeil's  sake ;  and  so 
to  be  thy  wytnessea  with  thy  Prophets  and  Apoatles,  yea,  with  thy 
dearely  beloved  Sonne  Jesus  Christ  our  head,  to  whome  thow  dost 
begynne  here  to  faahion  ua  lyke,  that  in  hia  gloric  wo  may  also  be 
lyke  hym  when  he  shall  appear.     0  Lord  God,  what  are  we  upon 
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whome  thowe  sLuldcst  shewe  thia  groat  mercye  ?  O  moste  lovynge 
Lord,  forgyvc  us  our  unthankfulnes,  and  all  our  Byiinea,  for  Jobus 
Christfa  sake,  O  heavenly  Fatlier,  increase  tlij-  Holy  Spirit  in  us,  to 
teache  our  hearteB  to  cry  Abba,  deare  Fatlier  I  to  assure  us  of  our 
eternal  election  in  Cluist ;  to  revele  thy  wyll  more  and  more  towards 
ua ;  to  confirme  us  so  in  thy  trewthe,  that  we  may  lyvo  and  dye 
therein ;  and  that  by  the  power  of  the  same  Spirit  we  may  boldlely 
gyve  an  aoccnnpts  of  our  faith  to  all  men  with  humblenes  and  meke- 
nes,  that  whereas  they  backbyte  and  alaunder  us  as  evyll  doei-s,  they 
may  be  ashamed  and  once  stopp  their  mowthea,  seinge  our  good 
conversation  in  Christ  lesu,  for  whose  sake  we  beseohe  (hee,  O  Lord 
Glod,  to  guide,  govemo,  and  prosper  this  our  enterprise  in  assemblings 
our  brethernc,  to  prayse  thy  holie  name.  And  not  only  to  be  here 
present  with  us  thy  children  according  to  thy  promesse,  but  also 
mereifiillie  to  assist  thy  like  persecuted  people,  our  Brelheme,  gath- 
ered in  all  other  plac&s,  that  they  and  we,  consentingo  together  in 
one  apirite  and  truethe,  may  (all  worldly  respeotes  set  a  part)  seko 
thy  onely  honor  and  glorie  in  all  our  and  their  Assemblies. 

80  BE  IT. 
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LECTURE    FIRST. 

THE  PAL^ONTOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  PLANTS. 

Paleontology,  or  the  science  of  ancient  organisms, 
deals,  as  its  subject,  witli  all  the  plants  and  animals  of  all 
the  geologic  periods.  It  bears  nearly  the  same  sort  of 
relation  to  the  physical  history  of  the  past,  that  biography 
does  to  the  civil  and  political  history  of  the  past.  For  just 
as  a  complete  biographic  system  would  include  every  name 
known  to  the  historian,  a  complete  palseontologic  system 
would  include  every  fossil  known  to  the  geolo^t.  It 
enumerates  and  describes  all  the  organic  existences  of  all 
the  extinct  creations, — all  the  existences,  too,  of  the  pres- 
ent creation  that  occur  in  the  fossil  or  semi-fossil  fonn; 
and,  thus  coextensive  in  space  with  the  eartli's  sui-fiice, — 
nay,  gi-eatly  more  than  coextensive  with  the  eaith'a  sur- 
iace, — for  in  the  vast  hicroglj-phio  record  which  our  globe 
composes,  page  lies  beneath  page,  and  inscription  covers 
over  inscription,  —  coextensive,  too,  in  time,  with  every 
period  in  the  terrestrial  history  since  being  fli^t  began 
upon  our  planet, —  it  presents  to  the  student  a  theme  bo 
vast  and  multifarious,  that  it  might  seem  but  tho  result,  on 
his  part,  of  a  proper  modesty,  conscious  of  the  limited 
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range  of  his  powers,  and  of  the  brief  and  fleeting  tei-nx  of 
his  life,  were  lie  to  despair  of  being  ever  able  effectually  to 
grapple  'with  it.  "  But,"  to  boiTOw  from  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  om"  Scottish  metaphysicians,  "in  this,  as  in 
other  instances  in  which  natiire  has  given  us  difficulties 
with  which  to  cope,  she  has  not  left  us  to  be  wholly  over- 
come." "  If,"  says  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  remarks  on 
t!ie  classifying  principle,  —  "if  she  has  placed  us  hn  a 
liibyrinth,  she  has  at  the  same  time  furnished  us  with  a 
clue  which  may  guide  us,  not,  indeed,  through  all  its  dark 
and  intricate  windings,  but  through  those  broad  paths 
which  conduct  ua  into  day.  The  single  power  by  which 
we  discover  rKsemblance  or  relation  in  general,  is  a  sufficient 
aid  to  us  in  the  pei-plexity  or  confusion  of  our  fii-st  attempts 
at  arrangement.  It  begins  by  converting  thousands,  and 
more  than  thousands,  uito  one ;  and,  reducing  in  the  same 
manner  the  numbera  thus  formed,  it  arrives  at  l^t  at  the 
few  distinctive  characters  of  those  great  comprehensive 
tribes  on  which  it  ceases  to  operate,  because  there  is  nothing 
left  to  oppress  the  memory  or  the  imderstanding." 

But,  is  this  all?  Can  the  Palieontologist  but  say  that  that 
classifying  principle,  which  in  every  other  depai-tment  of 
science  yields  such  assistance  to  the  memory,  is  also  of  use  in 
his,  or  but  lu-ge  that  it  enables  him  to  sort  and  arrange  his 
facts ;  and  that,  by  converting  one  idea  into  the  tyi^e  and 
exemplar  of  many  resembling  ones,  it  imparts  to  him  an 
ability  of  cari-ying  not  inadequate  conceptions  of  the  mighty 
whole  in  his  mind  ?  If  this  were  all,  you  might  well  ask, 
Why  obtrude  upon  us,  in  connection  with  ymir  special 
science,  a  common  semi-metaphysical  idea,  equally  applica- 
ble to  all  the  sciences, — in  especial,  for  example,  to  that 
botany  which  is  the  science  of  existing  plants,  and  to  tliat 
zoology  which  is  the  science  of  existing  animals  ?  Nay,  I 
reply,  but  it  is  not  all.    I  refer  to  tliis  classifying  principle 
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because,  wliildyt  exists  in  relation  to  all  other  sciences  as  a 
principle  —  to  use  the  words  of  the  metaphysician  just 
quoted — "given  to  lis  by  nature,"  —  as  a  principle  oi  the 
mind  within,  —  it  exists  in  Pateontolo^oal  science  as  a 
principle  of  nature  itself — as  a  principle  palpably  external 
to  the  mind.  It  is  a  marvellous  feet,  whose  foil  meaning 
we  can  as  yet  but  imperfectly  comprehend,  that  myriads  of 
ages  ere  there  existed  a  human  mind,  well  nigh  the  same 
principles  of  classification  now  developed  by  mim's  iiiteliect 
in  our  better  treatises  of  zoology  and  botany,  were  devel- 
oped on  tills  earth  by  the  successive  geologic  periods;  and 
that  the  by-past  prodnctiona  of  onr  planet,  animal  and  veg- 
etable, were  chronologically  arranged  in  its  history,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  laws  of  thought  whidi  impart  regularity 
and  order  to  the  works  of  the  later  naturalist  and  phytolo- 
gists. 

I  need  scarce  say  how  slow  and  interrupted  in  both  prov- 
inces the  course  of  arrangement  has  been,  or  how  often 
succeeding  ^viitcrs  have  had  to  undo  what  their  predeces- 
sors had  done,  only  to  have  their  own  classifications  set 
aside  by  their  successors  in  turn.  At  length,  however, 
when  the  work  appears  to  be  well  nigh  completed,  a  new 
science  has  arisen,  which  presents  us  with  a  very  wonderful 
means  of  testing  it,  Cowley,  in  his  too  eulogistic  ode  to 
Hobbes, — sniit  by  the  singular  ingenuity  of  the  philosophic 
infldel,  and  unable  to  look  through  Ids  sophisms  to  the  con- 
'^equcnces  which  thoy  involved, —  could  say,  in  addressing 
liim,  thj,t 

"  only  God  could  Ifnow 
■\Vliclliei'  the  fair  idea  liC  did  sliow 
Agreed  entirely  with  God's  own  or  no." 

And  he  tlien  not  very  wisely  added, — 
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We  now  loiow,  however,  that  no  mere  resemblance  to 
truth  will  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  serve  its  turn. 
It  is  because  the  resemblances  have,  like  those  of  Hobbes, 
been  mere  resemblances,  that  so  much  time  and  labor  have 
had  to  be  wasted  by  the  pioneers  of  science  in  their  re- 
moval ;  and,  now  that  a  wonderful  opportunity  has  occuiTed 
of  comparing,  in  this  matter  of  dasaiiication,  the  human 
with  the  Divine  idea, — the  idea  embodied  by  the  zoologists 
and  botanists  in  their  respective  systems,  with  the  idea 
embodied  by  the  Creator  of  all  in  goologio  history, —  wo 
cannot  perhaps  do  better,  in  entering  apon  our  subject, 
than  to  glance  briefly  at  the  great  features  in  which  God's 
order  of  dassifioation,  as  developed  in  Palieontology,  agrees 
with  the  order  in  which  man  has  at  length  learned  to  range 
the  living  productions,  plant  and  animal,  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  and  of  which  he  himself  forms  the  most  re- 
markable portion.  In  an  age  in  which  a  class  of  writers 
not  Avithout  their  influence  in  the  world  of  letters  would 
fain  repu^ato  every  argument  derived  from  design,  and 
denounce  all  who  hold  with  Paley  and  Chatmei-s  as  anthro- 
pomorphists,  that  labor  to  create  for  themselves  a  god  of 
theii-  own  type  and  form,,it  may  be  not  altogether  unprofit- 
able to  contemplate  the  wondei-ftil  paraUelism  which  exists 
between  the  Divine  and  human  systems  of  classification,  and 
—  remembering  tliat  the  geologists  who  have  discovered 
the  one  had  no  hand  in  assisting  the  naturalists  and  phytol- 
ogists  who  framed  the  other  —  soberly  to  inqmre  whether 
we  have  not  a  new  argument  in  the  lact  for  an  identity  in 
constitution  and  quality  of  the  Divine  and  human  minds,  — 
not  a  mere  fanciful  identity,  the  result  of  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  man  to  imagine  to  himself  a  God  bearing  his  own 
likeness,  but  an  identity  real  and  actual,  and  the  result  of 
that  creative  act  by  which  God  formed  man  in  his  own  image. 
The  study  of  plants  and  Miimals  seems  to  have  been  a 
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favorite  one  with  thoTightful  men  in  eveiy  age  of  the  worid. 
According  to  the  Psalmist,  these  great  "  works  of  the 
Lord  are  sought  out  of  all  tliem  that  have  pleasui-e  therein." 
The  Bookof  Job,  probably  the  oldest  writing  in  existence,  is 
full  of  vivid  descriptions  of  the  wild  denizens  of  the  flood 
and  desert;  and  it  is  expressly  recorded  of  the  wise  old 
king,  that  he  "  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in 
i.ebanon,  even  unto  the  hy^op  that  epiingeth  out  of  the 
wall ;  and  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping 
things,  and  of  fishes."  Solomon  was  a  zoologist  and  botanist ; 
and  there  is  palpable  claseifleation  in  the  manner  in  ■which 
his  studies  are  described.  It  is  a  law  of  the  human  mind, 
las  has  been  already  said,  that,  wherever  a  largo  stock  of 
fects  are  acquired,  the  classifying  principle  steps  in  to 
arrange  them.  "Even  the  rudest  wanderer  in  the  fields," 
«ays  Dr,  Brown,  "finds  tliat  the  profusion  of  blossoms 
around  him — in  the  greater  number  of  which  he  is  able 
himself  to  discover  many  striking  resemblances — may  bo 
reduced  to  some  order  of  arrangement,"  But,  for  many 
centuries,  this  arranging  faculty  lahored  but  to  little  pur- 
pose. As  specimens  of  the  strange  classifieation  that  con- 
tinued to  obtain  down  till  comparatively  modem  times, 
let  us  select  that  of  two  works  which,  from  the  literary 
celebrity  of  their  authors,  still  possess  a  classical  standing 
in  letters,  — Cowley's  "Treatise  on  Plants,"  and  Gold- 
smith's "History  of  the  Eai-th  and  Animated  Nature." 
The  plants  we  find  arranged  by  the  poet  on  the  simple  but 
very  inadequate  prindple  of  Kze  and  show.  Herbs  arc 
placed  first,  as  lowest  and  least  conspicuous  in  the  scale ; 
then  ilowera ;  and,  finally,  trees.  Among  the  herbs,  at  least 
two  of  the  ferns — the  true  rtuiidenhair  and  the  spleenwort 
—  are  assigned  places  among  plants  of  such  high  standing 
as  sj^e,  mint,  and  rosemaiy:  among  the  fiowers,  monoco- 
tyledons, such  as  the  ii-is,  the  tulip,  and  the  lily,  appeal- 
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among  dicotyledons,  such  as  the  rose,  the  violet,  the  snii- 
fl-ower,  and  the  aaricula :  aiid  among  trees  we  find  the 
palms  placed  between  the  pliun  and  the  olive ;  and  the  yew, 
the  fir,  and  the  juiiipei',  flanked  on  one  side  by  the  box  and 
the  holly,  and  on  the  other  by  the  oak.  Such,  in  treating 
of  plants,  was  the  clasrfflcation  adopted  by  one  of  the  most 
leaiTiied  of  English  poets  in  the  year  1657. 

Nor  was  Goldsmith,  who  wrote  more  than  a  century 
later,  much  more  fortunate  m  dealing  with  the  animal 
kingdom.  Euffon  had  already  published  his  gi-eat  work ; 
and  even  he  could  bethink  him  of  no  better  mode  of  divid- 
ing bia  animals  than  into  wild  and  tam.e.  And  in  Gold- 
smith, who  adopted,  in  treating  of  the  mammals,  a  similar 
principle,  we  find  the  fiahea  and  molluscs  placed  in  advance 
of  the  sauroid,  ophidian,  and  batrachian  reptiles,  —  the 
whale  united  in  close  relationship  to  the  sharks  and  rays, — 
animals  of  the  tortoise  kind  classed  among  animals  of  the 
lobster  kind,  an4  both  among  shell  fish,  snch  as  the  snsul, 
the  nautilus,  and  the  oyster.  And  yet  Goldsmith  Tivae 
engaged  on  his  work  little  more  than  eighty  years  ago.  In 
fine,  the  true  principles  of  classification  in  the  animal  king- 
dom are  of  well  nigh  as  recent  development  as  geologic 
science  Itself  and  not  greatly  more  ancient  in  even  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  would,  of  coui-se,  be  wholly  oirt  of 
place  to  attempt  giving  a  minute  history  here  of  the  prog- 
ress of  arraiigement  in  either  department;  but  it  can 
scarce  be  held  that  the  natural  system  of  plants  was  other 
than  very  incomplete  previous  to  1789,  when  Jussieu  first 
enunciated  his  scheme  of  classification ;  nor  did  it  receive 
its  later  improvements  imti!  so  late  as  1846,  when,  ailer  the 
publication,  in  succession,  of  the  schemes  of  0e  Candolle  and 
Endlicher,  Lindley  commmucated  his  finished  system  to  the 
world.  And  there  certainly  existed  no  even  tolerably  per- 
fect system  of  zoology  until  1816,  when  the  "Animal  King- 
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dom  "  of  Cuvier  appeared.  Later  naturalists,  —  siicli  aa 
Agassiz,  in  his  own  special  departmeDt,  the  history  of  fishes, 
and  Professor  Owen  in  tlie  invertebrate  divisions, — have 
improved  on  the  clarification  of  even  the  great  Frenchman ; 
but  for  purposes  of  comparison  between  the  scheme 
developed  in  geologic  history  and  that  at  length  elaborated 
by  the  human  mind,  the  system  of  Cuvier  will  be  foimd,  for 
at  least  our  present  purpose,  sufficiently  complete.  And  in 
tracmg  through  time  the  course  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
let  na  adopt,  as  our  standard  to  measure  it  by,  the  system 
of  Lindley. 

Commencing  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  we  find  the 
Thallogena,  or  flowerless  plants  ivhieh  lack  proper  stems 
and  leaves, — a  cli^s  which  includes  all  the  algfe.  Next 
succeed  the  Acrogens,  or  flowerless  plants  that  possess  both 
stems  and  leaves, — such  as  the  ferns  and  their  aJhes.  Kext, 
omitting  an  inconspicuous  class,  represented  by  but  a  few 
pars^tical  plants  incapable  of  preservation  as  fossils,  come 
the  Endogens,  —  monoeotyledonous  flowering  plants,  that 
include  the  palms,  the  liliaeefe,  and  several  other  fomilies,  all 
characterized  by  the  parallel  venation  of  their  leaves. 
Next,  omitting  another  inconspicuous  tribe,  there  follows  a 
very  important  dass,  —  tlie  Gynmogens, — polycotyledo- 
nous  trees,  represented  by  the  coniferte  and  cycadacese. 
And,  last  of  all,  come  the  Dicotyledonous  Exogens, — a  class 
to  which  all  our  fruit,  and  what  are  knoivn  as  oiu-  "forest 
trees,"  belong,  with  a  vastly  preponderating  majority  of  the 
herbs  and  flowers  that  impart  fertility  and  beauty  to  oui- 
gardens  and  meadows.  Tliis  last  class,  though  but  one,  now 
occupies  much  greater  space  in  the  vegetable  kuigdom  than 
all  the  others  united. 

Such  is  the  an-angement  of  Lindley,  or  rather  an  arrange- 
laent  the  slow  growth  of  i^es,  to  which  this  distinguished 
botanist  has  given  the  last  finisUing  touches.    And  let  ua 
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now  mai't  how  closely  it  resembles  the  geologic  an 
mciit  as  developed  iu  the  successive  stages  of  the  e 
histoiy. 


Silurian. 
Old  Kcd. 
Carboniferous. 


.  Dicolytertonous  Trees. 


The  most  fmelent  period  of  whoso  organisma  any  trace 
remains  in  the  rocks  seems  to  have  been,  previulingly  at 

•  The  horizontal  linei  ia  this  diagram  Indicate  the  divisions  of  the 
vnrious  geologic  systems;  the  verUcal  lines  the  sweep  of  tiie  vailons 
classes  or  sub-claeses  of  plants  across  the  geologic  scale,  with,  so  tar  as 
has  yet  been  aacertfJned,  the  place  of  thdr  first  appearance  in  creadon; 
wlirio  the  double  lino  of  typo  below  shows  in  what  degree  the  order  of 
(heir  oecurrence  aore  h       rangement  of  the  botanist.    The  single 

point  of  diifere  a.  d  caled  b  he  diagram  between  the  order  of  occur- 
rence and  that  m  ,  the  transposition  of  the  gymnogonons 
and  monocotv  most  be  regarded  as  purely  provisional. 
It  la  definitely  rt  ed  h  he  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  has  its 
comftrouB  wood  b  n  d  finitely  ascertained  that  it  has  its  true 
inonriiotyleiion  h  Indications  are  not  awnnting  that  the 
lattei  were  introrlviccd  npon  the  scene  at  least  as  early  as  the  pines  or 
ns,  and  tlie  chance  discovery  of  some  fossil  in  a  sufficiently  good 
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least,  a  periocL  of  Thallogens.  We  must,  of  course,  tako 
into  account  the  iact,  that  it  has  yielded  no  land  plants,  and 
that  the  sea  is  evei-ywhere  now,  as  of  old,  the  great  Jiabitat 
of  the  algte,  —  one  of  the  four  great  orders  into  which  the 
Thallogens  are  divided.  There  appear  no  traces  of  a  ter- 
restrial vegetatjon  until  we  rea«h  the  uppermost  beds  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  System.  But,  accoimt  for  the  fact  aa 
we  may,  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice,  tliat,  alike  in  the 
systems  of  our  botanists  and  in  the  chronological  arrange- 
ments of  our  geolo^ats,  the  first  or  introductory  class 
whicli  occurs  in  the  ascending  order  is  tliia  hmnble  Thallo- 
genic  class.  There  is  some  trace  in  the  Lower*  Silurians  of 
Scotland  of  a  vegetable  structure  which  may  have  belonged 
to  one  of  the  humbler  Endogens,  of  wliich,  at  least,  a  single 
genus,  the  Zoateraee(^  still  exists  in  salt  water;  but  the 
ti-ace  is  fdnt  and  doubtful,  and,  even  were  it  established,  it 
would  foi-m  merely  a  solitary  exception  to  the  i 
evidence  that  tlie  first  known  period  of  vegetable  e 
was  a  period  of  Thallogens.  The  terrestrial  remains  of  the 
Upper  Silmians  of  England,  the  oldest  yet  known,  consist 
chiefly  of  spore-like  bodies,  which  belonged,  says  Di'. 
Hooker,  to  Lycopodiacese,  —  an  order  of  the  second  or 
acrogenic  class.  And,  in  the  second  great  geologic  period, 
— that  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  —  we  find  this  second 
class  not  inadequately  represented.  In  its  lowest  fossil- 
iferoQs  beds  we  detect  a  Lycopodite  which  not  a  little 
resembles  one  of  the  commonest  of  our  club  mosses, —  Xy- 
eopodhtm  clavatttm, —  with  a  minute  fern  and  a  large  stri- 
ated plant  resembfing  a  calamlte,  and  evidently  allied  to  an 
existing  genua  of  Acrogena,  the  equisetac^as.  In  the  Middle 
Old  Bed  Sandstone  there  also  occurs  a  small  fei-n,  with 

state  of  keeping  ti 
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some  trace  of  a  larger;  and,  one  of  its  best  presci'ved 
Vfgetable  organibin^  ia  a  lepidodendroii, — an  extinct  ally 
^1^  ,  of  tho  Lycopodmms ;  while  in 

tlie  upi^er  beds  of  the  system, 
(specially  as  developed  in  the 
BOTith  of  Irelimd,  the  noble  fern 
known  aa  Oyelopteris  Hibemiaus 
IS  very  abundant.  This  fem  haa 
been  detected  also  in  the  Upper 
Old  Red  of  otii-  own  country, 
mingled  with  fragments  of  con- 
temporary calamites,  With , 
however,  these  earliest  plants  of 
the  land  yet  known,  there  occurs 
a  true  wood,  which  belonged,  as 
shown  by  its  structure,  to  a 
gynmospennous  or  polycotyle- 
donous  tree,  and  which  we  flntl 
associated  with  remains  of  Coc- 
costeus  and  Diplaicanthus. 

And  here  let  me  remark,  that 
the  facts  of  Palajontological 
Bcienoe  compel  us  to  blend,  in 
some  degree,  with  the  ola&siflca- 
tion  of  our  modem  botanists, 
that  of  the  botanists  of  an  earlier 
time.  In  a  passage  already  quoted,  Solomon  ia  said  to 
have  discoursed  of  plants,  "from  the  cedar  tree  that  is 
iii  Lebanon,  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall," 
—  from  the  great  tiee  to  the  minute  herb;  and  Cowley 
rose,  in  his  metrical  treatise,  as  has  been  shown,  from 
desci'iptions  of  herbs  nnd  flowers  to  descriptions  of  fruit 
and  forest  trees.  And  as  in  every  age  in  which  thc!-o 
existed  a  toriobtrial  vegetation  there  soeui  to  1i.,m    b  lu 
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"trees"  as  certainly  as  "horbs,     tlie  palicontological  bof> 
antist  fiads  that  he  has,  m  consequence,  to  range  his  classes, 


(Mofc  fgrtj  diameterfi.) 

not  in  one  series,  but  m  two,  —  the  Gymnogeng,  or  cone- 
bearing  trees,  m  i  Ime  nearly  parallel  with  the  Acrogens, 
or  flowerless,  spore-beaiing  herbs.  But  the  arrangement  is 
in  no  degree  the  less  striking  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
is  ranged,  not  in  one,  but  in  two  lines.  It  is,  however,  an 
untowai-d  aii-angement  for  the  purposes  of  the  Lamarckian, 
whose  peculiar  hypothesis  would  imperatively  demand,  not 
a  double,  but  a  single  colnmn,  in  which  the  ferna  and  club 
mosses  would  stand  far  in  advance,  in  point  of  time,  of  the 
ConifertE.  In  the  Coal  Measures,  ao  remarkable  for  the 
great  luxm-isaice  of  th^ir  flora,  both  the  Gymnogens  and 
Acrogcus  ;u-e  largclj-  ileielojieil,  with  :v  vory  puzzliijg  inter- 
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mediate  cla'ig,  tliat,  while  they  attained  to  the  size  of  troca, 
lilce  tlie  foi-mer,  retsuned  in  a  remai-kable  degi-ee,  as  in  tlie 
Lepidodcndra  and  the  Calamites,  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  Litter.  And  with  these  there  appear,  though  more 
sparingly,  the  EndogenB,  —  monocotyledonoua  plants,  reii- 
resented  by  a  few  paJm-like  trees  (Palniadtes),  a  few  date- 
like fniita  (Ti-igonocarpum),  and  a  few  grass-like  herbii 
(Poacites).  In  the  great  Secondary  diviMon,  the  true  dieo- 
tyledonoua  plants  first  appear ;  laut,  so  far  as  ia  yet  ItnonT], 
110  dicotyledonous  wood.  In  the  earlier  foiinations  of  the 
division  a  degree  of  doubt  attaches  to  even  the  few  leaves 
of  this  class  hitherto  detected ;  hiit  in  the  Lower  Creta- 
ceous sti-ata  they  become  at  once  unequivocal  in  their  char- 
acter, and  comparatively  abundant,  both  as  uidividuals  and 
species ;  and  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  they  greatly  out- 
number all  the  humbler  classes,  and  appear  not  only  as 
herbs,  but  also  as  great  trees.  Not,  however,  until  shortly 
l>cfoie  the  introduction  of  man  do  some  of  their  highest 
01  dors,  such  as  the  Ro&aceie,  come  upon  the  scene,  as 
plants  of  that  great  garden — including  the  fields  of  the 
agiiculturist — wliidi  it  lias  been  part  of  man's  set  taj%k 
iipon  eaith  to  keep  and  to  dress.  And  such  seems  to  be 
the  ordei-  of  classification  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as 
developed  in  creation,  and  determined  by  the  geologic 
periods. 

The  parallelism  which  exists  between  the  course  of 
creation,  as  exhibited  in  tlie  animal  kingdom,  and  the  classi- 
fication of  the  gi-eatest  zoologUt  of  modern  times,  is  perhaps 
still  more  remarkable.  Cnvier  divides  all  Miimals  into 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate;  the  invei-tebrates  consisting, 
according  to  his  arrangement,  of  three  great  divisions, — 
mollusca,  articulata,  and  radiata;  and  the  vertebi-ates,  of 
four  great  classes, — the  mammals,  „he  birds,  the  j'cptiles, 
and  the  fishes.     From  the  lowest  zone  at  which  organic 
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s  occur,  up  till  tlie  higher  beds  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
System,  all  the  amiiial  remains  yet  found  belong  to  the 
invertebrate  divisions.  The  numerous  tables  of  stone  which 
compose  the  !eav^  of  this  fii'st  and  earliest  of  the  geologic 
volumes  correspond  in  their  contents  with  that  concluding 
volume  of  Cuvier's  great  wort  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
raoDusca,  articulata,  and  radiata ;  with,  however,  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  three  great  divisions,  instead  of  occurring  in 
a  continuous  seiies,  ai'e  ranged,  like  the  terrestrial  herbs 
and  trees,  in  parallel  columns.  The  chain  of  animal  being 
on  its  firat  appearance  is,  if  I  may  so  express  mysehj  a  tliree- 
tbld  chmii; — a  fact  nicely  correspondent  with  the  further 


Fish^. 

»»■■■" 

fact,  that  we  cannot  in  the  present  creation  range  serially, 
as  either  higher  or  lower  in  the  scale,  at  least  two  of  these 
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flmsions, — the  mollusca  and  articiilata.  Id  one  of  tlic 
higher  beds  of  the  Upper  Silurian  System, —  a  bed  wliich 
borders  on  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, — the  ver- 
tebrates make  their  earUest  appearance  in  their  fourth  or 
iehthyio  class ;  and  we  find  ourselves  in  that  volnme  of  the 
geologic  record  which  corresponds  to  Cuvier's  volume  on 
the  fishes.  In  the  many-folded  pages  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, till  we  reach  the  highest  and  last,  there  occur  the 
ronmins  of  no .  other  vertebrates  than  those  of  this  fonilh 
class ;  but  in  its  uppermost  deposits  there  appear  traces  of 
the  third  or  reptilian  class ;  and  in  passmg  upwards  still, 
through  the  Cai-honiferons,  Permian,  and  Triassio  Systems, 
we  find  reptiles  continning  the  master  existences  of  the 
time.  The  geologic  volume  in  which  these  great  foi-mations 
are  included  coiTesponds  to  the  Cuvierian  one  devoted  to 
the  Eeptilia.  Eai'ly  in  the  Oolitic  System,  birds,  Cuvier's 
second  class  of  the  vei-tebrata,  mate  their  first  appearance, 
though  their  remains,  like  those  of  birds  in  the  present  time, 
are  rare  and  infrequent ;  and,  for  at  least  the  earlier  periods 
of  their  existence,  we  know  that  they  were, — that  they 
hannted  for  food  the  waters  of  the  period,  and  waded  in 
their  shallows, — only  from  marks  similar  to  those  by  which 
Cfiisoe  became  first  aware  of  the  visits  paid  to  his  island  by 
liis  savage  neighbors, — their  footprints,  left  impressed  on 
the  sands  over  which  they  stalked  of  old.  This  eai'ly 
Oolitic  volume  corresponds  in  its  contents  to  the  section  de- 
voted by  Cuvier,  in  his  great  work,  to  his  second  class,  the 
birds.    And  in  the  Stonisfield  slate, —  a  deposit  interposed 

Icatllng  dirisiona  and  clasBes  of  animals,  and,  as  shown  by  tho  fovniationii 
in  whicli  their  earliest  known  rcmidna  oceai'j  tlie  proboible  period  of  tlieir 
first  appearance  in  creation;  wliile  tlie  double  line  of  text  below  exhibits 
tho  complete  corroepondenee  which  obtains  between  thoir  occurrence  in 
nntiice  and  the  Cuvierian  arrangement.  Tho  lino  repiiiRontative  of  tho 
Kiidiata  oty^ht  perhaps  to  hare  been  elevated  a  little  higher  than  either  of 
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between  tlie  "luferior"  and  "Great  Oolites,"  wc  detect 
the  eai-Iiest  indtcatioiis  of  his  first  or  manmialiferoaa  class, 
apparently  represented,  howevei',  by  but  one  order, — tlie 
Marsupiata,  or  pouched  animals,  to  whose  special  place  in 
the  scale  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  refer.  Not 
until  we  reach  the  times  of  the  Tertiary  division  do  the 
mammals  in  their  higher  orders  appear.  The  great  Teiti- 
aiy  volume  corresponds  to  those  volumes  of  Cuvier  which 
treat  of  the  placental  animals  that  suckle  their  young. 
And  finally,  —  last  bom  of  creation,— man  appeal's  upon 
the  scene,  in  his  several  races  and  varieties ;  the  sublime 
arch  of  animal  being  at  length,  receives  ita  keystone ;  and 
the  finished  work  stands  up  complete,  from  foundation  to 
pinnacle,  at  once  an  admirably  adjusted  occupant  of  space, 
and  a  wondei-ftd.  raonum.ent  of  Divine  aiTangement  and 
chtssification,  as  it  exists  in  time.  Save  at  two  special 
points,  to  wliich  I  shall  afterwards  advert,  the  paiticular 
arrangement  unfolded  by  geologic  Mstoiy  is  exactly  that 
which  the  greatest  and  most  philosophic  of  the  naturalists 
had,  just  previous  to  ita  discovery,  originated  and  adopted 
as  most  conformable  to  nature :  the  arrangements  of  geo- 
logic histoiy  as  exhibited  in  time,  if^  commencing  at  the 
earliest  ages,  we  pursue  it  downwards,  is  exactly  that  of 
the  "  Animal  Kingdom  "  of  Cuvier  read  backwards. 

Let  ns  then,  in  grappling  with  the  vast  multiplicity  of 
our  subject,  attempt  reducing  and  simplifying  it  by  means 
of  the  classifying  principle;  not  simply,  however, — again 
to  recur  to  the  remark  of  the  metaphysician,  —  aa  an  inter- 
nal principle  ^ven  ua  by  nature,  but  as  an  external  prindple 
exempl^ied  by  nature.  Let  us  take  the  organisms  of  the 
old  geolo^c  periods  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
time ;  secure,  as  has  been  shown,  that  if  om-  chronology  be 
coiTcct,  our  classification  will,  as  a  consequence,  be  good. 
It  will  be  for  the  natural  theologians  of  the  coming  age  ti, 
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show  the  bearing  of  thia  wonderful  fact  on  the  p 
man  towards  the  just  and  the  sohd,  and  on  the  hemg  and 
character  of  man's  Creator, — to  estabhsh,  on  the  one  hand, 
against  the  Bndue  depreciators  of  uitcUect  and  its  results, 
that  in  certain  departments  of  mind,  such  as  that  which 
deala  with  the  aiTangemant  and  developmout  of  the  scheme 

of  organic  being,  human  thought  is  not  profitlessly  revolv- 
ing in  an  idle  circle,  hut  progresmg  Qodwards,  and  gradu- 
ally unlocking  the  order  of  creation.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  equally  his  proper  bnsine^  to  demand  of 
the  Pantheist  how, — seeing  that  only  yersojis  (such  as  the 
Cttviera  and  Lindleys)  could  have  wrought  oat  for  themselves 
the  real  an^angement  of  this  scheme, — how,  I  say,  or  on  what 
principle,  it  is  to  be  held  that  it  was  a  scheme  originated 
and  established  at  the  beginning,  not  by  Apersoniil,  but  by 
an  impersonal  God.  But  oar  present  business  ia  with  the 
/ixot  of  the  parallel  arrangements.  Divine  and  human, — 
not  with  the  inferences  legitimately  deduoible  from  it. 

Beginning  with  the  plants,  let  us,  however,  remark,  that 
they  do  not  precede  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  the 
humbler   animals.     No  more   ancient   organism  than  the 


Oldhamia  of  the  Lowest  Irish  Silurians,  a  plant-like  zoo- 
phyte somewhat  resembling  our  modem  seitularia,  has  yet 
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been  detected  by  the  geologist ;  tliOTigh  only  a  few  months 
ago  the  researches  of  Mr,  Salter  in  the  ancient  rocks  of  the 
Longmynd,  Shropshire,  previously  deemed  npfossiliferous, 
have  given  to  it  what  seem  to  be  contemporary  vegetable 
organisms,  in  a  few  iU-preseiTed  fucoids.  So  far  as  is  yet 
known,  plants  and  animals  appear  together.  The  long  Up- 
wai'd  march  of  the  animal  kingdom  takea  it«  departure  at 
its  starting  point  from  a  thick  forest  of  algfe.  In  Bohemia, 
in  Norway,  in  Sweden,  in  the  British  Islands,  in  North 
America,  wherever,  in  fine,  what  appears  to  be  the  lowest,  or 
at  least  one  of  the  lowest,  zones  of  life  has  yet  been  detected, 
tho  rocks  are  found  to  be  darkened  by  the  remains  of  algEe, 
80  abundantly  developed  in  some  eases,  that  they  compose, 
as  in  the  ancient  Lower  Silurians  of  Dumfriesshii-e,  impure 
beds  of  anthracite  several  feet  in  thickness.  Appai'cntly, 
from  the  original  looseness  of  their  texture,  tho  individual 
plants  are  but  indifferently  presei-ved ;  nor  can  we  expect 
that  ovganisms  so  ancient  should  exhibit  any  very  close 
rciemblanco  to  the  plants  which  darken  tho  half-tide  rocks 
and  skerries  of  our  coasts  at  the  present  time.  We  do 
detect,  however,  in  tome  of  the^e  primoi-dial  fossils,  at  least 


a  noticeable  likeness  to  families  familiar  to  the  modeni  algse- 
ologist.    The  cord-like  plant,  Olwrda  filum,'kaov/n.  to  our 
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children  as  "dead  men's  ropes,"  fioni  its  plowing  fatal  at 
times  to  the  too  adventurous  swimmer  who  gets  entangled 
in  its  thict  wreaths,  had  a  Lower  Silurian  lepresentative, 
tnown  to  tho  Paltcontologist  as  the  Palcochorda,  or  an 
cient  chorda,  which  existed  apparently  ui  two  species,  —  a 
larger  and  amaJler.  Tho  still  hetter  known  Ghondnis  cris- 
pus,  the  Irish  moss  or  carrageen  of  oar  cookery-hooks,  has 
likewise  its  apparent  though  more  distant  representative  in 
Ckon(Mtis,  a  Lower  Silurian  algse,  of  which  there  seems  to 
exist  at  least  three  species.  The  fueoids,  or  kelp  weeds, 
appear  to  have  had  also  their  representatives  in  such  planta 
as  JfUcoides  gracilis  of  tho  Lower  SUurians  of  the  Malvems; 
in  short,  the  Thallogens  of  the  first  ages  of  vegetable  life 
seem  to  have  resembled,  in  tho  group,  and  in  at  least 
their  more  prominent  features,  the  algfe  of  the  existing 
time.  And  with  the  firet  indications  of  land  wo  pass  direct 
from  the  Thallogens  to  the  Acrogena, — from  the  sea  weeds 
to  the  fern  allies.  The  Lycopodiaceie,  or  club  mosses,  bear 
in  the  axils  of  then-  leaves  minute  circular  cases,  which  foi-m 
the  receptacles  of  their  spore-like  seeds.  And  when,  high 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  System,  and  just  when  preparing  to 
quit  it  ibr  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  we  detect  our 
earliest  terrestrial  organisms,  we  find  that  they  are  com- 
posed exclusively  of  those  little  spore  receptacles.  ITienum- 
ber  of  land  plants  gradually  increases  as  wo  ascend  into  the 
overlying  system.  Still,  however,  the  Flora  of  even  the 
Old  Bed  is  but  meagre  and  poor;  and  you  will  perhaps 
peimit  me  to  lighten  this  part  of  my  subject,  which  threat- 
ens too  palpably  to  partake  of  tho  poverty  of  that  with 
which  it  deals,  by  a  simple  illustration. 

We  stand,  at  low  ebb,  on  the  outer  edge  of  one  of  those 
iron-bound  shores  of  the  Western  Highlands,  Hch  in  forests 
of  algse,  from  which,  not  yet  a  generation  bygone,  our  Celtic 
proprietors  used  to  derive  a  larger  portion  of  their  revenues 
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than  from  their  ficlda  aiifl  moors.  Rock  and  skerry  are 
brown  with  sea  weed.  The  long  cylindrical  lines  of  Chorda 
jUvm,  many  feet  in  length,  lio  aslant  in  the  tideway ;  long 
shaggy  bunches  of  Fucua  serratus  and  Mteus  nodosus  droop 
heavily  from  the  rock  sides ;  whUo  the  flatter  ledges,  that 
fonn  the  une  n  floor  j  on  viiich  we  tread,  bristle  thick 
with  the  -tifF  a  t  h"  u  miny-cleft  fronds  of  at  least  two 
species  of     1       In    — tie   common  carrageen,   and  the 


EQUiSETCM 


smaller  species,  C  Nbrvegious.     Now,  in  the  thickly-«pread 
fticoida  of  this  Highland  shore  we  have  not  a  very  inadequate 
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representation  of  the  first,  or  thallogenio  vegetation,  —  that 
of  the  gi-eat  SUnrian  period,  as  exhibited  in  the  roclts,  from 
the  base  to  nearly  the  top  of  the  system.  And  should  we 
add  to  tho  rocky  tra«t,  rich  in  fucoids,  a  snbmaiine  meadow 
of  pale  shell  sand,  covered  by  a  deep  green  swathe  of  zoe- 
tera,  with  its  jointed  saocharino  roots  and  slim  flowers,  un- 
furnished with  petals,  we  would  render  it  perhaps  more 
adequately  representative  still. 

We  cross  the  bea«h,  and  enter  on  a  hare  brown  moor, 
comparatively  fertJle,  however,  in  the  club  mosses.  One  of 
the  largest  and  finest  of  the  species,  I/ffeopodium  clavatum, 
with  its  long  scaly  stems  and  upright  spikes  of  lighter  green, 
—  altogether  a  graceful  though  flowerless  plant,  which  the 
herd-boy  learns  to  select  from  among  its  fellows,  and  to  bind 
round  his  cap,  ~  goes  trailing  on  the  drier  spots  for  many 
feet  over  the  soil;  while  at  the  edge  of  trickling  runnel  or 


marshy  hollow,  a  smaller  and  le^  hardy  spociea,  Zi/cqpo- 
dium  inundatum,  takes  its  place.  The  marshes  themselves 
biistle  thick  with  the  deep  green  horse  tail,  £JqiHsetum 
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fiumatiU,  with  its  fluted  stem  and  vcrtioillate  series  of  linear 
branches.  Two  other  specie  of  the  same^enus,  Equisetwm 
sj/lvatimm  and  Squisetwti  arvetise,  flourish  on  the  drier 
parts  of  the  moor,  blent  with  two  species  of  minute  ferns, 
the  moonwort  and  the  adder's  tongue,  —  ferns  that,  like  the 
magnificent  royal  fern  {Osmttnda  regalis),  though  on  a 
much  humbler  scale,  bear  their  seed  cases  on  independent 
stems,  and  were  much  sought  after  of  old  for  inm^nary 
virtues,  whiuh  the  modern  schools  of  medicine  refuse  to 
recognize.  Higher  up  the  moor,  ferns  of  ampler  size  occur, 
and  what  seems  to  be  rushes,  which  bear  atop  conglobate 
panicles  on  their  smooth  leafless  stems;  but  at  its  lower 
edge  little  else  appears  than  the  higher  Acrogens,  —  ferns 
and  their  allies  Thcie  occurs,  however,  just  beyond  the 
first  group  of  club  mos'-f,  —  i  icmiilviblo  o\Leption  m  a 
solitary  i>ine,  —  tho  adi  ince  t;i.\  n  1  ot  onr  of  tht  antiLnt 

Fig  10 


forests  of  the  couatiy,  which  may  be  seen  far  in  the  back- 
ground, clothing  with  its  shaggy  covering  of  deep  green 
the  lower  hill-slopes.     And  as  we  found  in  the  Thallogens  of 
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that  littoral  Eone  over  which  wchave  just  passed,  represent- 
atives of  the  marine  flora  of  tho  Silurian  Systena,  from  tho 
first  appearance  of  organisms  in  its  nether  beds,  to  its  bono- 
bed  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks,  in  which  the  Lycopoditea 
first  appear,  bo  in  the  Acrogens  of  that  moor,  with  its 
soUtaiy  coniferous  tree,  we  may  recognize  an  equally 
striking  representative  of  the  terrestrial  flora  which  existed 
during  the  depodtion  of  these  Ludlow  rooks,  and  of  tho 
various  formations  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Lower, 
Middle,  and  Upper. 

In  the  upper  beds  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  Lycopoditea  are  the  only  terrestrial  plants 
yet  found.  In  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  we  find  added 
to  these,  with  "Oiallogens  that  bear  at  least  the  same  gen- 
eral character  as  in  the  system  beneath,  minute  fems,  and  a 
greatly  larger  plant,  allied  to  the  horse  tails.  The  Old  Ked 
flora  seems  to  have  been  prevailingly  an  aciogcnic  flora; 
and  yet  with  almost  its  first  beginnings,  —  contemporary 
with  at  least  the  earliei-  fossils  of  the  system  in  Scotland,  we 
find  a  true  pdlycotyledonous  tree,  not  lower  in  the  sc^e 
than  the  araucarites  of  the  Coal  Measures,  —  which  in 
sti-ucture  it  gi-eatly  resembles,  —  or  than  the  pines  or  cedars 
of  oiu-  o^vn  times  (see  Fig,  3).  Li  the  Middle  Old  Red 
Sandstone  there  occm-s,  with  plan  tsrepresentativeapparently 
of  the  fems  and  theii-  allies,  a  somewhat  equivocal  and  doubt- 
ful organism,  which  may  have  been  the  panicle  or  compound 
fruit  of  some  aquatic  rush  ;  whfle  in  the  Upper  Old  Red, 
just  ere  the  gorgeous  flora  of  the  Coal  Measures  began  to 
be,  there  ^cisted  in  considerable  abundance  a  stately  fern, 
the  Cyckipteris  Sibernicus  (see  Fig.  2),  of  mayhap  not 
smaller  proportions  than  our  monarch  of  the  British  fems, 
Onmunda  reffaUs,.  associated  with  a  peculiar  )epido3endi-on, 
and  what  seems  to  be  a  lepidostrobus,  —  possibly  the  fruc- 
tiferous spilte  or  cone  of  the  latter,  mingled  witli  cai-bona- 
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ceous  Btems,  ■which,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  texture,  and 
their  abundance,  give  evidence  of  a  low  but  not  scanty 


Of  the  Lower  Old  lied  Sands 
Sbettend. 
(On«  eighlli  uat.  eize.) 


(Mag.  twc 


vegetation.  Ere  passing  to  the  luxuriant 
flora,  I  shall  make  but  one  other  remark.  The  existing 
plants  whence  we  derive  our  analo^es  in  dealing  with  the 
vegetation  of  this  early  period,  contribute  but  little,  if  at  all, 
to  the  snpport  of  animal  life.  The  ferna  and  their  allies 
remain  untouched  by  tlie  grazing  animals.  Onr  native  club 
mosses,  though  once  used  in  medicine,  are  positively  dele- 
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terious  ;  the  horse  tails,  though  harmless,  so  abound  in  silcx, 
which  ■wra.ps  them  round  with  a  cuticle  of  stone,  that  they 
are  r^-ely  cropped  by  cattle  j  while  the  thickets  of  fern 


"% 


I 


which  cover  our  hill-aides,  and  seem  so  temptingly  rich  and 
gi'een  in  their  season,  scarce  support  the  existence  of  a  single 
creature,  and  remain  untouched  in  stem  and  lesiS,  from  their 
first  appeai'ance  in  spring,  until  they  droop  and  wither  under 
tho  frosts  of  early  winter.  Even  the  insects  that  infest  the 
fierbaria  of  the  botanist  almost  never  injure  his  ferns.  Nor 
arc  our  resin-producing  conifers,  though  they  nourish  a  few 
beetles,  fevorites  with  the  herbivorous  tribes  in  a  much 
gi-eater  degree.  Judging  from  all  we  yet  know,  the  earliest 
terrestrial  flora  may  have  covered  the  dry  land  with  its 
mantle  of  cheerful  green,  and  served  its  general  purpose, 
chemical  and  others,  in  the  well-balanced  economy  of  nature ; 
but  the  herb-eating  animals  would  have  fared  hut  ill  oven 
where  it  throve  most  Inxuriantly  ;  and  it  seems  to  harmonize 
with  the  fact  of  its  non-edible  chai-acter,  that  np  to  the  pres- 
ent time  we  know  not  that  a  single  herbivorous  animal 
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lived  among  its  shades.     From  all  that  appears,  it  iiisiy  be 
inferred  that  it  had  not  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  floras 
of  the  passing  time,  in  which,  according  to  the  poet, 
"  Tho  world's  broad  depends  on  Oio  shooting  of  a  seed." 

The  flora  of  the  Coal  Measuies  'was  the  iiihcst  and  most 
luxuriant,  in  at  least  mdividu  il  productions,  With  which  the 
fossil  hotanist  Las  fotmed  iny  icquimtance  Ne'ver  betore 
or  Mnce  did  oui  planet  bear  so  lank  a^eget'ition  a^  that 
of  which  the  munerocs  coai  seams  and  mfixmmable  shaJea 
of  tho  carhonifoious  jeiiod  form  but  i  portion  of  the 
remains, — tho  lortion  spired  m  the  first  instance  by 
dissipation  and  deciy,  and  m  the  second  by  the  dcnudmg 
agMicies.  Ahnost  all  our  coal, — the  stored  up  fuel  of  a 
world, — foi-ms  bnt  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  produce 
of  this  wonderful  flora.  Amid  much  that  was  so  strange 
and  antique  of  type  in  its  productions  as  to  set  the  analogies 
of  the  botanist  at  fault,  there  occurred  one  solitary  order, 
not  a  few  of  whoso  speeioa  closely  resembled  their  cogeners 
of  the  present  time,  I  refer,  of  course,  to  its  ferns.  And 
these  seem  to  have  formed  no  smaD  proportion  of  the  entire 
flora  of  the  period.  Francis  estimates  the  recent  dorsifer- 
ous ferns  of  Great  Britain  at  thirty-flve  species,  and  the 
species  of  all  the  other  genera  at  six  more, — forty-one 
species  in  all ;  and  as  the  flowering  plants  of  the  country  do 
not  fell  short  of  fourteen  hundred  species,  the  ferns  bear  to 
them  the  rather  small  proportion  of  about  one  to  thirty- 
live  ;  whereas  of  tho  British  Coal  Measure  flora,  in  which 
wo  do  not  yet  reckon  quite  throe  hundred  species  of  plants, 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  were  ferns.  Three  seventha 
of  the  entire  carbonifferons  flora  of  Britain  belonged  to  this 
familiar  class ;  and  for  about  fifty  species  more  we  can  dis- 
cover no  neai'er  analogies  than  those  which  connect  them 
with  the  fwu  allies.    And  if  -ftith  the  British  Coal  Measure 
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WG  incluilc  those  also  of  the  Contincni  of  America,  IVC  ehall 
find  the  proportions  in  fevor  of  tiie  fema  still  gi-eater.  Tho 
number  of  carboniferous  plants  hitherto  described  amoimts, 
says  M.  Ad.  Brogniart,  to  about  five  hundred,  and  of  these 
two  hundred  and  fifty, — one  half  of  the  whole, — were 
i'arna. 


Fig,  u. 


Riang  in  the  scale  firom  the  lower  to  tho  higher  vege- 
table forma  of  the  system,  —  from  its  ferns  to  its  trees,  — 
ive  find  great  conifers,  —  so  great  that  they  must  liave 
raised  their  heads  more  than  a  hundred  feet  over  tho  soil; 
aod  sueh  was  their  abundance  in  this  neighborhood,  that 

*  Fig,  14,  Ncuropferis  Loshii.  Fig.  15,  NeuropterlB  gigantoa.  Yig.  16, 
Neuroplerls  acuminata.  Fig.  17,  Spheiiopteila  afflnis.  Fig.  18,  Pecopterls 
lietorophylla.    Fig.  19,  Sphonoptoria  dilitnta. 
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one  can  scarce  examliio  a  fragment  of  coal  beside  one's 
houseliold  fire  that  is  not  chai-ged  with  their  cai-bonized 
remains.  Though  marked  by  certain  peculiarities  of  stmc- 
ture,  they  bore,  as  is  shown  by  the  fossi!  trunks  of  Granton 
and  Craigleith,  the  familiar  outlmes  of  true  coniferous  trees; 
and  would  mayhap  have  differed  no  more  in  appearance 
from  their  successors  of  the  same  order  that  now  live  in  our 
forests,  than  these  differ  from  the  conifers  of  New  Zealand 
or  of  New  South  Wales.     We  have  thus,  in 


Norfolk  Island  Pme     (Young  Specimen.) 


ferns  and  numerous  conifeious  trees  of  the  Coal  3 
known  objects  by  which  to  conceive  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  features  of  the  flora  of  which  they  composed  so 
large  a  part.  We  have  not  inadequate  conceptions  of  at 
once  the  giants  of  its  forests  and  the  gi-een  swathe  of  its 
plains  and  hill-sides,  —  of  its  mighty  trees  and  its  dwarf 
underwood,  —  of  its  cedars  of  Lebanon,  so  to  speak,  and  its 
hyssop  of  the  wall.    But  of  an  intermediate  class  we  have 
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no  existing  representatives;  and  in  this  class  the  fossil 
botanist  finds  puzzles  ajid  en- 
igmas with  which  hitherto  at 
least  he  has  been  able  to  deal 
■B-ith  only  indifierent  success. 
There  is  a  view,  however,  suf- 
ficiently simple,  which  may  be 
found  Bomewhat  to  lessen,  if 
not  altogether  remove,  the  dif- 
ficulty. Hatnre  does  not  dwell 
willingly  in  mediocrity ;  and 
so  in  all  ages  she  as  certainly 
produced  trees,  or  plants  of 
ti-ec-Ulce  proportions  and  bulk, 
as  she  did  minute  shrubs  and 
herbs.  In  not  a  few  of  the 
existing  orders  and  firoilies, 
such  as  the  Kosaoem,  the  Le- 
guminosEe,  the  Myrtaeose,  and 
many  others,  we  have  plants 
of  all  sizes,  from  the  creeping 


{Aai^ila  perrotetlana. ) 


*  Fig.  31,  r  a,  Eachis,  greatly  thlcStened  towarde  its  base  i)y 
aerial  roots,  shot  downwards  to  the  soil,  and  wliich  closely 


t  Fig.  aa,  m.  Cellular  ti 
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herb,  lialf  hidden  in  the  sward,  to  the  stately  tree.  The 
wild  dwai-f  etrawherry  and  minnte  stone-bramble  are  of  the 
same  order  as  our  finer  orchard  trees,  —  apple,  pear,  and 
plum,  —  or  as  those  noble  hawthorn,  mountain  ash,  and 
wild  cherry  trees,  that  impart  such  beauty  to  our  lawns  and 
woods;  Mid  the  minute  spring  vetch  and  everlasting  pea 
are  denizens  of  the  same  great  femily  as  the  tall  locust  and 
rcffiewQod  trees,  and  the  gorgeous  labummn.  Did  there 
exist  no  other  plants  than  the  Rosacese  or  the  Legurmnosse, 
we  would  possess,  notwithstanding,  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees, 
just  as  we  do  now.  And  in  plants  of  a  greatly  humbler 
order  we  have  instances  of  similar  variety  in  point  of  sisie. 
The  humblest  grass  in  our  meadows  belongs  to  the  same 
natural  order  as  the  tall  bamboo,  that,  shooting  up  its  pani- 
cles amid  the  jungles  of  India  to  the  height  of  Mxty  feet, 
looks  down  upon  all  the  second  class  trees  of  the  country. 
Again,  the  minute  forked  spleenwort  of  Arthur  Seat,  which 
rarely  exceeds  three  inches  in  length,  is  of  the  same  family 
as  those  tree-ferns  of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  that  rise 
to  an  elevation  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  And  we  know 
how  in  the  ferns  provision  is  made  for  the  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  the  tree-like  size  and  character.  The  rachis, 
which  in  the  smaller  species  is  either  subterranean  or  runs 
along  the  ground,  takes  in  the  tree-fern  a  different  direction, 
and,  rising  erect,  climbs  slowly  upwards  in  the  character  of 
a  trunk  or  stem,  and  sends  out  atop,  year  after  year,  a  higher 
and  yet  higher  coronal  of  fronds.  And  in  order  to  impart 
the  necessary  strength  to  this  trunk,  and  to  enable  it  to  war 
for  ages  with  the  elements,  its  mass  of  soft  cellular  tissue 
is  strengthened  all  round  by  internal  buttresses  of  dense 
vascular  fibre,  tough  and  elastic  as  the  strongest  woods, 

the  circumference;  /,  v,  darldy-colovod  woody  fltjrcs  of  great  strength,  tho 
"Internal  buttresses"  of  tJio  llluatratioii;  .;,  the  outer  coi'lJcal  portion 
fermed  by  tlie  bases  of  the  leaves. 
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Sow,  not  a  ftw  of  tiio  more  anomalous  forms  of  tlie  Coal 
Measures  seem  to  be  simply  fern  allies  of  the  types  Lycopo- 
daeese,  Marsileaceie,  and  Equisetum,  that,  escapmg  from  the 
mediocrity  of  mere  herbs,  shot  up  into  trees,  — some  of 
them  vei-y  great  trees, — and  that  had  of  necessity  to  bo 
fm-nished  with  a  tissue  widely  different  ii-om  that  of  their 
minuter  contemporaries  and  successors.  It  was  of  course 
an  absolute  mechanical  necessity,  that  if  they  were  to  pre- 


«  Eig.  23,  Brandling  stem,  with  b.H-k  iiTOl  lenvcs.  Tig  "a.ExtiemityoC 
branch.  Fig,  25,  Extremity  of  nnotlier  bnuii;li,  with  uidicatlon  of  coiio- 
like  recoptade  of  sporea  or  seed. 
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seat,  by  being  tall  and  large,  a  yn&e  front  to  the  tempest, 
they  should  also  be  comparatively  solid  and  strong  to  resist 
it ;  but  with  this  simple  mechanical  requirement  there  seems 
to  have  mingled  a  prindple  of  a  more  occult  chai'acter.  The 
Gymnogens  or  conifers  wcro  the  highest  vegetable  exist- 
ences of  the  period, — its  true  trees;  and  all  the  tree-like 
fern  allies  were  strengthened  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
their  increased  size,  on,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  con^erous 
principle.  Tissue  resembling  that  of  their  contemporary 
conifei-3  imparted  the  necessary  rigidity  to  their  frame- 
work; Bay,  so  strangely  were  they  pervaded  throughout 
by  tho  eoniferOKB  ohai'acteriatice,  that  it  aeema  difficult  to 
determine  whether  they  really  most  resembled  the  acro- 
genoTia  or  gymnogenoua  fiimilics.  The  Lepidodendra, — 
great  plants  of  the  club  moss  type,  that  rose  from  fifty  to 
seventy  feet  in  height, — had  well  nigh  as  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  tho  conifei'se  aa  to  the  Lycopodites.    The 


Calamites, — reed-like,  jointed  plants,  that  m.ore  nearly  re- 
semble the  EquisetacGie  than  aught  else  which  now  exists. 
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but  wMcli  attained,  in  tlie  larger  specimens,  to  the  height 
of  ordiaary  trees,  also  manifest  veiy  decidedly,  in  their 
internal  structure,  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  coni- 
fers. It  has  been  remarked  by  Lindley  and  Ilutton  of  even 
Sphenophylliim, — a  genua  of  plants  ■with  verticillate  leaves, 
of  which  at  least  six  species  occur  in  our  Coal  Measures, 
and  which  Erogniart  rcfci-s  to  one  of  the  humblest  families 
of  the  fern  allies, — that  it  seems  at  least  as  nearly  related 
to  the  Conifene  as  to  its  lowlier  representatives,  the  Mar- 
riloacese.  And  it  is  this  union  of  traits,  pertaining  to  what 
are  now  widely  separated  orders,  that  imparts  to  not  a  few 
of  the  vegetables  of  the  Coal  Measures  their  singularly 
jmomaious  character. 

Let  me  attempt  introducing  yon  more  intimately  to  one 
of  those  plants  which  present  scarce  any  analogy  with  exist- 
ing forms,  and  which  must  have  imparted  so  strange  a. 
character  and  appearance  to  the  flora  of  the  Coal  Measures. 
The  Sigillaria  formed  a  numerous  genua  of  the  Carboniferous 


period:  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  different  species  have 
been  enumerated  m  the  British  coal  fields  alone ;  and  ench 
was  their  individual  abundance,  that  there  are  great  seams 
of  coal  which  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  their 
At  least  the  ancient  soil  on  which  these  seams 
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rest,  and  on  ■wliich  tlieir  materials  appear  to  have  been 
elaborated  from  the  elements,  is  in  many  instances  as  thickly 
traversed  by  their  underground  stems  as  the  soil  occupied 
by  oar  densest  forests  is  traversed  by  the  tangled  roota  of 
the  trees  by  which  it  is  covered  ;  and  we  often  find  a^ociated 
with  them  in  these  cases  the  remains  of  no  other  plant. 
The  Sigillaria  were  remai-kable  for  their  beautifully  sculp- 
tured steins,  various  in  their  pattern,  according  to  their 
species.  All  were  fluted  vertically,  somewhat  like  columns 
of  the  Grecian  Doric;  and  each  flute  or  channel  hadita  Ime 
of  sculpture  running  adown  its  centre.  In  one  species  (8. 
fie(XMoaa^  the  sculpture  consists  of  round  knobs,  sarroimded 


bj     n  le  s,  hke  the  hat    of   h    bolt    of  the  ship  car- 

j  enter  m  a  other  (S  enfon  s)  the  k  obs  ire  double, 
an  1  of  in  o'v  1  form  somewhat  rese  bhng  ]  rs  of  kidneys, 
—  a  resemblance  to  which  the  species  owes  its  niime.  In 
another  species  {S.  catemUata)  what  seems  a  minute  chain 
6* 
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of  diatinctty  foi-med  elliptical  links  tlrops  down  the  middle 
of  each  flute ;  in  yet  another  (i5.  octdata)  the  carvings  are 
of  an  oval  form,  and,  bearing  each  a  round  impression  in  its 


centre,  they  eomewhat  resemble  tows  of  stai 
while  the  carvings  in  yet  another  species  {^S.  pachydei-md) 
conast  chiefly  of  crescent-shaped  depressions.  The  roots, 
or  rather  underground  stems,  of  this  curious  genus  attracted 
notice,  from  their  singularity,  long  ere  their  connection  with 
the  carved  and  fluted  stems  had  been  determined,  and  have 
heen  often  desoiihed  as  the  "  stigmaria  "  of  the  fossil  botanist. 
They,  too,  have  their  curious  carvings,  consisting  of  deeply 
marked  stigmata,  quincnnciaDy  arranged,  with  each  a  little 
ring  at  its  bottom,  and,  in  at  least  one  rai-e  species,  surroimded 
by  a  sculptnred  star.  Unlike  true  roots,  they  terminate 
abraptly ;  each  rootlet  which  tbey  send  forth  was  jointed  to 
the  little  ring  or  dimpled  knob  at  the  bottom,  of  the  atig- 
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mata ;  and  tlie  appearance  of  the  whole,  as  it  radiated  ii-om 
the  central  mass,  whence  the  carved  trunk  proceeded,  some- 
what resembled  -that  of  an  enormous  coach-wheel  divested 


of  the  rim.  TJnfortimately  we  cannot  yet  complete  our 
description  of  this  sti'ange  plant.  A  specimen,  traced  for 
ahout  forty  feet  across  a  shale  bed,  was  found  to  bifiircate 
atop  into  two  great  tranches,— a  characteristic  m  which,  with 
several  others,  it  differed  from  most  of  the  tree-fei-ns,  —  a 
class  of  plants  to  which  Adolphe  Brogniart  is  incHned  to 
deem  it  related ;  but  no  specimen  has  yet  shown  the  natm-e 
of  its  foliage.  I  am,  however,  not  a  httle  disposed  to 
believe  with  Brogniart  that  it  may  hav6  horno  as  leaves 
some  of  the  supposed  ferns  of  the  Coal  Measures ;  nowhere, 
at  least,  have  I  fonnd  these  lie  so  thickly,  layer  above  layer, 
as  around  the  stems  of  Sigillaiia ;  and  the  flict  that,  even  in 
om-  own  times,  plants  widely  diifering  fi-om  the  tree-ferns, 
—  such,  for  instance,  as  one  of  the  Cycadese, —  ebonld  bear 
leaves  scarce  distinguishable  from  fern  fronds,  may  well 
reconcile  us  to  an  apparent  anomaly  in  the  case  of  an  ancient 
plant  such  as  Sigillai-ia,  whose  entii-e  constitution,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  ascertained,  appears  to  have  been  anomalous. 
The  scnlpturesque  character  of  this  richly  fretted  genns  was 
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Fig  32 


sharel  bj  not  i  few  o"it9coiitGmporaries.  The  Ulodendr.a, 
■with  their  lectnliiieir  lowa  of  circnlar  scai-s,  and  their  stems 
co^  ered  with  leaf  like  carvings,  rivalled 
m  effect  the  ornately  relieved  torus 
of  1  Covinthian  column :  Favularia, 
Knoiiia,  Halonia,  many  of  the  Cala- 
mites,  and  all  the  Lepidodendra,  ex- 
hibited the  most  delicate  sculptnring. 
In  waking  among  the  ruing  of  this 
ancient  flora,  the  Paleontologist  al- 
most feels  as  if  he  had  got  among 
the  broken  fragments  of  Italian  pal- 
aces, erected  long  ages  ago,  when  the 
architoctnro  of  Rome  was  most  omato, 
and  every  moulding  was  roughened  with  ornament ;  and  in 


{One  fifth  iial.  size.) 


attempting  to  cull  up  in  fancy  the  old  Oai-boniferous  li 
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he  has  to  dwell  on  this  peeuliai'  feature  as  one  of  the  most 


prominent,  i  id  to  ■!       in  the  miltit    li-  ot  tiunks  darkened 
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above  by  cloucls  of  foliage,  that  rise  upon  liim  in  the  pros- 
pect, the  slim  columns  of  an  elder  Alhambra,  roughened 
■with  arabesque  tracery  and  exquisite  filagree  work. 

In  the  Oolitic  flora  we  find  a  few  peculiar  features  intro- 
duced. The  CycadcEB, — a  fiimily  of  plants  allied  to  tlie 
ferns  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  conifers  on  the  other,  and 
which  in  their  genei-al  aspect  not  a  httle  resemble  stunted 
palms, —  appear  in  this  flora  for  the  first  time.  Its  coniferous 
genera,  too,  receive  great  accessions  to  their  numbers,  and 


hegin  to  resemble,  more  closely  than  at  an  earlier  period, 
the  genera  which  still  continue  to  exist.  The  cypresses,  the 
yews,  the  thujas,  the  dammaras,  all  make  their  earliest  ap- 
pearance in  the  flora  of  the  Oohte.  Among  our  existing 
woods  there  seem  to  bo  but  two  conifers  (that  attain  to  the 
dignity  of  trees)  indigenous  to  Britahi, — the  common  yew, 
Ihxus  baeoata,  and  the  common  Scotch  fir,_P/jn*a  aylvestris; 
and  yet  we  know  that  the  latter  alone  formed,  during  the 
last  few  centuries,  gi-eat  woods,  that  darkened  for  many 
miles  together  the  now  barren  moors  and  bare  hill-sides  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland, — moors  and  hill-sides  that, 
though  long  since  divested  of  their  last  tree,  are  still  known 
by  their  old  name  of  forests.     In  the  times  of  the  Oolite, 
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on  the  other  hand,  Britain  had  from  fourteen  to  twenty 
different  species  of  conifers  ;  and  its  great  forests,  of  whose 
existence  we  have  direct  evidence  in  the  very  abundant 
lignitM  of  the  system,  must  have  possessed  a  richness  :and 
variety  which  our  ancient  fir  woods  of  the  historic  or  kumafi 
period  could  not  have  possessed.  With  the  Conifers  and 
the  Cycadeee  there  were  many  fems  associated, — bo  many, 
that  they  still  composed  neaily  two  fifths  of  the  entire  flora; 
and  associated  with  these,  though  in  reduced  proportions, 


iiiii 


EQUI3BT0M 


we  find  the  fern  allies.  The  reduction,  however,  of  these 
last  is  rather  in  species  than  in  individuals.  The  Brora 
Coal,  one  of  the  most  considerable  Oolitic  seams  in  Europe, 
seems  to  have  been  formed  almost  exclusively  of  an  eqm- 
setum, —  M  eolumnare.  In  this  flora  the  more  equivocal 
productions  of  the  Coal  Measures  are  represented  by  what 
seems  to  be  the  last  of  the  Calamites ;  but  it  contains  no 
Lepidodendra, — no  Ulodendra, — no  Sigillaria, — noFavu- 
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laria,  — no  Knovria  or  IlaJonia.  Those  monsters  of  the  vcg' 
etable  world  that  united  to  the  forms  of  its  humbler  produc- 
tions the  bulk  of  trees,  had,  with  the  solitai'y  exception  of 
the  Calamitea,  pt^sed  into  extindjon ;  and  ere  the  close  of 
the  system  they  too  had  disappeared.  The  foi-ms  home  by 
most  of  the  Oolitic  plants  were  comparatively  femiliar  forms. 
With  the  Acrogens  and  Gymnogens  we  find  the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  Xiihaceje,  or  lily-like  plants, —  of  plants,  too, 
.allied  to  the  Pandanaeese  or  screw  pines,  the  fruits  of  which 
are  sometimes  preserved  in  a  wonderfully  perfect  state  of 
keeping  in  the  Inferior  Oolite,  together  with  Carpolithes, — 
palm-like  fruits,  very  ornately  soalptared, —  and  the  reniaina 
of  at  least  one  other  monocotyledon,  that  beai-s  the  some- 
what general  name  of  an  Endogenite.  With  these  thero 
occur  a  few  disputed  Ici^es,  which  I  must  persist  in  regard- 
I      ^  F  ,  4" 


ing  as  dicotyledonous.     But  they  formed,  whatever  their 
true  character,  a  very  inconspicuous  feature  in  the  Oolitic 

*  So  tnio  fossil  palTiia  have  yet  been  detected  in  the  great  Oolitic  and 
"Weoliien  syBtems,  though  they  certainly  occur  tn  the  Cartoniferons  and 
PermJun.  rocks,  and  ore  comparatively  common  in  tlte  earlier  and  middle 
Tertiary  formalJonB.  Much  cannot  be  founded  on  merely  negative  evidence ; 
but  it  wonld  be  certainly  a  curious  clreamEtance  ehould  It  be  found  that 
this  graceful  femily,  flxst  oBhcred  into  heing  some  time  in  the  later  Palieo? 
zoic  periods,  was  withdrawn  from  creation  during  the  Middle  ages  of  the 
earth's  history,  to  Ije  aeain  introdneed  in  greatly  more  than  the  earlier  pro- 
portions duriiig  the  Tctljary  mid  lucent  periods. 
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flora;  and  not  until  the  overlying  Cretaceous  System  is 
ushered  in  do  we  find  leaves  in  any  considerable  quantity 
decidedly  of  this  high  femily ;  nor  until  we  enter  into  the 
earlier  Tertiaiiea  do  we  succeed  in  detecting  a  trae  dicoty- 
ledonous tree.  On  such  an  amount  of  observation  ia  thk 
order  of  succession  determined, —  thongh  the  evidence  ia, 
of  course,  mainly  negative, —  that  when,  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago.  Dr.  John  Wilaon,  the  learned  Free  Church 
misaonary  to  the  Parsecs  of  India,  aubmitted  to  me  speci- 
mens of  ibsail  woods  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the  Egyptian 
Desei-t,  in  order  that  I  might  if  posable  determine  their 


age,  I  told  him,  ere  yet  the  optical  lapidary  had  prepared 
them  for  examination,  that  if  they  exhibited  the  coniferous 
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structure,  they  miglit  belong  to  any  geologic  period  from  the 
times  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  downwarda ;  hut 
that  if  they  manifested  in  their  tissue  the  dicotyletlonoiKJ 
character,  they  could  not  ho  older  than  the  tinaes  of  the 
Tertiary.  On  subinitting  them  in  thin  slices  to  the  micro- 
scope, they  were  found  to  exhibit  the  peculiar  dicotyledonous 

Fis.  42, 


Structure  as  strongly  as  the  oak  or  chestnut.  And  Lien- 
tenant  Newbold'8  researches  in  the  deposit  in  which  they 
occur  has  since  demonstrated,  on  stratigraphical  evidence, 
that  not  only  does  it  belong  to  the  great  Tertiary  division. 
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but  also  to  one  of  tlic  comparatively  moiU'iii  fomiations  ol' 
the  Tertiaiy. 

The  earlier  flora  of  this  Tertiary  division  presents  an 
aspect  widely  difierent  from  that  of  any  of  the  previous 
ones.  Tho  ferns  and  their  allies  sink  into  thdr  existing 
proportions;  nor  do  the  conifevas,  previously  so  abundant, 
occupy  any  longer  a  prominent  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dicotyledonous  herbs  aiid  trees,  previously  so  inconspic- 
uous in  creation,  are  hu-gely  developed.  Trees  of  those 
Amentiferous  orders  to  ivliich  the  oak,  the  haael,  the  beech, 
and  the  plane  belong,  were  perhaps  not  less  abimdant  in  the 
Eooene  woods  than  in  those  of  the  present  time:  they  were 
mingled  with  trees  of  the  Laurel,  the  Leguminoua,  and  the 
Anonaceous  or  custard  apple  families,  with  many  others; 


and  deep  for^ts,  m  the  latitude  of  London  {in  which  the 
intertroi>ical  foi-ms  must  now  be  protected,  as  in  the  Oi-ystal 
Palace,  with  coverings  of  glass,  and  warmed  by  ar-tificial 
heat),  abounded  in  graceful  palms.  Mr,  Bowerbank  found 
in  the  London  clay  of  the  island  of  Sheppey  alone  the  fruits 
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of  no  fewer  than  thirteen  different  species  of  this  pictureaqiio 
family,  wiiich  lends  so  peculiar  a  feature  to  the  landscapes 
in  which  it  occurs;  and  ascertained  that  the  undergrowth 
beneath  was  composed,  in  large  propoition,  of  weeping 
plants  of  the  gourd  and  melon  order.  From  the  middle  or 
Miocene  flora  of  the  Tertiary  division,  —  of  which  we  seem 
to  possess  in  Britain  only  the  small  but  interesting  fragment 
detected  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll  among  the  trap- 
beds  of  Mull, ^ — -most  of  the  more  exotic  foi"ms  seem  to 
have  been  excluded.  Tlie  palms,  however,  still  survive  in 
no  fewer  than  thirty-one  difllerent  species,  and  we  find  in 
great  abundance,  in  the  place  of  the  other  exotica,  remmns 
of  the  plane  and  buckthorn  femilies,  —  part  of  a  gi-oup  of 
plants  that  in  their  genei-al  aspect,  as  slioivii  In  the  Teitiaiy 
deports  of  the  Continent,  not  a  little  resembled  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  the  present  day.  The  nearer 
we  approach  to  existing  times,  the  more  ^miliar  in  foiTO 
and  outline  do  the  herbs  and  trees  become.  "We  detect,  as 
has  been  shown,  at  least  one  existing  order  in  the  ferns  of 
the  Coal  Measures;  we  detect  at  least  existing  genera 
among  the  Coniferse,  Equisetaceee,  and  Cycadacese  of  the 
Oolite ;  the  acacias,  gourds,  and  laurels  of  the  Eocene  flora, 
and  the  planes,  willows,  and  buckthorns  of  the  Miocene, 
though  we  fell  to  identify  their  species  with  aught  that  now 
lives,  still  more  strongly  remind  as  of  the  recent  productions 
of  our  forests  or  conservatories ;  and,  on  entering,  in  our 
downward  course,  the  Pleistocene  period,  we  at  length  find 
ourselves  among  familial"  ^)ecieB.  On  old  terrestrial  sur- 
faces, that  date  befoi-e  the  times  of  the  glacial  period,  and 
nnderlie  the  boiilder  clay,  the  remains  of  forests  of  oak, 
birch,  hazel,  and  fir  have  been  detected, — all  of  the  familiar 
species  indigenous  to  the  countiy,  and  which  still  flom-ish 
in  our  native  woods.  And  it  was  held  by  the  late  Professor 
Edward  Forbes,  that  the  most  ancient  of  his  five  existing 
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Eritish  floras,  —  that  wliitth  occurs  m  the  southwest  of 
Ireland,  and  coiTesponds  with  tlie  flora  of  the  northwest 
of  Spiun  and  the  Pyrenees, — had  been  introduced  into  the 
country  aa  early,  perhaps,  as  the  times  of  the  Miocene.  Be 
this,  however,  aa  it  may,  there  can  rest  no  doubt  on  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  prevailing  trees  of  our  indigenoa^ 
forests. 

The  oat,  the  hirch,  the  hazel,  the  Scotch  fir,  all  lived,  ! 
repeat,  in  what  is  now  Britain,  ere  the  last  great  depression 
of  the  land.  The  gigantic  northern  elephant  and  rhino- 
ceros, extinct  for  trntold  ages,  forced  their  way  througli 
their  tangled  branches ;  and  the  British  tiger  and  hyanr, 
harbored  in  their  thickets.  Cuvier  framed  an  argument  for 
the  fixity  of  species  on  the  lact  that  the  birds  Mid  beasts 
embalmed  in  tlie  catacombs  were  identical  in  eveiy  respect 
with  the  animals  of  the  same  kinds  that  live  now.  But 
what,  it  has  been  asked,  waa  a  brief  period  of  three  thou- 
sand years,  compared  with  the  geolo^c  ages  ?  or  how  could 
any  auch  argument  be  founded  on  a  basis  so  little  extended  V 
It  is,  however,  to  no  such  narrow  basis  we  can  refer  in 
the  case  of  tlicso  woods.  AH  human  histoiy  is  comprised 
in  the  nearer  comer  of  the  immense  period  which  they 
measure  out ;  and  yet,  from  their  first  appearance  in  creation 
tiU  now  they  have  not  altered  a  single  fibre.  And  such,  on 
this  point,  is  the  invaiiable  testimony  of  Pateontologic 
science, — testimony  so  invariable,  that  no  great  Paheontol- 
ogist  waa  ever  yet  an  asserter  of  the  development  hypothe- 
sis. With  the  existing  trees  of  our  indigenous  wooda  it  i.^ 
probable  that  in  even  these  early  times  a  considerable  pci'- 
tion  of  the  herbs  of  our  recent  flora  would  have  been  a^o- 
ciated,  though  their  remains,  less  fitted  for  preservatioii, 
have  foiled  to  leave  distinct  trace  behind  them.  We  at 
least  know  generally,  that  with  eaflh  succeeding  period 
there  appeared  a  more  extensively  useful  and  various  vege- 
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tation  ttan  that  which  had  gone  before.  I  have  already 
refeiTed  to  the  sombre,  unproductive  character  of  the 
earliest  terrestrial  flora  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It 
was  a  flora  unfitted,  apparently,  for  the  support  of  either 
graminivorous  bird  or  herbivorous  quadruped.  The  siiigu- 
laa'Iy  profuse  vegetation  of  the  Coal  Measures  was,  with  all 
its  wild  luxuriance,  of  a  resembling  cast.  So  far  as  appears, 
neither  flock  nor  herd  could  have  lived  on  ite  greenest  and 
richest  plains  ;  nor  does  even  the  flora  of  the  Oolite  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  least  suited  for  the  purposes  of  the 
shepherd  or  herdsman.  Not  until  we  enter  on  the  Tertiary 
periods  do  we  find  floras  amid  which  man  might  have  profit- 
ably labored  as  a  dresser  of  gardens,  a  tiUer  of  fields,  or  a 
keeper  of  flocks  and  herds.  N'ay,  there  are  whole  orders 
and  femilies  of  plants  of  the  very  flret  importance  to  man 
which  do  not  appear  until  late  in  even  the  Tertiary  ages. 
Some  degree  of  doubt  must  always  attach  to  merely  nega- 
tive evidence ;  but  Agassiz,  a  geologist  whose  statements 
must  be  received  with  respect  by  every  student  of  the 
science,  finds  reason  to  conclude  that  the  order  of  the 
Bosa«ea3,  —  an  order  more  important  to  the  gardener  than 
almost  any  othei',  and  to  which  the  apple,  the  pear,  the 
quince,  the  tdierry,  the  plum,  the  peach,  the  apncot,  the 
victorine,  the  almond,  the  raspberry,  the  strawben-y,  imd 
the  various  brambleben-ies  belong,  together  with  all  the 
roses  and  the  potentillas, — was  introduced  only  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  appearance  of  man.  And  the  trac 
grasses,  —  a  still  more  important  order,  which,  as  the  corn- 
bearing  plants  of  the  agi-iculturist,  ieed  at  the  present  time 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  human  species,  and  in  their  hum- 
bler varieties  form  the  staple  food  of  the  grazing  animals, 
—  scarce  appear  in  the  fossil  state  at  all.  They  are  pecu- 
liarly plants  of  the  linman  period. 

Let  ine  instance  one  other  family  of  which  the  fossil  bot- 
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aiiist  has  not  yet  euccccded  in  finding  any  trsKse  in  even  tlie 
Tertiary  deposits,  and  whicli  appears  to  have  been  specially 
created  for  the  gratification  of  Imman  sense.  Unlilfe  the 
Rosaceje,  it  exhibits  no  rich  blow  of  color,  or  tempting 
show  of  luscious  fruit; — it  does  not  appeal  very  directly  to 
either  the  sense  of  taste  or  of  sight ;  bnt  it  is  richly  odoiif- 
erous ;  and,  though  deemed  somewhat  ont  of  place  in  the 
garden  for  the  last  century  and  more,  it  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  some  of  onr  most  fiishionable  perfumea. 
I  refer  to  the  Zahiate  family,  —  a  family  to  which  the 
lavendei's,  the  mints,  the  thymes,  and  the  hyssops  belong, 
with  basil,  rosemary,  and  marjorum,  —  all  plants  of  "gi'ay 
renown,"  as  Shenstone  happily  remarks  in  his  description 
of  tlie  herbal  of  his  "  Schoolmistress." 

"  Herbs  too  sha  knew,  and  well  of  eadi  could  spcalc, 
That  In  her  gonleii  sippod  tho  Bitvory  dow, 
"Wliare  no  vain  flower  disclosed  a  gnudy  atccalt. 
But  herbs  for  use  and  physio  not  a  ffew, 
Of  gray  renown  iviihln  those  horders  grew. 
Tho  tufted  basil,  pun-proToking  thyino. 
And  fragrant  balm,  and  sage  of  sober  hue. 

"Andmaiiorum  sweet  in  shepherd's  posio  found. 
And  layonder,  whoso  spikes  of  aauro  bloom 
Shall  ho  erewhila  in  arid  bundles  bound, 
To  lurk  amid  hor  labors  of  the  loom. 
And  orown  her  kereliiefs  clean  with  meiklo  raiK  perfume, 

"  And  here  ti'im  rosemaiy,  that  wliilom  ci'owned 
Tho  daintiest  garden  of  tlio  proudest  poor, 
Ere,  driven  from  its  envied  site,  it  found 
A  saered  shfiitei'  for  its  branchoa  here. 
Where,  edged  with  gold,  its  glittering  Kkivts  appear. 
With  horohound  gray,  and  mint  of  softer  green." 

All  the  plants  here  eniunerated  belong  to  the  labiate  fiiraily ; 
which,  though  unfiiahionable  even  in  SheiKtone's  days,  have 
still  their  products  favorably  received  in  the  very  Lest  society. 
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Tlie  roseraaiy,  whose  "banisliment  fi-om  the  gardena  of  tiw 

gi-<sat  lie  sptcmllj-  reuords,  enters  largely  in  the  composition 

of  eau  de  Cologne.  Of  the  lavenders,  one  species  {Laven- 
dula  vera)  yields  the  well  known  lavender  oil,  and  another 
(-C.  latifolio)  the  spike  oil.  The  peppermint  {Meant/ta 
viridua)  furnishes  the  essenee  eo  popular  under  that  name 
among  our  confectioners ;  and  one  of  the  most  valued  per- 
fumes of  the  East  (next  to  the  famous  Attar,  a  product  of 
the  Eosaceffi)  is  the  oil  of  the  I'atchoidy  plant,  another  of 
the  labiates.  Let  me  indulge,  ere  quitting  thia  part  of  the 
subject,  in  a  single  remark.  There  have  been  classes  of  re- 
ligipaistB,  not  wholly  absent  from  Ottv  own  country,  and 
well  known  on  the  Continent,  who  have  deemed  it  a  merit 
to  deny  themselves  every  pleasure  of  sense,  however  inno- 
cent and  delicate.  (The  excellent  but  mistaken  Pascal  re- 
fused to  look  upon  a  lovely  landscape ;  and  the  Port  Eoy- 
•il  t  nuns  lemaiked,  somewhat  simply  for  their  side  of  the 
T  gument  that  they  seemed  as  if  warring  witli  Pi-ovidenee, 
eemg  tl  at  the  fivors  which  he  was  abundantly  showering 
\\  n  them  they  m  obedience  to  the  stem  law  of  their  lives, 
\e  e  (jontmuTlly  lejeeting.  Bat  it  is  better,  sui-ely,  to  be 
on  the  side  of  Providence  against  Pascal  and  the  nuns,  tlian 
on  the  side  of  Pascal  and  the  nuns  against  Providence^  The 
great  Creator,  who  haa  provided  so  wisely  and  abundantly 
for  all  his  creatures,  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  infinitely 
better  than  we  do  ourselves ;  and  there  is  neither  sense  nor 
merit,  surely,  in  churlishly  refusing  to  partake  of  that  ample 
ontertaiiiment,  sprinkled  with  delicate  perfiimea,  garnished 
ndth  roses,  and  crowned  with  the  most  deUciona  frnit,  which 
we  now  know  was  not  only  specially  prepared  for  us,  but 
also  got  ready,  as  neai-ly  as  we  can  judge,  for  the  appointed 
I'our  of  our  appearance  at  the  feast.  This  we  also  know, 
that  when  the  Divine  Man  came  into  the  world,  —  unlike 
the  Port  Royalists,  ho  did  not  refuse  the  temperate  use  of 
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ajiy  of  these  luxuries,  not  even  of  that  "omtmeiit  of  spiken- 
ard, very  precious"  (a  product  of  the  labiate  family),  witk 
which  Maiy  anomted  his  feet. 

Though  it  may  at  first  seem  a  little  out  of  place,  let  tis  an- 
ticipate here,  for  the  sake  of  the  illustration  -which  it  affords, 
one  of  the  sections  of  the  other  great  division  of  our  subject, 
— ■  that  which  treats  of  the  fossil  animals.  Let  us  run  briefly 
over  the  geologic  history  of  insects,  in  order  that  we  may 
rig.  a. 


mai'k  the  jDeculiar  light  wliich  it  casts  on  the' character  of 
the  ancient  floras.  No  insects  have  yet  been  detected  in  the 
Silui-ian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone  Systems.  They  first  api^eai- 
amid  the  hard,  dry,  flowerless  vegetation  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, and  in  genera  suited  to  its  chai-acter.  Among  these 
the  scorpions  take  a  prominent  place,  —  carnivorous  ai'ach- 
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nidie  of  ill  repute,  that  live  under  etoncs  and  fallen  trunks, 
and  seize  fast  with  their  nippers  upon  the  creatures  on  which 
they  prey,  crustaceans  usually,  such  as  tlie  wood-louse,  or 
insects,  such  as  the  eai-th-beetles  and  their  grubs.  With 
the  scorpions  there  occur  cockroaches  of  typos  not  at  all 
unlike  the  existing  ones,  and  that,  judg^g  from  theLi' 
appearance,  must  have  been  foul  feeders,  to  which  scarce 
anything  could  have  come  amiss  as  food.  Books,  manu- 
scripts, leather,  ink,  oil,  meat,  oven  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
are  devoured  indiseriminately  by  the  recent  Blatta  gigaiitea 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe, —  one  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable peets  of  the  European  settler,  or  of  war  vessels  on 
foreign  stations.  I  have  among  ray  books  an  age-em- 
browned copy  of  Ramsay's  "  Tea  Table  Miscellany,"  that 
had  been  carried  into  foreign  pai-ts  by  a  musical  relation, 
after  it  had  seen  hard  service  at  home,  and  had  become 
smoke  diied  and  black;  and  yet  even  it,  though  but  little 
tempting,  as  might  be  thought,  was  not  safe  from  the  cock- 
roaches ;  for,  finding  it  left  open  one  day,  they  ate  out  in 
half  an  hour  half  its  table  of  contents,  consisting  of  several 
leaves.  Assuredly,  if  the  ancient  Ulattm  wore  as  little  nice 
in  their  eating  as  the  devourcra  of  tho"Tea  Table  Miscel- 
lany," they  would  not  have  lacked  food  amid  even  the  un- 
productive flora  and  meagre  fauna  of  the  Coal  Measures. 
With  these  ancient  cockroaches  a  few  locusts  and  beetles 
have  been  found  a^ociated,  together  with  a  small  Tinea, — 
a  creatqre  allied  to  the  common  clothes-moth,  and  a  Phan- 
mia, — a  creatm-e  related  to  the  spectre  insects.  But  the 
group  is  an  inconsiderable  one;  for  insects  seem  to  have 
occupied  no  very  conspicuous  pla^e  in  the  earboniferoua 
fe,una.  The  beetles  appear  to  have  been  of  the  wood  and 
seed  devouring  kinds,  and  would  probably  have  foimd  their 
food  among  the  conifers;  the  Phasmidm  and  grasshoppers 
would  have  lived  on  the  tender  shoots  of  the  le^  rigid 
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plants  their  contemporaries ;  the  Tinea,  probably  on  lione- 
oua  or  cottony  fibre.  Kot  a  single  insect  has  the  system 
yet  produced  of  the  now  numerous  kinds  that  seek  their 
food  among  flowei^.  In  the  Oolitic  ages,  however,  msects 
become  greatly  niore  numerouB,  —  so  numerous  that  they 
secmod  to  have  formed  ilmost  e\tlusnclj  thi  food  of  the 
earliest  mimmils,  and  ippirently  tJso  cf  some  cf  the  flying 
reptiles  uf  iho  time      Thu  m^^jmAunt  dnf,oii  Alt'*,  the  cm- 


nivorous  tyrants  of  their  race,  were  abundant ;  and  we  now 
know,  that  while  they  were,  as  their  name  indicates,  dragons 
to  the  weaker  insects,  tboy  themselves  were  devoured  by 
di'agons  ae  truly  such  as  were  ever  yet  feigned  by  romancer 
of  the  middle  ages.  Ants  were  also  common,  with  crickets, 
grasshoppers,  bugs  both  of  the  land  and  water,  beetles,  two- 
winged  fiiea,  and,  in  species  distinct  from  the  preceding 
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carboniferous  ones,  tlie  disgusting  cockroaches.  AncT  for 
the  first  time  amid  the  remains  of  a  flora  that  seems  to  have 
lisd  its  few  flowei's,  —  though  flowers  could  have  foi-med  no 
conspioaous  feature  in  even  an  Oolitic  landscape,  —  we 
detect  in  a  few  broken  fi-agments  of  the  ■wings  of  buttei-flies, 
decided  trace  of  the  flower-sucking  insects.  Not,  however, 
until  we  enter  into  the  great  Tertiary  division  do  these 
become  numerous.  The  first  bee  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  amber  of  the  Eocene,  looted  up  hermetically  in  its  gem- 
like  tomb,  —  an  embalmed  coi-pse  in  a  crystal  cofiin,  — 
along  with  fragments  of  flower-bearing  herbs  and  trees. 
The  fii'st  of  the  Bombycid^e  too,  —  insects  that  may  be  seen 
suspended  over  fiowers  by  the  scarce  visible  vibrations  of 
their  wings,  sucking  the  honied  juices  by  means  of  their 
long,  slender  trunks,  —  also  appear  in  the  amber,  associated 
with  moths,  butterflies,  and  a  few  caterpillai's.  Bees  and 
biitterflies  are  present  in  increased  proportions  in  the  latter 
Tertiaiy  deposits ;  but  not  until  that  terminal  creation  to 
which  we  ourselves  belong  was  ushered  on  the  scene  did 
they  receive  their  ftillest  development.  There  is  exquisite 
poetiy  in  Wordsworth's  reference  to  "  the  soft  munnur  of 
the  vagi'ant  bee,"  — 

"  A  slender  sound,  yet  lioaiy  Time 
Dotli  to  the  soul  exalt  it  with  tlio  thimo 
Of  all  hfs  years;  a  company 
Of  ages  coming,  ages  gone, 
Nations  from  before  them  sweeping." 

And  yet,  mayhap,  the  naked  scientific  facts  of  the  liistoiy 
of  this  busy  insect  are  scarcely  less  poetic  tliaa  the  plca.'^ing 
imagination  of  the  poet  regarding  it.  They  teli  that  man's 
world,  with  all  its  griefe  and  troubles,  is  more  emphatically 
a  world  of  flowers  than  any  of  the  creations  that  preceded 
it;    and  that   as  one   great  faraily^tho    grasses — were 
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called  into  existence,  in  order,  apparently,  tliat  he  might 
enter  in  favoring  ch-omnstancea  upon  his  two  earliest  avoca- 
tions, Mid  he  in  good  hopo  a  keeper  of  herda  and  a  tiller  of 
the  ground ;  and  as  another  fiunily  of  plants— the  Rosacefe 
> — was  created  in  order  that  the  gai'dens  which  it  would  he 
flJso  ono  of  his  vocations  to  keep  and  to  dress  should  have 
their  trees  "  good  for  food  and  pleasant  to  the  taste ; "  so 
flowers  in  general  were  proftisely  produced  just  ere  he 
appeared,  to  minister  to  that  sense  of  beauty  which  distin- 
guishes hliu  from  all  tho  lower  creatures,  and  to  which  he 
owes  not  a  few  of  his  most  exquisite  enjoyments.  The  poet 
accepted  tho  bco  aa  a  sign  of  high  mgnificanco  ;  the  geolo- 
^st  also  accepts  her  as  a  sign.  Her  entombed  remains 
testily  to  the  gi-adual  fitting  up  of  our  earth  as  a  place  of 
habitation  for  a  creature  destined  to  seek  delight  for  the 
mind  and  the  eye  as  certainly  aa  for  the  grosser  senses,  and 
in  especial  marks  the  introduction  of  the  stately  forest 
trees,  and  the  arrival  of  the  delicious  fiowera.    And, 

"  Thus  in  tbelr  statlone  lifting  WwamJ  the  skj- 
Tho  foliaged  head  in  cloii<I-Jike  ni^esty, 
The  shadow-casting  race  of  trees  suiTive; 
Thus  In  the  tr^n  of  spring  arrive 
Sweet  flowers :  -what  iiving  eye  hath  viewed 
Their  myrlsda?  ondlos  sly  renewed 
Wherever  strikes  the  sun's  glad  ray, 
Where'er  the  Bubtile  waters  stray, 
Wherever  sportive  zephyrs  bend 
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LECTURE   SECOND, 

THE  TAUKOKTOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  Ai;ilIALS. 

Amid  the  miceasing  change  and  endless  Tariety  of  nature 
there  occur  certain  great  radical  ideas,  that,  while  they 
form,  if  I  may  so  eKpreas  myself^  the  groundwork  of  tte 
change,  —  the  basis  of  the  variety,  —  admit  in  themselves 
of  no  change  or  variety  whatever.  They  constitute  the 
aye-enduring  tissue  on  which  the  ever-changing  patterns  of 
creation  are  inscribed :  the  patterns  are  ever  vaijing ;  tlie 
tissue  which  exhibits  them  for  ever  remains  the  same.  In 
the  animal  kingdom,  for  uistance,  the  prominent  ideas  have 
always  been  miiform.  However  much  the  feunas  of  the 
various  geologic  periods  may  have  differed  from  eaeh  other, 
or  from  the  fimna  which  now  exists,  in  their  general  aspect 
and  character,  they  were  all,  if  I  may  so  speak,  equally 
underlaid  by  the  great  leading  ideas  which  still  constitute 
the  master  types  of  animal  life.  And  these  leading  ideas 
are  fonr  in  niunber.  Mrst,  there  is  the  Btar4ilee  type  of 
life,  —  life  embodied  in  a  form  that,  as  in  the  corals,  the 
sea-anemones,  the  sea-irrehina,  and  the  star-fishes,  radiates 
outwards  from  a  centre ;  second,  there  is  the  articMlated 
type  of  life,  —  life  embodied  in  a  form  composed,  as  in  the 
woi-ms,  crustaceans,  and  insects,  of  a  series  of  rings  united 
by  their  e^es,  but  more  or  less  moveable  on  each  other ; 
third,  there  is  the  bilateral  or  moUuacan  type  of  life,— life 
embodied  in  a  foi-m  in  which  there  is  a  duality  of  corre- 
spondhig  parts,  ranged,  as  in  the  cuttle-fishes,  the  clams,  and 
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tbe  sn^la,  on  the  sides  of  a  central  axis  or  plane ;  and 
fourth,  there  is  the  vertebrate  type  of  life,  —  life  embodied 
in  &  foiin  in  ivhich  an  internal  skeleton  ia  built  up  into  two 
cavities  placed  the  one  over  the  other ;  the  iipper  for  the 
reception  of  the  nen-ons  centres,  cerebral  and  spinal, — the 
lower  for  the  lodgment  of  the  respiratory,  drculatory,  and 
digestive  organs.  Snch  have  been  the  fonr  central  ideas 
of  the  i&unae  of  every  succeeding  creation,  except  perhaps 
the  earliest  of  all,  that  of  the  Lower  Silurian  System,  in 
which,  so  far  aa  is  yet  known,  only  three  of  the  number 
existed,  —  the  radiated,  articulated,  and  molltiscan  ideas  or 
types.  That  Omnipotent  Creator,  infinite  in  his  resources, 
—  who,  in  at  least  the  det^ls  of  his  workings,  seems  never 
yet  to  have  repeated  himself,  but,  as  Lyell  well  expresses  it, 
breaks,  when  the  parents  of  a  species  have  been  moulded, 
the  dye  in  which  .they  were  cast, — manifests  himself,  in 
these  four  great  ideas,  as  the  unchanging  and  unchangeable 
One.  They  serve  to  bind  together  the  present  with  all  the 
past ;  and  detennino  the  unity  of  the  authorship  of  a  won- 
derfully complicated  design,  executed  on  a  groundwork 
broad  as  time,  sjiA  whc^e  scope  and  bearing  are  deep  as 
eternity. 

The  fiinna  of  the  Silurian  System  bears  in  all  its  throe 
great  types  the  stamp  of  a  fiisliion  peculiaily  antique,  and 
which,  save  in  a  few  of  the  mollusca,  has  long  since  become 
obsolete.  Its  radiate  animals  are  chiefly  corals,  simple  or 
compound,  whose  inhabitants  may  have  somewhat  re- 
sembled the  sea^anemones ;  with  zoophites,  akin  mayhap  to 
the  sea-pens,  though  the  relationship  must  have  been  a. 
remote  one ;  and  numerous  crinoids,  or  stone  lilies,  some 
of  which  conMsted  of  but  a  sculptured  calyx  without  petals, 
while  others  threw  off  a  sei-ies  of  long,  flexible  arms,  that 
divided  and  subdivided  like  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and 
were  thickly  fringed  by  hair-hke  fibres.    There  is  gi-eat 
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a  stars  of  fon 


<S^ 


aritty  uni  beauty  iiinonc;  the^fo  Rllui-ian  crinoid^;  and, 
from  the  ornate  aculptare  of 
their  groined  and  rihbed  cap- 
ifcds  and  slender  columns,  the 
Gothic  architect  might  Ijoitow 
not  a  few  striking  ideas. 

The  difference  between  the 
older  and  newer  fashions,  as 
exemplified  in  the  cup-shiiped 
corals,  may  be  indicated  m  a 
single  sentence.  The  ancient 
r  rays,  or  of  multiples  of  four ;  the 
modern  corals  are  stars  of  six 
rays,  or  of  multiples  of  six. 
But  though,  at  a  certdn  definite 
period  — that  during  which  the 
S  cat  PalEBOzoio  division  ended 
uid  the  Secondary  division  be- 
gan—  nature,  in  forming  thia 
cItiS  of  creatures,  discarded  the 
n  imber  four,  and  adopted  in- 
e,ifaA  the  number  six,  the  great 
kidmg  idea  of  the  star  itself 
(Hud,so.,  i.,vor  (,roup,  ^  ^^  equaUy  retained  in  corala 
Lowei:  Siiuriao.)  of  the  modern  as  in  those  of 

the  more  ancient  type. 
The  arliculata  of  the  Silurian  period  bore  a  still  more 
peculiar  character.  Theycondsted  msunlyoftheTi-ilobites, 
—  a  family  in  whose  nicely-jouited  shells  the  armorer  of 
the  middle  ages  might  have  found  almost  all  the  contn- 
vances  of  his  craft  anticipated,  with  not  a  few  besides  which 
he  had  felled  to  discover;  and  which,  after  receiving  so 
immense  a  development  during  the  middle  and  later  times 
of  the  Silurian  period,  that  whole  rocks  were  formed  sdmost 
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exelusivoly  of  tlieir  remains,  gradually  died  out  in  tlio  times 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  a,nd  disappeared  for  ever  fi-om 
creation  after  the  Cai-boniferoos  Limestone  Had  been  de- 


i-i 


^ 


posited.  The  Palo30ntologist  knows  no  more  iitiiquo  ffiinily 
thiiii  that  of  the  Trilobites,  or  a  family  more  milike  any 
which  now  exists,  or  a  family  which  marks  mth  jnore 


certainty  the  early  rocks  in  which  they  occur.    And  yet, 
though  formed  in  a  fashion  that  perished  myriads  of  ages 
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ago,  how  admirably  does  it  not  exhibit  tho  ai-ticulated  type 
of  being,  and  illnsti-ate  tliat  unity  of  de^gn  which,  amid 
endless  diveraty,  pervades  all  nature.  Tho  mollasca  of  the 
Silurians  ranged  from  the  high  cephalopoda,  represented  in 
our  existing  seas  by  the  nautili  and  the  cuttle-fishes,  to  the 
low  braeliipods,  some  of  whose  congeners  may  still  be'  de- 
tected in  the  terehratula  of  our  Highland  loehs  and  bays, 
and  some  in  the  linguUe  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Tho 
cephalopoda  of  tho  system  ai-e  ail  of  an  obsolete  type,  that 
disappeared  myriads  of  ages  ago,  —  a  remark  which,  with 
the  exceptions  just  intimated,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
others,  applies  equally  to  its  brachipods ;  but  of  at  least  two 
of  its  inteilnediate  families,  —  the  gasteropoda  and  Jamelli- 
branchiata,  —  several  of  the  fonns  resemble  those  of  recent 
shells  of  the  temperate  latitudes.  In  its  general  aspect, 
however,  the  Silurian  fauna,  antiquely  fashioned,  as  I  have 
Bind,  aa  became  its  place  in  the  primeval  ages  of  existence, 
was  imlike  any  other  which  the  world  ever  saw ;  and  the 
absence  of  the  vertebrata,  or  at  least  the  inconspicuous 
place  which  they  occupied  if  they  were  at  all  present,  must 
have  imparted  to  the  whole,  as  a  group,  a  humble  and 
mediocre  character.  It  seems  to  have  been  fov  many  ages 
together  a  creation  of  molluscs,  corals,  and  Crustacea.  At 
length,  in  an  upper  bed  of  the  system,  immediately  under 
the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  remains  of  the 
earliest  known  fishes  appear,  blent  with  what  also  appears 
for  the  first  time, — the  fr^mentaiy  remains  of  a  ten-estrial 
vegetation.  The  rocks  beneath  this  ancient  bone- bed  have 
yielded,  as  I  have  already  said,  no  trace  of  any  plant  higher 
than  the  Thallogens,  or  at  least  not  higher  than  the  Zos- 
teracea, — ^plants  whose  proiJer  habitat  is  the  sea;  but, 
through  an  apparently  simultaneous  advance  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  animal  and  vegetable,  —  though  of  course  the 
simultaneousness  maybe  but  merely  apparent, —  the  first 
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land  plants  arid  the  first  vertebrates  appear  together  in  the 
same  deposit. 

What,  let  ua  inquire,  ia  the  character  of  these  ancient 
fishes,  tha.t  first  complete  the  scale  of  animated  nature  in  its 
four  master  ideas,  by  adding  the  vertebrate  to  the  inverte- 
brate divisions  ?  So  fer  aa  ia  yet  known,  they  all  consist  of 
one  Avell  marked  order, — that  placoidal  order  of  Agassiz 
i,hat  to  an  intei-nal  framework  of  cai-tilage  adds  soi  external 
armatare,  conwsting  of  plates,  spines,  and  shagreen  points 
of  solid  bone.  Either  of  the  two  kinds  of  dog-flshea  on  our 
coasts,  —  the  spiked  or  spotted, — maybe  accepted  aa  not 
inatleqnat*!  i-epreKeiitatives  of  tliis  order  as  it  now  exists. 
The  Foi't  Jackson  shark,  Iiowever,  —  a  creature  that  to  the 


(Ccstracion  Pliilh[jri 


dorsal  spines  and  shagreen-covered  skin  of  the  common 
dog-flsh  adds  a  mouth  tei-minal  at  the  snout,  not  jJaced 
beneath,  as  in  most  other  sharks,  and  a  palate  covered  with 
a  dense  pavement  of  crushing  teeth,  —  better  illustrates  tlie 
order  as  it  first  appeared  in  creation  than  any  of  our  British 


And  here  let  me  adduce  another  and  very  remarkable 
instance  of  the  correspondence  which  obtains  between  the 
sequence  in  which  certain  classes  of  organisms  were  first 
ushered  into  being,  and  the  order  of  classification  adopted, 
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after  many  revisions,  by  the  higher  naturalists.  Cnvier, 
witli  not  a  tew  of  the  iciitliyologists  who  preceded  him, 
arranged  the  fishes  into  two  distinct  series,  —  the  Cartila- 
ginous and  Osseous ;  and  these  last  he  mainly  divided  uito 
tiie  hard  or  spiny-finned  fishes,  and  the  soft  or  joint-finned 
fishes.  He  placed  the  sturgeon  in  his  Cartilaginous  series; 
while  in  his  soft-finned  order  he  found  a  place  for  the  Poly]> 
terus  of  the  Nile  and  the  Lepidosteus  of  the  Ohio  and  St. 
Lawi-eoco.  But  the  aiTangemeiit,  though  it  seemed  at  the 
tim.e  one  of  the  best  and  most  natui'al  pos^ble,  failed  to 
meet  any  corresponding  arrangement  in  the  course  of 
geologic  history.  The  pla«e  asiaigned  to  the  class  of  fishes 
as  a  whole  corresponded  to  theii-  pla<ie  in  the  Pala3ontological 
scale ; — first  of  the  vertebrate  division  in  the  order  of  their 
appeai-anee,  they  border,  as  in  the  "  Animal  Kingdom  "  of 
the  naturalist,  on  the  invertebrate  divisions.  But  it  was 
not  tmtil  the  new  classification  of  Agassiz  had  ranged  them 
after  a  different  fashion  that  the  ooiTCspondenoe  became 
complete  in  all  its  parts.  First,  he  erected  the  fishes  that  to 
an  internal  cartilaginous  skeleton  unite  an  exteraal  armature 
of  plates  and  points  of  bone,  into  his  Placoid  order ;  next, 
gathering  together  a  mere  handful  of  individuals  from 
among  the  various  orders  and  families  over  which  they  had 
been  scattered, — the  sturgeons  from  among  the  cartilagi- 
nous fishes,  and  the  lepidosteus  and  polyptema  from  among 
the  Clnpia  or  herrings, — he  erected  mto  a  small  ganoid 
order  ail  the  fishes  that  ai-e  covered,  whatever  the  consis- 
tency of  their  skeleton,  by  a  continuous  or  neai-ly  continu- 
ous armor  of  enamelled  bone,  or  by  gieat  bony  plates  that 
lock  into  each  other  at  their  edges.  Out  of  the  remaming 
fishes, — those  covered  with  scales  of  a  horny  substance, 
and  which  now  comprise  nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  whole 
class, — he  erected  two  orders  moie,  — a  Ctenoid  order, 
consisting  offices  whose  scales,  like  those  of  the  peich,  aio 
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pectinated  at  their  lo'wer  edges  lilte  the  teeth  of  a  comb, 
and  a,  Cycloid  order,  composed  of  fisliea  whose  scales,  like 


Oaiioid. 

- 

Ctenoid 

tliose  of  tlie  salmon,  aro  defined  all  around  by  a  simple  con- 
tiimous  margin ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  division  effected 
than  it  was  found  to  cast  a  singularly  clear  light  on  the 
eai-ly  hktory  of  the  class.  The  earliest  fislies— firstborn 
of  their  family  —  seem  to  have  been  all  placoida.  Tho 
Silurian  System  has  not  yet  afforded  trace  of  any  other  vei^ 
tebral  animal.  With  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  the  ganoids 
were  ushered  upon  the  scene  in  amazing  abundance ;  and  for 
imtold  ages,  comprising  mayhap  millions  of  yeai's,  the  entu-e 
ichthyic  class  consisted,  so  far  as  is  yet  Jtnown,  of  but  these 

*  Here,  as  in  the  former  diagrams  (Pigs.  1  and  4),  tlie  horizoirta]  lines 
rpprcacnt  the  divlsjona  of  the  groat  geologic  systems;  whiie  the  Tccticnl 
linos  indicate  tho  sweep  of  the  sSTeral  orders  of  tishes  across  tlie  scale,  and 
tlic  periods,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  deteminci..  of  tlieir  fi 
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two  orders      DuiJii^'  tliL  tunes  of  the  Old  Red  Saiidatoiie, 
of  the  CaibonileiLua,  of  iLf  Peiiman,  of  tlio  TrLissio,  said 


.^0-^ 


Fiom  Ihe  CoaJ  af  Soai'bnicfc. 
(A  Ganoid  of  the  Goi'bonifcrous  Syfitem,) 


numcroaa  individually  as  they  ai-e  How,  were  compriaed  in 
the  ganoidal  and  placoidal  orders.     The  period  of  these 
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3rdci-3  seems  to  have  lioen  nearly  correspoiKlcnt  ivitli  tlie 
-•ejgii,   ill   the  vegetable   kiiigcloi-|i,    of  tlio  Acrogens  and 


A  tltnoid  Of  Wontu  Buki     [. 


Gjmnn.,cn',,  witli  the  inteimediite  oHs'.es,  tLeii   illic^      At 
kiirth,  dming  tlie   iges  of  fho   Clialk,  the  Oyeloitli  iiicl 
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Ctenoida  weve  ushered  in,  and  wore  gradually  developed  in 
creation  nntil  tiie  human  period,  in  which  they  seem  to 
have  reached  their  cuhninating  point,  and  now  many  times 
exceed  in  number  and  importance  all  other  fiahos.  We  do 
not  see  a  atiu'geon  (our  British  representative  of  the 
ganoids)  once  in  a  twelvemonth ;  and  though  the  skate  and 
dog-fish  (our  representatives  of  the  placoids)  are  greatly  leas 
rare,  their  number  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  that  of 
the  fishes  belonging  to  the  two  prevailing  orders,  of  which 
thousands  of  boat-loads  are  landed  on  our  coasts  every  day. 
The  all  but  entire  disappearance  of  the  ganoids  from 
creation  is  surely  a  curious  and  not  unsuggeetive  circum- 
stance. In  the  human  family  there  are  races  that  have  long 
Mnce  reached  their  culminating  point,  and  are  now  either 
fast  disappearing  or  have  already  disappeared.  The  Aztecs 
of  Central  America,  or  the  Copts  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
are  bat  the  inconaderable  frt^ments  of  once  mighty  nations, 
memoi-ials  of  whose  greatness  live  in  the  vast  sepulchral 
mounds  of  the  far  West,  or  in  the  temples  of  Thebes  or 
Luxor,  or  the  pyi-amids  of  Gizah.  But  in  the  rivers  of  these 
very  countries,— in  the  Polypteras  of  the  Nile,  or  the  Le- 
pidosteus  of  the  Mississippi, —  we  are  presented  with  the 
few  surviving  fi-agments  of  a  dynasty  compared  with  which 
that  of  Egypt  or  of  Central  America  occupied  but  an 
exceedingly  small  portion  of  either  space  or  time.  The 
dynasty  of  the  ganoids  was  at  one  time  coextenave  with 
every  river,  lake,  and  sea,  and  endured  during  the  un- 
reckoned  eons  which  extended  from  the  times  of  the  Lower 
Old  Red  Sandstone  until  those  of  the  Chalk.  1  may  here 
mention,  that  as  there  are  orders  of  plante,  such  as  the 
Rosacefe  and  the  Grasses,  that  scarce  preceded  man  in  their 
appearance,  so  there  are  families  of  fishes  that  seem  pecu- 
liarly to  belong  to  the  human  period.  Of  these,  there  is  a 
fiimily  veiy  familiar  on  our  coaste,  and  which,  though  it 
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f'uniislies  none  of  our  higher  iclithyic  luxuries,  is  remarkable 
for  the  numbers  of  the  human  femily  which  it  provides 
with  a  wholesome  and  paJatabie  food.  The  delicate  Sal- 
monidas  and  the  PleuroDectidEe, — families-  to  which  the 
salmon  and  turbot  belong, — were  ushered  into  being  as 
early  as  the  times  of  the  Chalk ;  but  the  Gadidse  or  cod 
fiimily, — that  family  to  which  the  cod  proper,  the  haddock, 
the  dorse,  the  whiting,  the  coal-fish,  tho  pollock,  the  hake, 
the  toi'sk,  and  the  ling  belong,  with  many  other  useful  and 
wholesome  species, — did  not  precede  man  by  at  least  any 
period  of  time  appreciable  to  the  geologist.  No  trace  of 
the  family  has  yet  been  detected  in  even  the  Tertiary  rocks. 
Of  the  ganoids  of  the  second  age  of  vertebrate  existence, 
—that  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, — some  were  remai'kable 
for  the  strangeness  of  their  forms,  and  some  for  constituting 
Imks  of  connection  which  no  longer  exist  in  natm-e,  between 
the  ganoid  and  plaooid  orders.  The  Acanth  fiimily,  which 
ceased  with  the  Coal  Meaeui-ee,  was  characterized,  especially 
in  its  Old  Red  species,  by  a  combination  of  trsute  common 
to  both  orders ;  and  among  the  extremer  forms,  in  which 
Palaeontologists  for  a  time  iailed  to  detect  that  of  the  fish 
at  all,  we  reckon  those  of  the  genera  Coccosteus,  Pteiich- 
thys,  and  Oephalaspis,  Tlie  more  aberrant  genera,  however, 
even  while  they  consisted  each  of  several  species,  wei-e 
comparatively  short  lived.  The  Coccosteus  and  Oephalaspis 
were  restricted  to  but  one  formation  apiece ;  while  the 
Pterichthye,  which  appears  for  the  flret  time  in  the  lower 
deposits  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  becomes  extinct  at  its 
close.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  genera  that  exem- 
plified the  general  type  of  their  class  were  extremely  long 
lived,  Tne  Celacanths  were  reproduced  in  many  vaj-ious 
species,  fi-om  the  thnes  of  the  tower  Old  Red  Sandstone  to 
those  of  the  Chalk ;  and  the  Cestracions,  which  appear  in 
the  Upper  Ludlow  Rocks  as  the  oldest  of  fishes,  continno 
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ill  at  least  one  species  to  exist  still.     It  would  almost  seeBi 
as  if  some  such  Jaw  influenced  the  destiny  of  genera  in  tliis 


T 


iclithjic  class,  as  that  which  we  find  so  often  exemplified  in 
oiu-  species.  The  dwarf,  or  ^ant,  or  defonned  person,  is 
seldom  a  long  liver ; — all  the  more  remarkable  instances  of 
longevity  have  been  famiahed  by  individuals  cast  in  the 
ordinary  mould  and  proportions  of  the  species.  Not  a  few 
of  these  primordial  ganoids  were,  however,  of  the  highest 
rank  and  standing  ever  exemplified  by  their  cla^ ;  and  we 
find  Agassiz  boldly  assigning  a  reason  for  their  superiority 
to  their  successors,  important  for  the  fact  which  it  embodies, 
and  worthy,  as  coming  from  him,  of  our  most  rcspcctfU 
attention,     "It  is  plain,"  we  find  him  saying,  "that  before 
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tte  da^  of  reptilea  was  introduced  upon  our  globe,  the 
fishes,  being  then  the  only  rcpresantatives  of  tlie  type  of 
vertebrata,  were  invested  with  the  cliai'acters  of  a  higher 
order,  embodying,  as  it  were,  a  prospective  view  of  ahigher 
development  in  another  class,  which  was  introduced  as  a 
distinct  type  only  at  a  later  period;  and  from  tliat  time  tho 
reptilian  chai-acter,  which  had  been  so  prominent  in  the  old- 
est fishes,  was  gradually  reduced,  till  in  more  recent  periods, 
and  in  the  present  creation,  the  fishes  lost  all  thia  herpeto- 
logical  relationship,  and  were  at  last  endowed  with  characters 
which  contrast  as  much,  when  comjlared  with  those  of  rep- 
tiles, as  they  agreed  closely  in  the  beguming.  Lepidosteus 
alone  reminds  us  in  our  time  of  these  old-fashioned  characters 
of  the  class  of  fishes  as  it  was  in  former  days." 

Tiie  ancient  fishes  seem  to  have  received  their  fullest 
development  duiing  the  Carboniterous  period.  Their  num- 
ber was  veiy  gi-eat;  some  of  them  attained  to  an  enormous 
size,  and,  though  the  true  reptile  had  already  appeared, 
they  continued  to  retsun,  till  the  close  of  the  systena,  the 
high  reptilian  character  and  organization.  Notliing,  how- 
ever, so  impresses  the  obsei-ver  as  the  foiTtiidable  character 
of  the  offensive  weapons  with  which  they  were  furnished, 
and  the  amazing  strength  of  their  defensive  annature.  I 
need  scarce  say,  that  the  False ontologist  finds  no  trace  in 
nature  of  that  golden  age  of  the  world,  of  which  the  poets 
delighted  to  smg,  when  oil  creatures  lived  together  in 
nnbroken  peace,  and  war  and  bloodshed  were  unknowji. 
Ever  since  animal  life  began  upon  our  planet,  there  existed, 
in  all  the  departments  of  being,  carnivorous  classes,  who 
could  not  bve  but  by  tho  detth  of  their  neighboi-s,  and  who 
neie  armed,  in  consequence,  for  their  destruction,  like  the 
bnt(  her  with  his  axe  and  knife,  and  the  angler  with  his 
liooL.  and  spear  But  theie  were  certain  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  past,  dm-mg  which  these  weapons  assumed  a 
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more  fonnidablo  aspect  tlian  at  otlicrs; 
and  never  were  they  more  formidable  than 
in  the  times  of  the  Coal  Measures.  Tlie 
teeth  of  the  Ehizodus  —  a  ganoidal  fish  of 
om-  coal  fields — were  more  sharp  and 
trenchant  than  those  of  the  crocodile  of 
the  Nile,  and  in  the  larger  specimens  fully 
four  times  the  bulk  and  Kze  of  the  teeth 
of  the  hugest  reptile  of  this  species  that 
now  lives.  The  dorsal  spine  of  its  contein- 
poi  II  y,  tlie  Gyraeanthus,  a  great  plaeoid, 
much  exceeded  in  size  that  of  any  existing 
fish  It  was  a  mighty  spear  head,  ornately 
carved  bke  that  of  a  New  Zealand  chief, 
but  in  a  style  that,  when  he  fii'st  saw  a 
sixtnnen  in  my  collection,  greatly  excited 
the  admiration  of  Mr,  Ruskin,  But  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  weapons  of  the 
fienod  n  as  the  sting  of  the  Pleuracanthua, 
another  great  plaeoid  of  the  age  of  gigan- 
tic fishes  It  was  sharp  and  polished  as 
a  ^iletto,  but,  from  its  rounded  form  and 
dense  ^ructure,  of  great  strength ;  and 
ilong  tv,  o  of  its  sides,  from  the  taper  point 
to  withm  a  few  inches  of  the  base,  there 
lan  a  thicldy-set  row  of  barbs,  hoolied 
downwards,  like  the  thorns  that  bristle 
on  the  young  shoots  of  the  wild  rose,  and 
■which  must  have  rendered  it  a  weapon 
not  meiely  of  destruction,  but  also  of  tor- 
tuie  The  defensive  armor  of  the  period, 
c^peually  tliat  of  its  ganoids,  seems  to 
ha\  e  been  as  remarkable  for  its  powers  of 
resistance  as  the  offensive  must  have  been 
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for  their  potency  in  the  assaiilt ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
in  the  great  strength  of  the  bony  and  enamelled  aiToature 
of  thia  order  of  fishes  we  have  the  secret  of  the  extremely 
formidable  character  of  the  teeth,  spines,  and  stings  that 
coexisted  along  witli  it. 

Such  of  the  fishes  of  the  present  time  aa  live  on  ciiistacca 
and  the  shelled  molluscs, — such  as  the  Wrasse  or  rock-fish 
family,  and  at  least  one  of  the  Goby  family,  the  sea-wolf, — 
have  an  apparatus  of  crushing  teeth  gi-eatly  more  solid  and 
strong  than  the  teeth  of  swch  of  their  contemporaries  aa  are 
either  herbivorous  or  feed  on  the  weaker  families  of  their 
own  class.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  ancient  sharks, 
as  contrasted  with  those  of  later  tim^.  So  long  as  the 
strongly-ai-raed  ganoidal  order  prevailed  in  nature,  the  sharlis 
were  furnished  with  massive  crushing  teeth ;  bnt  when  the 
ganoids  waned  in  creation,  and  the  sofii-acaled  cycloid  and 
ctenoid  orders  took  jmd  amply  filled  the  place  which  they 
had  left  vacant,  the  well  known  modem  form  of  sharks' 


Cutting  Tooth.    (Miacciie.)  CnisliiDg  Teeth.    (.Trias.) 


teeth  was  introduced, — a  form  much  ratlier  suited  for  cutting 
soft  bodies  than  for  crushing  hard  ones.  Infine,  theoftensive 
weapons  of  the  times  of  the  Coal  Measures  seem  vei-j  for- 
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raidal)le,  just  as  those  pereona!  weapons  of  the  middle  ages 
seem  so  that  were  borne  at  a  tune  when  every  soldier  took 
the  field  cased  in  armor  of  proof.  The  slim  scimitar  or 
Klender  rapier  would  have  avdled  hut  little  agiunst  mas- 
sive iron  hehnets  or  mail  coats  of  tempered  steel.  And  so 
the  warriors  of  the  period  armed  themselves  with  ponderous 
]ua«es,  battle-axes  as  masdve  as  hammers,  and  douhle- 
!i:inded  swords  of  great  weight  and  strength. 

Before  pa^ig  onwards  to  other  and  higher  classes  and 
orders,  as  they  occurred  in  creation,  permit  me  to  make  the 
formidable  armor  of  the  earlier  fishes,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, tte  subject  of  a  siugle  remark.  We  are  told  by 
Goethe,  in  his  autobiography,  that  he  had  attained  his 
sixth  year  when  the  tenible  earthqualie  at  Lisbon  took 
place, —  "an  event,"  he  says,  "which  gi-eatly  disturbed " 
his  "  peace  of  mind  for  the  first  time."  He  could  not  rec- 
oncile a  catastrophe  so  suddenly  destnictive  to  thousands, 
with  the  ideas  which  he  had  already  formed  for  himself  of 
a  Providence  all-powei-fiil  and  all-henevolent.  But  he  after- 
wards learned,  he  tells  us,  to  recognize  hi  such  events  the 
"trO(?  of  the  Old  Testaments  1  know  not  in  what  spirit 
the  remark  was  made ;  but  this  I  know»  thal^t  is  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  whom  wo  see  exhibited  in  all  nature 
and  all  providence ;  and  that  it  is  at  once'  wisdom  and  duty 
in  his  rational  creatures,  however  dai-kly  they  may  perceive 
or  imperfectly  they  may  comprehend,  to  hold  in  implicit 
faith  that  the  Adorable  Monarch  of  aU  the  past  and  of  al! 
the  future  is  a  King  who  "  can  do  no  wrong."  Tliis  early 
exhibition  of  tooth,  and  spine,  and  sting,  —  of  weapons 
consti-ucted  alike  to  cut  and  to  pierce,. — to  unite  two  of 
the  most  indispensable  requirements  of  the  modem  ar- 
morer,— a  keen  edge  to  a  strong  back, — nay,  stranger  still, 
the  examples  furnished  in  this  prhneval  time,  of  weapons 
formed  not  only  to  kill,  but  also  to  torture,  —  must  be  alto- 
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gether  at  variance  with  the  preconceived  opinions  of  thoso 
who  hold  that  until  man  appeared  in  creation,  and  dark- 
ened ita  sympathetic  face  with  the  st^  of  moral  guilt,  tho 
reign  of  violence  and  outrage  did  not  begin,  and  that  there 
was  no  death  among  the  inferior  creatures,  and  no  auiferin^ 
But  preconceived  opinion,  whether  it  hold  &st,  with  L-Jc- 
tantius  and  the  old  Schoolmen,  to  the  bebef  that  there  can 
he  no  antipodea,  or  a^ert,  with  Caociiii  and  Bellarmbie, 
that  our  globe  hangs  larily  in  the  midst  of  the  heavens, 
while  the  sua  moves  round  it,  must  yield  ultimately  to 
scientific  truth.  And  it  is  a  ti-uth  as  certain  as  the  exist- 
ence of  a  soHtbern  hemisphere,  or  the  motion  of  the  earth 
round  both  ita  own  tads  and  the  great  solar  centi-e,  that, 
untold  ages  ere  man  had  sinned  or  suffered,  tho  animal 
creation  exhibited  exactly  its  present  state  of  war,  —  that 
the  strong,  armed  with  formidable  weapons,  exquisitely 
Gonsti-ucted  to  till,  preyed  upon  the  weak  ;  and  that  the 
weak,  sheathed,  many  of  them,  in  defensive  ai-mor  equally 
admirable  in  its  mechanism,  and  ever  increasing  and  multi- 
plying upon  the  earth  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
mere  maintenance  of  their  races,  were  enabled  to  escape,  aa 
species,  the  assaults  of  the  tyrant  tribes,  and  to  exist  un- 
thinned  for  mireokoned  ages.  It  has  been  weakly  and 
impiously  urged,  — as  if  it  were  merely  with  the  geologist 
that  men  had  to  settle  this  matter,  —  that  such  an  economy 
of  warfare  and  suffering,  —  of  waiTing  and  of  being  warred 
upon,  —  would  be,  in  the  words  of  the  infant  Goethe,  un- 
worthy of  an  all-powerful  and  all-benevolent  Providence, 
and  in  effect  a  libel  on  his  government  and  character.  /But 
that  gi'ave  charge  we  leave  the  objectors  to  settle  with  the 
great  Creator  Iiimself.    Be  it  theirs,  not  ours,  according  to 


the  poet,  to 

"  Snntfli  fin 
Rcjudgu  li. 
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Be  it  enough  for  the  geologist  rightly  to  interpret  the 
record  of  creation,  —  to  declare  the  U'Uth  as  he  finds  it,  — 
to  demonstrate,  from  evidence  no  clear  intellect  ever  yet 
resisted,  that  he,  the  Creator,  from  whom  even  the  young 
Uona  seek  their  food,  and  who  giveth  to  all  the  heaets,  great 
and  small,  their  meat  in  due  season,  ever  ■wi'ought  as  he 
now  works  in  his  animal  kingdom, — that  he  gave  to  the 
primeval  fishes  their  spines  and  theu-  atmgs,  —  to  the  pri- 
meval reptiles  their  trenchant  teeth  and  their  strong  armor 
of  bone,  —  to  the  primeval  mammals  their  great  tnaks  and 
their  shai-p  claws, — that  he  of  old  divided  all  his  creatures, 
as  now,  into  animals  of  prey  and  the  animals  pi'eyed  upon, 
— that  from  the  heginning  of  things  he  inseparably  estab- 
lished among  his  non-responsible  existences  the  twin  laws 
of  generation  and  of  death, — nay,  fiirther,  passing  from 
the  established  truths  of  Geologic  to  one  of  the  best  estab- 
lished truths  of  Theologio  science,  —  God's  etei-nal  justice 
and  truth,-— let  us  assert,  that  in  the  Divine  government 
the  matter  of  fact  always  determines  the  question  of  right, 
and  that  whatever  has  been  done  by  him  who  rendereth 
no  account  to  man  of  his  matters,  he  had  in  all  ages,  and 
in  aU  places,  an  unchallengeable  right  to  do. 

The  oldest  known  reptiles  appear  just  a  little  before  the 
close  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  just  as  the  oldest  known 
fishes  appeared  just  a  little  before  tho  close  of  the  Silurian 
System.  What  seems  to  be  the  Upper  Old  Red  of  our 
oivn  country,  though  there  still  hanga  a  shade  of  doubt  on 
the  subject,  has  furnished  the  remains  of  a  small  reptile, 
equally  akin,  it  would  appear,  to  the  lizards  and  the  batra- 
ehians;  and  what  seems  to  be  the  Upper  Old  Red  of  the 
United  States  has  exhibited  the  foot-tracks  of  a  larger 
animal  of  the  same  class,  which  not  a  little  resemble  those 
which  ivonld  be  impressed  on  recent  B;\nd  or  day  by  the 
iilligator  of  the  Mississippi,  did  not  the  alhgator  of  the 
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ce  its  own  footprints  (a  consequence  of  the 
shortness  of  its  legs)  by  the  trail  of  its  abdomen.  In  the 
Coal  Measures,  the  reptiles  hitherto  found,  —  and  it  is  still 
little  more  than  ten  years  since  the  first  was  detected,  — 
are  all  allied,  though  not  without  a  cross  of  the  liigher 
crocodilian  or  lacertian  nature,  to  the  batrachian  order,  — 
that  lowest  order  of  the  reptiles  to  which  the  frogs,  newts, 
and  salamandei-a  belong.  These  reptiles  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous era,  though  only  a  few  twelvemonths  ago  we  little  sus- 
pected the  fiict,  seem  to  have  been  not  very  rare  in  our  own 
neighborhood.  My  attention  was  called  some  time  since 
by  Mr.  Henry  Cadell,- — an  intelligent  practical  geologist, 
— to  certtun  appearances  in  one  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
coal  pits  near  Dalkeith,  which  he  regarded  as  the  tracks  of 
air-breathing  quadrupeds ;  and,  after  examining  a  specimen, 
contdning  four  footprints,  which  he  had  brought  above 
gi'ound,  and  which  not  a  little  excited  my  curioaty,  we 
visited  the  pit  together.  And  there,  in  a  side  working 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  pit  mouth,  and  about  four  hun- 
dred feet  under  the  surface,  I  found  the  roof  of  the  coal, 
which  rose  at  a  high  angle,  traversed  by  so  many  foot- 
traclts,  upwM'ds,  downwai'ds,  and  athwart,  that  it  cost  me 
some  little  care  to  trace  the  individual  lines.  At  least  one 
of  the  number,  however,  — -consisting  of  eleven  footprints 
of  the  right  and  as  many  of  the  left  foot  — I  was  able  to 
trace  from  side  to  side  of  the  working,  a  distance  of  four 
yards ;  and  several  of  the  others  for  shorter  spaces.  The 
prints,  which  were  revei-aes  or  casts  in  a  very  coarse  sand- 
stone, were  about  thirteen  inches  apart  across  the  creature's 
chest,  and  rather  more  than  a  foot  apart  from  its  fore  to  its 
hinder  limbs.  They  were  alternately  lai'ger  and  smaller, 
—  the  smaller  (those  of  the  fore  feet)  measuring  about  four 
inches  in  length,  and  the  larger  {those  of  the  liinder  feet) 
about  six  inches.     The  number  of  toes  seemed  to  bealter- 
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iiately  four  and  five ;  tut  from  the  circuiBstance  that  tlie 
ori^nal  matrix  on  which  the  ti-acta  had  been  impressed, — 
a  micaceous  clay  resolved  into  a  loose  fisdle  sandstone,  — 
had  fellen  away  in  the  working  of  the  pit,  leaving  but  the 
boldly-reheved  though  ill-defined  casts  on  the  coarse  sand- 
stone, I  conld  not  definitely  determine  tlie  point.  Enough, 
however,. remiuned  to  show  that  at  that  spot, — little  more 
than  a  mile  from  where  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  palaoe  now 
stands, — large  reptiles  had  congregated  in  considerable 
numbei-s  shortly  after  the  great  eight  feet  coal  seam  of  the 
Dalkeith  basin  had  been  formed.  In  another  pai-t  of  the 
pit  I  found  foot-traoks  of  apparently  the  same  animal  iu 
eqaal  abundance,  but  still  leas  distinct  in  theh"  state  of 
keeping.  But  they  bore  testimony  with  the  others  to  the 
eompai'ative  abundance  of  reptHlan  life  at  an  early  period, 
■when  the  coal-bearing  strata  of  the  empire  were  little  more 
than  half  deposited.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Per- 
mian and  Ti'iassie  Systems  had  come  to  a  close,  and  even 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  Oolitic  System  had  passed  away, 
that  the  class  received  its  iullest  development  in  creation. 
And  certainly  very  wonderful  was  the  development  which 
it  then  did  receive.  Reptiles  became  everywhere  the  lords 
and  masters  of  this  lower  world.  When  any  class  of 
the  iui'-breathing  vertebrates  is  veiy  largely  developed,  we 
find  it  taking  possession  of  all  the  three  old  ten-estrial  ele- 
ments,—  eai-th,  air,  and  ivater.  The  human  period,  for 
instance,  like  that  which  immediately  preceded  it,  is  pecu- 
liarly a  period  of  mammals;  and  we  find  the  class,  free,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  of  the  three  elements,  disputing 
possession  of  the  sea  with  the  fishes,  in  its  Cetaceans,  its 
seals,  and  its  sea-hons,  and  of  the  air  with  the  birds,  in  its 
numerous  genera  of  the  bat  fiimDy.  Further,  not  until  the 
great  miunmaliferous  period  is  fiurly  ushered  in  do  either 
the  bate  or  the  whales  make  their  appearance  in  creation. 
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'  Oolitic  veptiles  have  been  mistaJteii  in  more 
than  one  instance  for  those  of  Oetacea;  but  it  is  now  gener- 
ally held  that  the  earliest  known  specimens  of  the  family 
belong  to  tho  Tei-tiary  ages,  whUe  those  of  the  oldest  bats 


occiu  '  I  with 

the  bones  of  dolphni    Umintmcs,  ■knd  moiies      Now,  in 
the  times  of  tin  Oolite  it  was  the  reptili'm  diss  that  pos- 


sessed itself  of  all  the  elements.     Its  gigantic  enaliosaurs, 
huge  reptilian  whales  moimted  on  paddies,  were  the  tyi'aiit^ 
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of  the  oeoan,  sind  irinst  liavu  vcignucl  snprcme  over  tlio 
already  reduced  class  of  fishes ;  its  pterodactyles,  —  drag- 
Pig,  es. 


ons  as  strange  as 


middle  ages,  and  tliat  to  the  jnn-s  and  teolli  ot"  tlie  erod 
dile  added  tlie  wings  of  a  bat  and  the  body  and  tail  of  a 
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ordinaiy  marnmal,  hrwT.  "the  power  of  the  air,"  and,  pur- 
suing the  fleetest  insects  in  their  flight,  captm-ed  and  bore 
them  down ;  *  ita  lakes  and  rivers  aboimded  in  crocodiles 
and  fresh  water  tortoises  of  ancient  type  and  fiishion ;  and 
its  woods  and  plains  were  the  hannts  of  a  strange  reptilian 
feuna  of  what  has  been  well  termed  "  fearfully  great  lizards," 
—  some  of  which,  such  as  the  iguanodon,  rivalled  the  largest 
elephant  in  height,  and  gi-eatly  more  than  rivalled  him  in 
length  and  bulk.  Judging  from  what  remains,  it  seems  not 
improbablo  tliat  the  reptiles  of  this  Oolitic  period  were 


quite  as  ni 
as  many  j 


ndividoally,  and  consisted  of  well  nigh 
d  species,  aa  ail  the  mammals  of  the 


*  Some  of  these  dragons  of  the  Secondary  ages  were  of  very  consider- 
able  size.  The  winge  of  a  Pterodactjlo  of  the  Chnllt,  hi  the  poeseselon  of 
Mr.  Bowerbank,  must  hfire  had  a  Bpreafi  of  abont  eighteen  ibet ;  those  of 
a  recently  discovered  Fterodactyle  of  the  Grcensand,  a  spread  of  not  less 
Hian  twenty-eeven  feet.  The  Lammer-geyfr  of  the  Alps  has  an  extent  of 
■wing  of  bnt  from,  ten  to  eleven  tbet;  while  that  of  tliegreat  Condor  of  the 
Andes,  the  largest  of  flying  bkde,  does  not  exceed  twelve  feet. 
10 
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present  time.  In  the  cretaccoua  ages,  the  class,  though 
stiil  the  dorainant  one,  is  visibly  redncecl  in  its  standmg ;  it 
had  reached  its  culminating  point  in  tlie  Oolite,  and  then 
began  to  decline ;  and  with  the  fii-st  dawn  of  the  Tertiary 
division  we  find  it  occupying,  as  now,  a  very  snbordinate 
place  in  creation.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  not  until  ita 
times  of  httmiliatiou  and  decay  that  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  its  orders  appears,  —  an  order  itself  illnsti-a- 
tive  of  extreme  degradation,  and  wluch  figures  largely,  in 
every  scheme  of  mythology  that  borrowed  through  tradi- 
tional channels  from  Divine  revelation,  aa  a  meet  repr^ent- 
ative  of  man's  great  enemy  the  Evil  One.  I  of  course 
refer  to  the  ophidian  or  serpent  family.  The  earliest  ophid- 
ian remains  known  to  the  Palseontologist  occnr  m  that 
ancient  deposit  of  the  Tertiary  division  known  as  the  Lon- 
don Clay,  and  must  have  belonged  to  serpents,  some  of 
them  allied  to  the  Pythons,  some  to  the  sea-snakes,  which, 
judging  from  the  corresponding  parts  of  leccnt  species, 
must  have  been  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  m  Itngth. 


lOphuban  oj  l\e  E  a 


And  heie  let  us  agiin  piuse  ior  1  moment,  to  lemirk 
hon  stiangely  the'ie  insiible,  repulsive  reptiles, — cicatuies 
lengthened  out  fhi  beyond  the  piopoitions  of  the  other 
nicmbtiK  of  then  cli'«s  by  meie  vegetatne  repetitions  of 
the  veitebr*,, — condemned  to  derive,  worm  like,  then  abil 
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ity  of  progreaaivc  motion  from  the  ling-Iike  scutes  of  the 
abdomen — venemouiS  in  many  of  their  species, — foiiniclabte 
in  others  to  even  the  noblest  animals,  from  their  fascinating 
powers  and  their  great  craft, — without  fore  or  hinder  limbs, 
without  thoracic  or  pelvic  arches, — the  very  types  and  ex- 
emplars (our  highest  naturalists  being  the  judges)  of  the 
extreme  of  animal  degradation, — let  us,  I  say,  remark  how 
strangely  their  history  has  been  mixed  up  with  that  of  man 
and  of  religion  in  ail  the  older  mythologies,  and  in  that 
Divine  Revelation  whence  the  older  mythologies  were  de- 
lived.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Phcenician 
iables,  that  the  great  antagonist  of  the  gods  was  a  gigantic 
serpent,  that  had  at  one  time  been  their  subject,  hut  revolted 
against  them  and  became  their  enemy.  It  was  a  monstrous 
serpent  that  assailed  and  strove  to  destroy  the  inother  of 
Apollo  ere  yet  the  birth  of  the  god,  but  which,  long  after, 
Apollo  in  turn  assaulted  and  slew.  It  was  a  great  sei^pent 
that  watched  over  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  that 
Herculra,  ere  he  conld  possess  himself  of  the  fi-uit,  had  to 
combat  and  kill.  It  was  a  frightful  serpent  that  guarded 
the  golden  fleece  from  Jason,  and  which  the  hero  liad  to 
destroy  in  the  first  instance,  and  next  to  exterminate  the 
strange  brood  of  armed  men  that  sprang  up  from  its  sown 
teeth.  In  short,  the  old  mythologies  are  well  nigb  as  tidl 
of  the  serpent  as  those  ancient  Runic  obelisks  of  our  coun- 
try, whose  endless  knots  and  complicated  fretwork  are 
formed  throughout  of  the  interlacinge  of  snakes.  Let  us, 
however,  accept  as  reprraentative  of  this  innnmerable  class 
of  legends,  the  classical  story,  rendered  yet  more  classical 
by  the  profound  and  reverend  comment  given  by  Ba«on  in 
his  "Wisdom  of  the  Ancients."  "Jupiter  and  the  other 
gods,"  says  the  philosopher,  in  his  simple  version  of  tlie 
tradition,  "conferred  upon  men  a  most  acceptable  and  de- 
sirable boon,  —  the  gift  of  perpetual  youth.     But  men, 
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foolishly  overjoyed  liereat,  liud  this  present  of  the  gods  upon 
an  ass,  who,  in  retai-ning  hack  with  it,  heing  extremely 
thirsty,  and  coming  to  a  fountain,  the  serpent  who  was  guar- 
dian thereof  would  not  euifer  hhn  to  drink  hut  upon  condi- 
tion of  i-eceiving  the  harden  he  carried,  whatever  it  should 
be.  The  dlly  ass  complied ;  and  thus  the  pei-petuaJ  renewal 
of  youth  was  for  a  sup  of  water  transferred  from  men  to  the 
raee  of  sei-pents."  "That  this  gift  of  perpetual  youth 
should  pass  from  men  to  serpente,"  continues  Bacon,  "seems 
added,  by  way  of  ornament  and  illustration,  to  the  feblo." 
And  it  certainly  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  after- 
ttought.  But  how  Tery  striking  the  resemblance  borne  by 
the  story,  as  a  whole,  to  that  narrative  in  the  opening  page 
of  human  history  which  exhibits  the  first  parents  of  the  race 
as  yielding  up  to  the  temptation  of  the  serpent  the  gift  of 
immortality;  and  further,  how  remarkable  the  6«t,  that  the 
reptile  selected  as  typical  here  of  the  great  fallen  spirit  that 
kept  not  his  first  estate,  should  be  at  once  the  reptile  of 
latest  appearance  in  creation,  and  the  one  selected  by  phil- 
osophical naturalists  as  representative  of  a  reversed  process 
in  the  course  of  bdng,  —  of  a  downward,  sinking  cai-eer, 
from  the  vertebrate  antetype  towards  greatly  lower  types 
in  the  invertebrate  divisions !  The  fellen  spirit  is  repre- 
sented in  revelation  by  what  we  are  now  taught  to  recog- 
nize in  science  as  a  de^ratied  reptile. 

Birtfe  make  their  first  appearance  in  a  Ked  Sandstone  de- 
posit of  the  United  States  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
which  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Triassic 
System,  but  which  is  now  held  to  be  at  least  not  older  than 
the  times  of  the  Lias,  No  fragments  of  the  skeletons  of 
birds  have  yet  been  discovered  in  formations  older  than  the 
Ch'alk :  the  Connecticut  remains  are  those  of  footpi-ints  ex- 
clusively ;  and  yet  they  tell  their  extraordinary  story,  so  far 
as  it  extends,  with  remarkable  precision  and  distinctness. 
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belong,  with  the  ostriches  and  cassowaries,  and  which  is 
charactei-ized  by  possessing  but  three  toes  on  each  foot  (one 
species  of  ostrich  has  but  two) ,  or,  if  a  foui'tli  toe  be  present, 
so  imperfectly  is  it  developed  in  most  of  the  cases,  that  it 
fiiils  to  reach  the  ground.  And  in  almost  all  the  footprints 
of  the  prinaeval  birds  of  the  Connecticut  there  are  only 
three  toes  exhibited.  Peculiar,  ill  nndcrstood  laws  regulate 
the  plialanga]  divisions  of  the  varioas  animals.  It  is  a  law 
of  the  human  kind,  for  instance,  that  the  thumb  should 
10* 
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consist  of  but  three  phalanges ;  while  the  Angel's,  even  the 
smallest,  consist  of  four.  And,  in  the  same  way,  it  is  a  law 
generally  exemplified  among  bii'ds,  that  of  the  three  toes 
which  correspond  to  the  fingers,  the  inner  toe  should  be 
composed  of  tliree  phalanges,  the  middle  or  largest  toe  of 
four  phalanges,  and  the  outer  toe,  though  but  second  in 
point  of  size,  of  five  phalanges.  Such  is  the  law  noto,  and 
such  was  equally  the  law,  as  shown  by  the  American  foot- 
prints, in  the  times  of  the  lias.    Some  of  the  impressions 

F1B-6B. 


Connecli 


are  of  angular  distinctness.  Every  claw  and  phalange  has 
left  its  mai'lt  in  the  stone ;  while  the  trifid  termination  of 
the  tarso-metatarsal  bone  leaves  three  marks  more,  —  fifteen 
in  all,  —  the  true  ornithic  number.  In  some  of  the  speci- 
mens even  the  pressure  of  ametatarsal  brush,  still  possessed 
by  some  birds,  is  distinctly  traceable ;  nay,  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  the  impress  of  the  dei-moid  papillse  has 
remained  as  sharply  as  if  made  In  wax.  But  the  unmense 
size  of  sonie  of  these  footprints  served  to  militate  for  a  time 
agiunst  beUef  in  their  ornithic  origin.     The  impressions  tliat 
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are  but  secondavj-  in  point  of  size  greatly  exceed  tliosc  of 
tlie  hugest  birds  which  now  exist ;  while  those  of  the  lai-gest 
class  equal  the  piintB  of  the  bulkier  quadrupeds.  There  are 
tridactyle  footprints  in  the  red  sandstones  of  Connecticut 
that  measure  eighteen  inches  in  length  from  the  heel  to  the 
middle  claw,  nearly  thirteen  inches  in  bi  eadth  fl  c  m  the  outei 
to  the  inner  toe,  and  which  indicate,  fiom  then  distance 
apart  in  the  sti'aight  line,  a  stride  of  about  mx  feet  in  the 
creature  that  impressed  them  in  these  ancient  Binds, — 
measurements  that  might  well  staitle  zoologists  w ho  had 
dei-lved  theii-  experience  of  the  omithio  class  from  extetmg 
birds  exclusively.  Comparatively  recent  discos  enes  h'tie, 
however,  if  not  lessened,  at  least  familiiiized  us  to  the  won 
der.  In  a  depoat  of  New  Zealand  that  dates  little  if  at  all 
in  advance  of  the  human  period,  tliere  have  been  detected 
the  remains  of  birds  scai-ee  inferior  in  size  to  those  of 
America  in  the  Liassie  ages.  The  bones  of  the  IHnomua 
giganteus,  exhibited  by  the  late  Dr.  Mantell  in  Edinburgh 
in  ihe  autnmn  of  1850,  greatly  exceeded  in  bulk  those  of 
the  largest  horse.  A  thigh  bone  sixteen  inches  in  length 
measured  nearly  nine  inches  in  circumference  in  the  middle  of 
the  shaft :  the  head  of  a  tibia  measured  twenty-one  inches  in 
circumference.  It  was  estimated  that  a  foot  entbe  in  all  its 
parts,  which  foi-med  an  interesting  portion  of  the  exhibition, 
would,  when  it  was  furnished  with  nails,  and  covered  by  the 
integaments,  have  measured  about  fifteen  inches  in  length ; 
and  it  was  calculated  by  a  very  competent  authority,  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  that  of  the  other  bones  of  the  leg  to  which  it 
belonged,  the  tibia  must  have  been  about  two  feet  nine 
inches,  and  the  femur  about  foui-teen  and  a  half  inches  long. 
The  larger  thigh  bone  refereed  to  must  have  belonged,  it 
was  held,  to  a  bird  that  stood  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet 
K^h,  —  the  extreme  height  of  the  great  African  elephant. 
Suth  were  the  monster  birds  of  a,  comparatively  recent 
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period ;  and  their  remains  serve  to  render  ci'edible  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  the  great  footprints  of  theii-  remote 
predeoeeaors  of  the  Lias.  The  huge  feet  of  the  gi-eatest 
Dinomus  whose  bones  have  yet  been  found  would  have  left 
impresMons  scarcely  an  inch  shorter  than  those  of  the  still 
huger  birds  of  the  Coimecticnt.  Is  it  not  truly  wonderful, 
that  in  this  late  age  of  the  world,  in  which  the  invention  of 
the  poets  seems  to  content  itself  with  humbler  and  lowlier 
flights  than  of  old,  we  should  thus  find  the  facts  of  geology 
fully  rivalling,  in  the  strange  and  the  outre,  the  wildest  fen- 
cies  of  the  romancers  who  flourished  in  the  middle  ages  ? 
I  have  already  referred  to  flying  drs^ons,  —  real  existences 
of  the  Oolitic  period,  —  that  were  quite  as  extraordinaiy  of 
type,  if  not  altogether  so  huge  of  bulk,  as  those  with  which 
the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom  used  to  do  battle ; 
and  here  are  we  introduced  to  birds  of  the  Liassic  f^es  that 
were  scarce  less  gigantic  than  the  roc  of  Suibad  the  Sailor, 
They  are  fraught  with  strange  meanings  these  footprints  of 
the  Connecticut.  They  id.1  of  i  time  far  removed  into  bhe 
by-past  eternity,  when  great  buds  frequented  by  myriads 
the  shores  of  a  nameleis  like,  to  wade  into  its  shallows  in 
quest  of  mail-covei  ed  hshes  of  the  ancient  type,  or  long- 
extinct  molluscs ;  whJe  reptiles  cquEdly  gigantic,  and  of  still 
stranger  proportions,  haunted  the  neighboring  swamps  and 
savannahs ;  and  when  the  same  sun  that  shone  on  the  tall 
movmg  forms  beside  the  waters,  andthi-ew  their  long  shad- 
ows across  the  red  sands,  lighted  up  the  glades  of  deep 
forests,  all  of  whose  fantastic  productions,  —  tree,  bush,  and 
herb, — have  even  in  their  very  speci<M  long  since  passed 
away.  And  of  this  scene  of  things  only  the  footprints  re- 
main, — "  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,"  that  tell  us,  among 
other  mattei^,  whence  the  graceful  American  poet  derived 
his  quiet  but  singularly  effective  antl  uiiiuistake;xb!y  indigo- 
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"  Lives  of  great  men  nil  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  d^ortitig,  leave  behind  «a 

Fao^rirOs  oa  tfie  sands  of  time. 
Footprfuts  that  perhaps  anotiier. 

Sailing  o'er  life's  Bolemn  main, 
A  forlorn  nuii  ehlpwrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 

With  the  Stonisfleld  slates,  —  a  deposit  which  lies  above 
what  is  known  as  the  Inferior  Oolite, — the  remains  of 
mammallferoua  animalg  first  appear.  As,  however,  no  other 
mammalian  remains  occur  until  after  the  close  of  the  great 
Secondary  Diviwon,  and  as  certain  marked  peculiaritieB 
attach  to  these  Oolitic  ones,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire 
whether  their  place,  so  far  in  advance  of  their  fellows,  may 
not  be  indicative  of  a  radical  difference  of  character,  —  a 
difference  considerable  enough  to  suggest  to  the  zoologist 
an  improvement  in  his  scheme  of  classification.  It  has  been 
slio^vn  by  Pi'ofessor  Owen,  —  our  highest  authority  in  com- 
parative anatomy, — that  while  one  Stonisfleld  genua  une- 
quivocaUy  belonged  to  the  marsupial  order,  another  of  its 


ijidd  ai.ll- 


genera  bears  also  certain  of  the  marsupial  traits ;  and  that 
the  group  wliich  they  composed,  ~  a  very  small  one,  and 
consisting  exclusively  of  minute  insect-eating  animals,  —  ex- 
hibits in  its  general  aspect  the  characteristics  of  this  pouched 
f^nily.  Even  tlie  genus  of  tlie  group  that  least  resembles 
fhem  was  pronounced  by  Cuvier  to  have  its  nearest  afiiiiities 
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Viixh  tho  opnssums.  And  let  iia  maTt  how  very  inueh  may 
be  implied  in  this  circnmstaiice.  Ill  the  "^inivial  ICing- 
dom "  of  the  great  naturalist  just  named,  the  maraupiata, 
or  pouched  animals,  are  made  to  occiipy  the  fourth  place 
among  the  nine  orders  of  the  Mammalia;  but  should  they 
not  rathei'  occupy  a  place  intermediate  between  the  placen- 
tal mammals  and  the  birds?  and  does  not  nature  indicate 
their  true  position  by  the  position  which  she  assigns  to 
them  in  the  geologic  scale  ?  The  birds  ai'e  oviparous ;  and- 
between  the  exti-usion  of  the  egg  and  the  development  of 
the  perfect  young  bird  they  have  to  hatch  it  into  life  during 
a  long  periocl  of  incubaUon,  The  marsupiata  are  not  ovip- 
arous, for  their  eggs  want  the  enveloping  shell  or  skin ;  but 
they,  too,  are  extruded  in  an  exceedingly  mdimentai'y  and 
fcetal  state,  and  have  to  undergo  in  the  pouch  a  greatly 
longer  jjeiiod  of  incubation  than  that  demanded  by  nature 
for  any  bird  whatever.  The  young  kangaroo  is  extruded, 
after  it  has  remaned  for  little  more  than  a  month  in  the 
womb,  as  a  fcetus  scarcely  an  inch  in  length  by  somewhat 
less  than  half  an  inch  in  breadth :  it  is  blind,  exhibiting 
merely  dai'k  eye  spots ;  ita  limbs  are  so  radimentary,  that 
even  the  hinder  legs,  so  largely  developed  in  the  genus 
when  mature,  exist  aa  mere  stumps ;  it  is  unable  even  to 
suck,  but,  holding  permanently  on  by  a  minute  dug,  has  the 
sust^ning  fluid  occasionally  pressed  into  its  mouth  by  tlie 
mother.  And,  undergoing  a  peculiar  but  not  the  less  real 
process  of  incubation,  the  creature  that  had  to  remiun  for 
bttle  more  than  a  month  in  the  womb, — strictly  thirty-nine 
days, — has  to  remain  in  the  mother's  pouch,  ere  it  is  fully 
developed  and  able  to  provide  for  itself,  for  a  period  of 
eight  months.  It  is  found  to  increase  in  weight  during  this 
hatching  process,  from  somewhat  less  than  an  ounce  to 
Bomewhat  more  than  eight  pounds.  Now,  this  surely  is  a 
jiroeess  quite  aa  nearly  akin  to  the  incubation  of  cgg-beai-- 
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lug  birds  as  to  the  ordinary  uursmg  process  of  tbo  placental 
mammala;  and  on  the  occult  hut  apparently  i-eal  principle, 
that  the  tme  arraEgement  of  the  animal  kuigdom  is  that 
which  we  find  exemplified  by  the  successive  intvoduetion  of 
its  various  classes  and  ordei-s  in  the  course  of  geologic 
history,  should  we  not  anticipate  a  point  of  time  for  the 
introduction  of  the  mai-aupiata,  intermediate  between  the 
widely-distant  points  at  which  the  egg-bearing  birds  and 
the,  true  placental  mammals  appeared?  Ranged  at  once 
chronologically,  and  by  their  mode  of  reproduction,  the 
various  classes  of  the  vertebrata  would  run,  did  we  accept 
the  suggested  reading,  as  follows :  —  First  appear  cold- 
blooded vertebrates  (fishes),  that  propagate  by  eggs  or 
spawn,  —  chiefly  by  the  latter.  Next  appear  cold-blooded 
vertebrates  (reptiles),  that  propagate  by  eggs  or  spawn,  — 
chiefly  by  the  foi-mer.  Then  appeal-  warm-blooded  verte- 
brates (birds),  that  propagate  by  eggs  exclusively.  Then 
warm-blooded  vertebrates  come  upon  the  stage,  that  pro- 
duce eggs  without  sheila,  which  have  to  be  subjected  for 
months  to  a  species  of  extra-placental  incubation.  And 
last  of  all  the  true  placental  mammalB  appear.  And  thus, 
tried  by  the  test  of  perfect  reproduction,  the  great  verte- 
bral  division  receives  its  full  development  in  creation. 

The  placental  mammals  make  their  appearance,  as  I  have 
said,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  great  Tertiary  division,  and 
exliibit  in  the  group  an  aspect  very  unlike  that  which  they 
at  present  bear.  The  Eocene  ages  were  peculiarly  the 
ages  of  the  Palteotheres, —  strange  animals  of  that  pachy- 
dei-matous  or  thick-skinned  order  to  which  the  elephants, 
the  tapii-S  the  hog's  inl  the  horses  belong.  It  had  been 
remarked  by  nitu  •ihsts,  tl  it  tl  ere  are  fewer  families  of 
this  ordei  1  t  ig  at  t  -i  of  almost  any  other,  and 
that,  of  the  exist  ng  gene  %  not  a  few  are  widely  sep.irated 
in  their  analog!  s  from  the  o  I  But  in  the  Palseothej-es 
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of  the  Eocene,  which  ranged  in  size  from  a  largo  horse  to  a 
hare,  not  a  few  of  the  misaing  links  have  been  found,  — 
links  connecting  the  tapirs  to  the  hogs,  and  the  hogs  to  the 
Pahoothcrea  proper;  and  there  ia  at  least  one  species  sug- 


gestive of  an  tmion  of  aome  of  the  more  peculiar  tr^ts  of 
the  tapirs  and  the  horses.  It  was  among  these  extinct 
Pachydernmta  of  the  Paris  basm  that  Cuvier  effected  his 
wonderfn!  restorations,  and  produced  those  figures  in  out- 
line which  are  now  as  familiar  to  the  geologist  as  any  of 
the  fomis  of  the  existing  animals.  The  London  Clay  and 
the  Eocene  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  have  also  yielded  numer- 
ous specimens  of  those  pachyderms,  whose  identity  with 
the  Continental  ones  has  been  established  by  Owen;  but 
they  are  more  fi-agmentaiy,  and  their  state  of  keeping 
less  perfect,  than  those  furnished  by  the  gypsum  quan-ies  of 
Velay  and  Montmartre.  In  these  the  smaller  animals  ocem- 
often  in  a  state  of  preservation  so  peculiar  and  partial  as  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  even  the  untaught  workmen.  Only 
half  the  skeleton  is  present.  The  limbs  and  ribs  of  tlie  under 
side  are  found  lying  in  neai-ly  their  proper  places ;  while  of 
the  limbs  and  ribs  of  the  upper  side  usually  not  a  trace  can 
-even  the  upper  dde  of  the  skull  is  often 
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awanting.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  some  pre-Adamite 
butiilier  had  divided  the  carcasses  longitudinally,  and  carried 
away  with  him  all  the  upper  halves.  The  reading  of  the 
enigma  seema  to  be,  that  when,  the  creatures  Jay  down  and 


(-E 


died,  the  gypsnm  in  which  their  remsuns  oocnr  was  soft 
enough  to  permit  their  under  sides  to  sink  into  it,  and  that 
then  gradually  hardening,  it  tept  the  bones  in  their  places ; 
while  the  uncovered  upper  gidea,  exposed  to  the  disinte- 
grating hifluences, .  either  mouldered  away  piecemeal,  or 
were  removed  by  accident.  The  bones  of  the  larger  ani- 
mals of  the  basin  are  usually  found  detached ;  and  ere  they 
could  be  reconstructed  into  perfect  skeletons,  they  taxed 
the  extraordinaiy  powers  of  the  greatest  of  comparative 
apftkomists.     Rather  more  than  twenty  different  species  of 

*o,Palieotheriuramagnum.  5, Palaotlievliira minus,   c, Anoplotherlum 
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extinct  mammals  have  Leon  detected  in.  the  Paris  lia'.iii,  — ■ 
not  a  great  number,  it  may  be  thought;  an<l  yet  for  so 
limited  a  loeaUty  we  may  deem  it  not^  a  very  small  one, 
when  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  all  oui-  native 
mammals  of  Britain  and  Ireland  amorait  (aocording  to 
Fleming),  if  we  except  the  Oetacete  and  the  seals,  to  hut 
forty  species. 

In  the  Middle  or  Miocene  Tertiaiy,  pachydei-ms,  though 
of  a  wholly  different  type  from  their  predecessors,  arc  stiU 
the  prevailing  forms.  The  Dinotherium,  one  of  the  greatest 
quadrapedal  mammals  that  ever  lived,  seems  to  have  foi-med 
a  comieotJng  link  in  this  middle  age  between  the  Pachyder- 
mata  and  the  Cetacese.  Each  ramus  of  the  under  jaw, 
which  ill  the  larger  specimens  are  fully  four  feet  in  length, 
bore  at  the  symphysis  a  great  bent  tusk  turned  downwai'ds, 
which  appears  to  have  been  employed  as  a  pickaxe  in  uproot- 
ing the  aquatic  plants  and  liliaceous  roots  on  wliich  the  crea- 
ture seems  to  have  lived.    The  head,  which  measured  about 


rig.  73. 


three  feet  across, — a  bi  eidth,  snflicient,  sui  ely,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  moat  e^ictrng  phienologist, — wi'f  provided 
with  muscles  of  enormons  stiength,  imnged  so  is  to  give 
potent  effect  to  the  opeiationa  of  this  stiaagi,  tool.     The 
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luDder  part  of  the  skull  not  a  little  resembled  that  of  the 
Ceta«e£e ;  while,  from  the  fonn  of  the  uasal  bones,  the  cvesi- 
ture  was  evidently  furnished  with  a  trunk  like  the  elephant. 
It  seemis  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  this  bulkiest  of 
maramaliferoue  quadrupeds  constituted,  as  I  have  said,  a 
sort  of  uniting  tie  between  creature  still  associated  in  tho 
human  mind,  from  tho  circumstance  of  theii'  massive  propor- 
tions, as  the  greatest  that  swim  the  sea  or  walk  the  land,  — 
tho  whale  and  the  elephant.  The  Mastodon,  an  elephantoid 
animal,  also  furnished,  like  the  elephant,  with  tusks  and 
trunk,  but  marked  by  certain  peculiarities  which  constitute 
it  a  different  genua,  seems  in  Europe  to  have  been  contem- 
poraiy  with  the  Dinotlieiium ;  but  in  North  America  (the 
scene  of  ita  gi'eatest  numerical  development)  it  appears  to 
belong  to  a  later  age.  In  height  it  did  not  surpass  the 
Afi-ican  elephant,  but  it  considerably  exceeded  it  in  length, 
— a  specimen  which  could  not  have  stood  above  twelve  feet 
high  indicating  a  length  of  about  twenty-five  feet ;  it  had 
what  the  elephants  want, — tusks  fixed  in  its  lower  jaw, 
which  the  males  retained  through  life,  hut  the  females  lost 
when  young ;  its  limbs  were  proportionally  shorter,  but 
more  massive,  and  its  abdomen  more  elongated  and  slim ; 
its  grinder  teeth  too,  some  of  which  have  been  known  to 
weigh  from  seventeen  to  twenty  pounds,  and  their  ciisps 
elevated  into  great  mammffl-Uke  protubei-ances,  to  which  the 
creature  ow^  its  name,  and  wholly  differ  in  their  propor- 
tions and  outline  from  the  grindere  of  the  elephant.  The 
much  greater  remoteness  of  the  mastodonic  period  in  Europe 
than  in  America  is  a  circumstance  woithy  of  notice,  as  it  is 
one  of  many  fects  that  seem  to  indicate  a  general  transpo- 
fution  of  at  least  the  later  geologic  ages  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Groups  of  coiTesponding  chai'a«ter  on  the 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  this  gi'eat  ocean  were  not  con- 
temporaneous in  time.    It  has  been  repeatedly  remarked, 
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tliat  the  existing  plants  an3  trees  of  the  United  States,  with 
not  a  few  of  its  fishes  and  reptiles,  beta-  in  their  forms  and 
coiiEti-uction  the  marks  of  a  much  greater  antiquity  than 
those  of  Europe.  The  geologist  ivho  sets  himself  to  discover 
similar  types  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  would  have 
to  seek  for  them  among  the  deposits  of  the  later  Tertlaries. 
North  America  seems  to  be  Btill  pasang  through  its  later 
Tertaary  ages ;  and  it  appears  to  be  a  consequence  of  this 
curions  transposition,  that  while  in  Europe  the  mastodonic 
period  is  removed  by  two  gi'eat  geolo^c  ei-as  from  the 
present  time,  it  is  removed  from  it  in  America  by  only 
one.  Even  in  America,  however,  that  period  lies  fav  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  tradition,  —  a  fact  bonio  ont  by  the 
pseudo-traditions  retailed  by  the  aborigmes  regarding  the 
mastodon.  By  none  of  at  least  the  higher  naturalists  has 
there  been  a  doubt  entei-tsnned  respecting  its  herbivorous 
character ;  and  the  discovery  of  late  years  of  the  stomach 
of  an  individual  charged  ivith  decayed  herbage  and  frag- 
ments of  the  succulent  branches  of  trees,  some  of  them  of 
existing  species,  has  demonstrated  the  solidity  of  the  rea- 
sonings founded  on  its  general  structwe  and  aspect.  The 
pseudo-traditions,  however,  represent  it  in  every  instance  as 
a  carnivorous  tyrant,  that,  had  it  not  been  itself  destroyed, 
would  have  destroyed  all  the  other  animals  its  contempora- 
ries. It  is  said  by  the  red  men  of  Virginia,  "  that  a  troop 
of  these  tremendous  quadrupeds  made  fearful  havoc  for 
some  time  among  the  deer,  the  buffaloes,  and  all  the  other 
animals  created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  and  spread  deso- 
lation fiir  and  wide.  At  last  ^the  Mighty  Man  above''  seized 
his  thunder  and  killed  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
largest  of  the  malM,  who  presenting  his  head  to  the  thun- 
derbohs,  shook  them  off  as  they  feU;  but,  being  wounded 
in  the  side,  he  betook  himself  to  flight  towards  the  great 
lakes,  where  he  stillresides  at  the  present  day," 
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Let  me  here  remind  you  in  the  passing,  thiit  that  anti- 
quity of  type  ■which  characterizes  the  recent  productions  of 
Koi-th  America  is  one  of  many  wonders,  —  not  absolutely 
geological  in  themselves,  but  which,  save  for  the  revelations 
of  geology,  would  have  forever  remained  unnoted  and  un- 
known,— which  have  been  pressed,  duidng  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, on  the  notice  of  naturalists.  "It  is  a  cii'cumstance 
quite  exti-aordinary  and  unexpected,"  says  Agassiz,  in  hia 
profoundly  interesting  work  on  Lake  Supenor,  "that  the 
fossil  plants  of  the  Teitiaiy  beds  of  Oeningen  resemble 
more  closely  the  trees  and  shmbs  which  grow  at  present  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Horth  America,  than  those  of  any  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  thus  allowing  us  to  express  correctly 
the  difference  between  the  opposite  coasts  of  Europe  and 
America,  by  saying  that  the  present  eastern  American  flora, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  iaima  eJso,  have  a  more  ancient  charac- 
ter than  those  of  Em-ope.  The  plants,  espedally  the  trees 
and  shraba,  gi-owing  in  our  days  in  the  United  States,  are, 
as  it  were,  old-feshioned ;  and  the  characteristic  genera 
L^omys,  Chelydi-a,  and  the  largo  Salamanders  with  per- 
manent  giUs,  that  remind  lis  of  the  fossils  of  Oeningen,  are' 
at  least  equally  so ;  —  they  bear  the  marks  of  former  ages." 
How  strange  a  fact !  Not  only  are  we  accustomed  to  speak 
of  the  eastern  continents  aa  the  Old  World,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  great  continent  of  the  west,  but  to  speak  also 
of  the  world  before  the  Flood  as  the  Old  World,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  post-diluvian  world  which  succeeded  it. 
And  yet  equally,  if  we  receive  the  term  in.  either  of  its  ac- 
ceptations, is  America  an  older  world  still,  —  an  older  world 
than  that  of  the  eastern  continents, — an  older  world,  in  tha 
fashion  and  type  of  its  proiluctions,  than  the  world  before 
the  Flood.  And  when  the  immigrant  settler  takes  axe  amid 
the  deep  backwoods,  to  lay  open  for  the  first  time  what  he 
deems  a  new  comitry,  the  great  trees  that  fall  before  Mm, — 
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the  Ijruatiwood  that  he  3ops  away  ■with  a  sweep  of  his  tool,  — 
the  imfemiliar  herbs  which  he  tramples  tinder  foot, — the 
lazy  fiat-Hke  reptile  that  scavce  stirs  out  of  his  path  as  ho 
descends  to  the  neighboring  creek  to  drink, — the  fierce 
alligator-like  tortoise,  with  the  large  limbs  and  small  carpace, 
that  he  sees  watching  among  the  reeds  for  fish  and  frogs, 
just  as  he  reaches  the  water,  —  and  the  little  hare-like 
rodent,  without  a  tail,  that  he  startlcaby  the  way, — all  at- 
test, by  the  antiqucness  of  the  mould  in  which  they  are  cast, 
how  old  a  country  the  seemingly  new  one  really  is,  —  a 
country  vastly  older,  in  type  at  least,  than  that  of  the  ante- 
diluvians and  the  patriarchs,  and  only  to  be  compared  with 
that  which  flourished  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic 
long  ere  the  appearance  of  man,  and  the  remains  of  whoso 
perished  productions  we  find  locked  up  in  the  loess  of  the 
Rhine,  or  amid  the  hgnites  of  Nassau.  America  is  em- 
phatically the  OH  "World.  If  we  accept,  however,  as  sound 
the  ingenious  log^c  by  which  Colton  labors  to  show,  in  not 
inelegant  verse,  that  the  Mod&ma  are  the  true  AncAents^  we 
may  continue  to  tci-m  it  the  New  World  still, 

"  We  that  on  these  late  dnys  are  thrown 
Mast  bo  the  oldest  Ancients  known; 
The  earii^l  Modem  earth  hath  seen 
Was  Adam  in  his  apron  green. 
He  lived  when  young  Creation  pealed 
Her  morning  li  jmn  o'er  flood  and  field. 
Tilt  aU  her  infant  offspring  came 
To  that  great  christening  for  a  name. 
And  be  that  wonld  Ihe  Ancients  know. 
Must  forward  come,  not  bockivard  go: 
The  learned  Inmtier  of  the  shelves 
Shows  nothing  older  than  oniselveB. 
But  who  In  older  times  than  we 
Shall  live  7  —  That  Infant  on  the  knee,  — 
Bee  sights  to  ns  were  never  shown, 
And  secrctB  known  to  us  unknown." 
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The  gi'Oup  of  mammals  which,  in  Enrope,  at  least,  imme- 
diately preceded  the  human  peiiod  soems  to  have  been 
Fig.  T3. 


{Mammolli.)     Gi-cat  Brilisli  Elupliiint. 

Brpvliorf  a  remarkable  one ;  and  nowhere  ivas  it  more  s< 
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than  ill  tlie  Brilisli  islands.  Our  present  mammaliferonH 
fauna  is  rather  jjoor ;  but  tlie  contents  of  the  later  deposits 
show  that  we  must  regard  it  as  but  a  mere  fragment  of  a 
very  noble  one.  Associated  with  species  that  still  exist  in 
the  less  cultivated  paits  of  the  comitry,  such  as  the  badger, 


the  fox,  the  wild  cit,  the  loe  and  the  rLd  deei  a\c  finl  the 
remmns  of  great  anuuil'i  whose  congeners  must  now  bo 
sought  for  in  the  inter-tropn  il  regions  Biitim  duimj;  the 
times  of  tho  boulder  chj,  and  loi  i£is  picMou^  hid  its 


Cave  Uuui-,    (Fk 


native  elephant,  its  two  species  of  rhinoceros,  its  hippopot- 
amus, its  hysena,  its  tiger,  its  three  species  of  bears,  its  two 
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species  of  beavers,  its  gveat  ells,  and  its  gigantic  deer.  Forms 
now  found  ividely  apart,  and  in  very  different  climates,  meet 
mthin  the  British  ai'ea.  Dnring  at  least  the  earlier  times  of 
the  group,  the  temperature  of  our  island  seems  to  have  been 
very  much  what  it  is  now.  As  I  have  ah-eady  had  occasion 
to  remark,  the  British  oak  flourished  oa  its  plains  and  lower 
slopes,  and  the  birch  and  Scotch  fir  on  its  hills.  And  yet 
under  these  feniiliar  trees  the  lagomya  or  tailless  hare,  a 
fonn  now  mainly  restricted  to  Siberia  Mid  the  wilds  of  Nor- 
thern America,  and  the  reindeer,  an  animal  whose  proper 
habitat  at  the  present  time  is  Lapland,  were  associated  with 
forma  that  are  now  only  to  be  found,  between,  the  tropics, 
such  as  that  of  the  hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros.  These  last, 
however,  unequivocally  of  extinct  species,  seem  to  have  been 
adapted  to  live  in  a  temperate  climate ;  and  we  know  from 
the  lamous  Sibei-ian  specimen,  that  the  British  elephant, 
with  its  covering  of  long  hair  and '  closely-felted  wool,- 
was  fitted  to  sustain  the  rigors  of  a  very  severe  one.  It 
is  surely  a  strange  feet,  but  not  loss  true  than  strange, 


that  mice  hUl  and  dale  assumed  in  Britain  their  present  con- 
figuration, and  the  oak  and  birch  floui-ished  in  its  woods, 
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there  were  cavea  in  England  haunted  for  ages  hy  faniihes  of 
hysenaa,  —  that  they  dragged  into  their  dens  with  the  cai'- 
casses  of  long  extinct  animals  those  of  the  etil!  familiar  deni- 
zens of  oui-  hill-aides,  and  feasted,  now  on  tho  lagomys,  and 
now  on  the  common  hare,  —  that  they  now  fastened  on  the 
beaver  or  the  reindeer,  and  now  upon  the  roehuck  or  the 
goat.  In  one  of  these  caves,  such  of  the  bones  as  projected 
from  the  stiff  soil  have  been  actually  worn  smooth  in  a  nar- 
row passage  where  the  hj-ienas  used  to  come  in  contact  with 
them  ill  passing  ont  and  in ;  and  for  several  feet  in  depth  the 
floor  beneath  ia  composed  almost  exclusively  of  gnawed 
fragments,  that  still  exhibit  the  deeply  indented  marks  of 
formidable  teeth.  In  the  lamons  Kirkdale  cave  alone,  pai-ts 
of  the  skeletons  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  hyienas  have 
Ijeen  detected,  mixed  with  portions  of  the  osseous  frame- 
work of  the  cave-tiger,  the  cave-bear,  the  ox,  the  deer,  the 
mammoth,  and  the  rhinoceros.  That  cave  must  have  been 
a  den  of  wild  creatures  for  many  ages  ere  the  times  of  the 
boulder  clay,  during  which  pei-iod  it  was  shut  up  from  all 
access  to  the  light  and  air  by  a  drilt  deposit,  and  lay  covered 
over  until  again  laid  open  by  some  workmen  little  more 
than  thirty  years  f^o.  Hot  only  were  many  of  the  wild 
animals  of  the  country  which  still  exist  contemporary  for  a 
time  with  its  extinct  bears,  tigers,  and  elephants,  but  it 
seems  at  least  highly  probable  that  several  of  onr  domes- 
ticated breeds  derived  their  origin  from  progenitore  whose 
remains  we  find  entombed  in  the  bone-caves  and  other 
deposits  of  the  same  age;  though  of  course  the  changes 
effected  by  domestication  in  almost  all  the  tame  animals 
renders  the  question  of  their  identity  with  the  indigenous 
breeds  somewhat  obscure.  Cuvier  was,  however,  imable 
to  detect  any  difference  between  the  skeleton  of  a  fossil 
horse,  contemporary  with  the  elephant,  and  that  of  our 
domestic  breed;  a  fossil  goat  of  the  same  ago  cannot  be 
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I  from  the  domeeticated  animal;  and  one  of 
oiu-  two  fossil  oxen  {Jios  longifi-ons)  does  not  differ  more 
from  some  of  the  existing  breeds  than  these  have,  in  the 
course  of  time,  been  made,  chiefly  by  artificial  means,  to 
differ  among  themselves.  Bat  of  one  of  oar  domestic  tribes 
no  trace  has  yet  been  fomid  in  the  rocks:  like  the  cod  family 
among  fishes,  or  the  Rosaceas  among  plants,  it  seems  to  have 
preceded  man  by  but  a  very  brief  period.  And  certainly, 
if  created  speciaUy  for  his  use,  though  the  pride  of  the 
herald  might  prevent  him  from  selecting  it  as  in  aught  typi- 
cal of  the  humin  rice,  it  would  yet  not  be  easy  to  instance 
a  family  of  anmiil-i  th'^t  has  ministered  more  extensively  to 
his  necessities  I  itfci  to  the  sheep, — that  soft  and  hai'm- 
less  oreatuie,  that  ckthes  civilized  man  everywhere  in  the 
colder  latitudes  with  its  fleece, — that  feeds  him  with  its 
flesh, — that  gives  its  bowels  to  be  spun  into  the  catgut  with 
which  he  refits  his  musical  jnstmments, — whose  horns  he 
has  learned  to  fashion  into  a  thousand  useful  trinkets,— and 
■whose  skin,  converted  into  parchment,  served  to  convey  to 
later  times  the  thinking  of  the  first  full  blow  of  the  human 
intellect  across  the  dreary  gulf  of  the  middle  ages. 

At  length  the  human  period  begins.  A  creature  appears 
upon  the  scene  unhke  all  that  had  preceded  him,  and  whose 
nature  it  equally  is  to  look  back  upon  the  events  of  the 
past,  —  among  other  matters,  on  that  succession  of  beings 
upon  tlie  planet  which  he  inhabits,  with  which  we  are  this 
evening  attempting  to  deal, — and  to  anticipate  at  least  one 
succession  more,  in  that  still  futm-e  state  in  which  he  him- 
self is  again  to  appear,  in  happier  circumstances  than  now, ' 
and  in  a  worthier  character.  We  possess  another  history 
of  the  primeval  age  and  subsequent  chronology  of  the 
human  family  than  that  which  we  find  inscribed  in  the 
rocks.  And  it  is  well  that  we  do  so.  From  various  causes, 
the  geologic  evidence  regarding  the  period  of  man's  first 
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appearanfte  on  earth  is  singularly  obscure.  That  custom  of 
"burying  his  dead  out  of  liis  sight,"  which  obtained,  we 
know,  in  the  i^atriarchal  times,  and  was  pi-obal)ly  in  use 
ever  since  man  came  first  under  the  law  of  death,  has  had 
the  eifect  of  mingling  liis  remains  with  those  of  creatures 
that  were  extinct  for  ages  ere  he  began  to  be.  The  cavern, 
once  a  haunt  of  carnivorous  animals,  that  in  the  fii'st  simple 
ages  of  liis  history  had  fiirnished  him  with  a  shelter  when 
living,  became  his  bnrying-plaee  when  dead;  and  thus  his 
bones,  and  his  first  rude  attempts  in  potteiy  and  weapon- 
inating,  have  been  found  associated  with  the^  remains  of 
the  cave-hysena  and  cave-tiger,  ivith  the  teeth  of  the 
uncient  hippopotamus,  and  the  tusts  of  the  primeval  ele- 
phant. The  evidence  on  the  point,  too,  —  from  the  gi-eat 
paucity  of  human  remains  of  a  comparatively  remote 
period,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  they  are  rai-ely  seen 
by  geologifits  in  the  stratum  in  which  they  occur, — is  nsu- 
ftUy  very  inipei-feot  in  its  details.  Further,  it  is  an  evidence 
obnoxious  to  suspicion,  from  the  feet  that  a  keen  contro- 
versy has  arisen  on  the  subject  of  man's  antiquity,  that  such 
fr^ments  of  man  himself  or  of  his  works  as  manifest  gi-eat 
age  have  been  pressed  to  serve  as  weapons  in  the  fray,  — 
that,  occurring  always  in  supei-ficial  and  local  deposits,  their 
true  era  may  bo  gi-eatly  antedated,  under  the  influence  of 
prejudice,  by  men  who  have  no  design  wilfully  to  deceive, 
—  and  that  while,  respecting  the  older  formations,  with 
their  abundant  organisms,  the  conclusions  of  any  one  geol- 
ogist may  be  tested  by  all  the  others,  the  geologist  who 
once  in  a  lifetime  picks  up  in  a  stratified  sand  or  clay  a 
etoue  arrow-head  or  a  human  bone,  finds  that  the  data  on 
which  he  founds  his  conclusions  may  be  received  or  rejected 
by  his  contemporaries,  but  not  re-examined.  It  may  be 
safely  stated,  however,  that  that  ancient  record  in  which 
man  is  represented  as  the  lastbom  of  creation,  is  opposed 
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by  no  geologic  fact ;  and  that  if,  according  to  Chalmers, 
"  the  Mosaic  writings  do  not  fix  the  antiquity  of  the  globe," 
they  at  least  do  fix; — making  allowance,  of  course,  for  the 
varying  estimates  of  the  cbronologer  —  "the  antiquity  of 
the  human  species."  Tlie  gi'eat  column  of  being,  with  its 
base  set  in  the  sea,  aiid  inscribed,  like  some  old  triumphal 
pillar,  with  many  a  strange  foi-m,  —  at  onea  hieroglyphic 
and  figure,  —  bears,  as  the  ornately  sculptured  capital, 
which  imparts  beauty  and  finish  to  the  whole,  reasoning, 
responsible  man.  There  is  surely  a  very  wonderful  har- 
mony manifested  in  the  proportions  of  that  nice  sequence 
in  which  the  invei-tebi"ates — the  fishes,  the  reptiles,  the 
bii-ds,  the  marsupials,  the  placental  mammals,  and,  last  of 
all,  man  himself — are  so  exquisitely  arranged.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  fine  figure  employed  by  Dryden  in  hia  first  Ode 
for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  —  a  figure  which,  viewed  in  the  light 
cast  on  it  by  the  modem  science  of  Palajontology,  stands 
out  in  bolder  relief  than  that  in  which  it  could  have  ap- 
peared to  the  poet  liimself:  — 

"From  harmony,  from  iienyenly  iiarraoiij', 
Tliis  unlversoJ  ftumB  began; 
From  harmony  to  harmony, 
Through  all  the  conipflEs  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diojuMon  closing  full  in  man." 

In  the  limits  to  which  I  have  restricted  myself^  I  have 
been  able  to  do  little  more  than  simply  to  chronicle  the 
successive  eras  in  which  the  various  classy  and  divisions  of 
the  organic  kingdom,  vegetable  and  animal,  make  their 
appearance  in  creation.  I  have  produced  merely  a  brief 
record  of  the  various  biiths,  in  their  order,  of  that  great 
family  whose  father  is  God.  And  in  pursuing  snch  a  plan, 
much,  of  necessity,  must  have  been  omitted.  I  ought 
perhaps  to  have  told  jon,  that  very  rarely,  if  ever,  do  the 
master  forms  of  a  period  constitute  the  prevailing  or  typical 
12 
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organisms  of  its  deposits.     Of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
which  tho  geologic  scale  consists,  —  Palseozoic,  Secondary, 


,}        (Old  Bed  Sandsloae.) 


and  Tertiaiy,  —  the  first,  ov  ichthyic  period,  is  marLed 
chiefly,  not  by  its  great  fishes,  but  by  the  peciUiii  chaiai  ter 


(Lias.) 


( Chalh  ) 


(Onlile  ) 


ILCas.) 

of  its  'brachipodous  and  cephalopodons  moDusca,  and  in  its 
earlier  stages  by  its  three-lobed  cruataceiB  ;  the  second  or 
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reptilian  period  was  emphatically  the  period  of  the  ammo- 
nite and  belemnite ;  ivhUe  the  thivd  ind  list,  or  mammalian 
period,  was  that  of  gastropodous  and  conchifeioiis  molhisca, 
impressed,  generically  at  least,  bj   ill  tlio  fcj,turos  of  the 


(Bed  Crag  ) 


group  which  still  exists  in  our  seaa.  Save  in  a  few  local 
deposits,  fishes  do  not  form  the  prevaihng  organisms  in  the 
formations  of  the  age  of  fishes ;  nor  reptiles  in  the  forma- 
tions of  the  age  of  reptiles;  nor  yet  mammals  in  the  for- 
mations of  the  age  of  mammals.  Nay,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  recent  or  human  period  may  be  mai-ked  most 
prominently  in  the  future,  when  it  comes  to  exist  simply  as 
a  geologic  system,  by  a  still  humbler  organism  than  most 
of  these  molluscs.  On  almost  all  rocky  shores  a  line  of 
pale  gi'ay  may  be  seen  at  low  water,  running  for  mile  after 
mile  along  the  belt  that  haa  been  laid  bare  at  the  bases  of 
the  clLfe  by  the  Bill  of  the  tide.  It  owes  its  pale  color 
to  millions  of  millions  of  a  small  balanus  {B.  Icdcmouks), 
produced  in  such  amazing  abundance  in  the  littoral  zone  as 
to  cover  with  a  rough  crust  every  minute  portion  of  rock 
and  every  sedentary  shell.  Other  species  of  the  same 
genus  {Ji.  crenatus  and  S.  porcatus)  occupy  the  depths  of 
the  sea  beyond ;  and  their  remains,  washed  ashore  by  the 
waves,  and  mingled  with  those  of  the  littoral  species,  foi-m 
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often  great  acounmlations  of  shell  Biiii^.  I  linve  eccii 
among  the  Hebrides  a  sbell  sand  accTimnlated  along  the 
beacli  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  of  which  fully  two  thirds 
was  composed  of  the  valves  and  compartments  of  balaiiidse; 
and  a  similar  sand  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  St.  Andrews,  formed  in  still  larger  proportions 
of  tiie  fragments  of  a  single  species, — Sa- 
lanus  crenatus.  Now,  this  genus,  so  amaz^ 
ingly  abundant  at  the  present  time  in  eveiy 
existing  sea,  and  whose  aocnmulated  remains 
bid  fiiir  to  exist  as  great  limestone  rocks  in 
the  future,  had  no  exiatenee  in  the  Pal^ozoJo 
„r  Secondary  ages.  It  first  appears  in  the 
times  of  the  earber  Tertiary,  in,  however,,, 
only  a  angle  species ;  and,  becoming  gradually  of  more  and 
more  importance  as  a  group,  it  receives  its  fullest  numerical 
development  in  the  present  time.  And  thus  the  remans  of 
a  sub-class  of  animals,  low  in  their  standing  among  the 
artienlata,  may  foi-m  one  of  the  most  prominent  Palteonto- 
logical  features  of  tlie  human  period.  But  enough  for  the 
present  of  circumstance  and  detail. 

Such,  so  far  as  the  geologist  has  yet  been  able  to  read 
the  records  of  his  science,  has  been  the  course  of  creation, 
from  the  first  beginnings  of  vitality  wpon  our  planet,  until 
the  appearance  of  man.  And  very  wonderful,  surely,  has 
that  com-se  been !  How  strange  a  procession  1  Never  yet 
on  Egyptian  obelisk  or  Assyi'ian  frieze,  —  where  long  Imes 
of  figures  seem  stalking  across  the  granite,  each  charged 
with  symbol  and  mystery,  —  have  our  Layards  or  Rawlin- 
BOns  seen  aught  so  exti-aordinary  as  that  long  procession  of 
being  which,  starting  out  of  the  blank  depths  of  the  by- 
gone eternity,  is  still  defiling  aci-oss  the  stage,  and  of 
which  we  ourselves  fonii  some  of  the  passing  figures. 
Who  shall  declare  the  profoimd  meanings  with  which  these 
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geologic  hieroglyphics  are  charged,  or  indicate  the  ultimate 
goal  at  which  the  long  procession  is  destined  to  arrive? 

The  readings  already  given,  the  conchisions  already  de- 
duced, are  as  various  as  the  hopes  and  feare,  the  habits  of 
thought,  and  the  cast  of  intellect,  of  the  several  interpre- 
ters who  have  set  themselves,  —  some,  alas !  with  but  little 
preparation  and  veiy  imperfect  knowledge,  —  to  declare  in 
their  order  the  details  of  this  maiTellous,  dream-like  vision, 
and,  with  the  dream,  "the  interpretation  thereof."  One 
class  of  interpretei-a  may  well  remind  us  of  the  dim-eyed 
old  man, — the  genius  of  unbelief  so  poetically  described 
by  Coleridge, — who,  sitting  in  his  cold  and  dreary  cave, 
"talked  much  and  vehemently  concerning  an  infinite  series 
of  causes  and  effects,  which  he  expired  to  be  a  string  of 
blind  men,  the  last  of  whom  caught  hold  of  the  skirt  of 
the  one  before  him,  he  of  the  next,  and  bo  on,  till  they 
were  all  out  of  sight,  and  that  they  all  walked  infallibly 
straight,  without  making  one  false  step,  though  all  were 
alike  blind."  With  these  miist  I  class  those  assertors  of 
the  development  hypothesis  who  can  sec  in  the  upward 
progress  of  being  only  the  opei-ations  of  an  incomprehend- 
ing  and  incromprehensible  law,  through  which,  in  the  course 
of  uni-eckoned  ages,  the  lower  tribes  and  families  have 
lisen  into  the  higher,  and  inferior  into  superior  natures,  and 
in  virtue  of  which,  in  short,  the  animal  creation  has  grown, 
in  at  least  its  nobler  specimens,  altogether  unwittingly, 
without  thought  or  care  on  Its  own  part,  and  without  intel- 
ligence on  the  pait  of  the  operating  law,  from  in-ational  to 
rational,  and  risen  in  the  scale  from  the  mere  promptings 
of  instinct  to  the  highest  exercise  of  reason,  —  from  apes 
and  baboons  to  Bacons  and  Newtons,  The  blind  lead  the 
blind;  —  the  unseeing  law  operates  on  the  unperceivmg 
creatures;  aud  they  go,  not  together  into  the  ditch,  but 
12* 
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direct   onwards,   straight   as   an    arrow,   and  liigher    and 
higher  at  every  step. 

Another  class  look  with  profound  melancholy  on  that 
great  city  of  the  dead,  —  the  burial-place  of  all  that  ever 
lived  in  the  past,  —  which  occupies  with  its  ever-extending 
pavements  of  gi-avestones,  and  its  ever-lengthening  streets 
of  tombs  and  sepulchres,  eveiy  re^on  opened  up  by  the 
geologist.  They  see  the  onward  procession  of  being  as  if 
but  tipped  with  life,  and  nought  but  inanimate  carcasses  all 
behind, — dead  individuals,  dead  species,  dead  genera,  dead 
creations,  —  a  univei-se  of  death;  and  ask  whether  the 
same  annihilation  which  overtook  in  tui-n  all  the  races  of  all 
the  past,  shall  not  one  day  overtake  our  own  race  also,  and 
a  time  come  when  men  and  their  works  shall  have  no  exist- 
ence save  as  stone-pei-vaded  fossils  locked  up  in  the  rock 
forever?  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  doubts  and  fears  of  this 
class  more  admirably  portrayed  than  in  the  works  of  per- 
haps the  most  thoughtful  and  suggestive  of  living  poets:  — 

"  Avo  God  and  Nature  tien  at  strife. 

That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams. 
So  careful  of  tlie  type  slie  neems. 

So  caraleas  of  the  single  Ufe  ? 
'  So  careful  of  the  ^e! '  but  no, 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  slone. 
She  cries, '  A  Uiousand  types  are  gone ; 

S  care  for  nothing ;  all  shall  go : 

Tlionnialtest  thine  appeal  tome; 
I  l)ring  to  life,  I  tirii^  to  death; 
The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  bi'Oatls. 

i  know  no  more.'    And  he,  — shall  he, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fair. 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
Who  rolled  the  psalm  to  wintry  akioa 

And  built  him  fines  of  fmiticsa  prayer. 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed. 
And  love  CMation's  final  lavf, 
Though  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  daiv. 
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Witli  ravmo  shrieked  against  his  creed,— 
Who  loved,  who  aufferetl  eountless  ills, 

Who  Ijattled  for  the  true,  the  juet,— 

Be  blown  about  the  deseit  dust,    ■ 
Or  sealed  mthin  the  iitm  hills? 
Ho  more !— a  mocater  then,  a  dream, 

A  discoi-d.     Dragons  of  the  prime, 

That  tore  each  other  in  then'  alime. 
Were  mellow  music  matelicd  witli  him. 
0,  life,  as  futile  then  as  ftail,— 

O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  biflsa  I 

Wbat  hope  of  answer  oj-  redress. 
Behind  the  vnii,  behind  the  vail ! " 

The  eagacaty  of  the  poet  lierc,  —  that  etrango  sagacity 
which  seems  so  nearly  akin  to  the  prophetic  spirit,  —  sug- 
gests in  this  noble  passage  the  tme  reading  of  the  enigma. 
The  appearance  of  man  upon  the  scene  of  heing  constitutes 
a  new  era  in  creation ;  the  operations  of  a  new  instinct 
come  into  play,  —  that  instinct  which  anticipates  a  life  after 
the  grave,  and  reposes  in  implidt  faith  npon  a  God  alike 
just  and  good,  who  is  the  pledged  "rewarder  of  all  who  dili- 
gently seek  Him,"  And  in  looking  along  the  long  line  of 
being,  —  ever  rising  in  the  scale  from  liigher  to  yet  higher 
manifestaliong,  ov  abroad  on  the  lower  animals,  whom 
inadnct  never  deceives,  —  can  we  hold  that  man,  immeas- 
urably higher  in  his  place,  and  infinitely  higher  in  his  hopes 
and  aspirations,  than  all  that  ever  went  before  him,  should 
be,  notwithstanding,  the  one  grand  error  in  creation,  —  the 
one  pamful  worker,  in  the  midst  of  present  trouble,  for  a 
state  into  which  he  ia  never  to  enter,  —  the  befooled  expec- 
tant of  a  happy  futnre,  which  he  is  never  to  see  ?  As- 
suredly no.  He  who  keeps  fiiith  with  all  his  humbler 
creatures,  —  who  gives  to  even  the  bee  and  the  dormouse 
the  winter  for  which  tbey  prepare,  —  will  to  a  certiunty  not 
break  faith  with  man, — with  man,  alike  the  deputed  lord  of 
the  present  crcittion,  and  the  chosen  heir  of  all  the  futnre. 
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We  iiave  been  looking  abroad  on  the  old  geologic  burymg- 
grounds,  and  deciphering  the  strange  inscriptions  on  their 
tombs;  but  there  are  other  burying-gronnda,  and  other 
tombs,  —  solitary  chnreh-yards  among  the  hills,  where  the 
dust  of  the  martyrs  lies,  and  tombs  that  rise  over  the  ashes 
of  the  wise  and  good ;  nor  are  there  awanting,  on  even  the 
monuments  of  the  perished  races,  frequent  hieroglyphics, 
and  symbols  of  high  meaning,  which  dai'kly  intimate  to  us, 
that  while  their  burial-yards  contain  but  the  debi'is  of  the 
past,  we  are  to  regard  the  othere  aa  chai'ged  with  the  sown 
seed  of  the  future. 
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THE  TWO  liECOKDS,  MOSAIC  AND  GEOLOGICAL. 

It  is  now  exactly  fifty  years  since  a  clergyman  of  tho 
Scottish  Chnrch,  engaged  in  lecturing  at  St.  Andrews, 
took  occasion  in  enumerating  tlie  various  earths  of  the 
chemist,  to  allude  to  the  science,  then  in  its  infancy,  that 
qjecially  deals  with  the  rocks  and  Eoils  which  these  earths 
compose,  "There  is  a  prejudice,"  he  remarked,  "gainst 
the  speculations  of  the  geolo^st,  which  I  am  anxious  to 
remove.  It  has  heen  said  that  they  nurture  infidel  pro- 
pensities. It  has  heen  alleged  that  geology,  hy  rcfening 
the  origin  of  the  globe  to  a  higher  antiquity  than  is 
assigned  to  it  by  the  writings  of  Moses,  undermines  our 
finth  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  in  all  the  animating 
prospects  of  the  immortality  which  it  Hnfolds.  This  is  a 
false  alarm.  T!ie  writings  of  Mosea  do  not  fix  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  glohe," 

The  bold  lecturer  on  this  occasion, — for  it  needed  no 
small  courage  in  a  divine  of  any  Established  Church  to 
take  up,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a 
position  so  determined  on  the  geologic  side,  —  was  at 
the  time  an  obscure  yoimg  man,  characterized,  in  the 
small  circle  in  which  he  moved,  by  the  ardor  of  his 
temperament  and  the  breadth  and  originality  of  his  views; 
but  not  yet  distinguished  in  the  science  or  literature  of 
his  countiy,  and  of  comparatively  little  weight  in  the  theo- 
logical field.      He  was  marked,  too,  by  what  his  soberer 
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^1      ntan     d    med  eccentricities  of  thought  and  conduct. 
Wh  n   1       PI      te  view  wsis  all  but  universal,  he  held  and 
t     gL    t!   t  f       trade  would  he  not  only  a  general  benefit 
t      h    I     1 1      f  this  country,  but  would  inflict  permanent 
)     y    n  n  class  or  portion  of  them ;  and  further,  at 

at  h     th   streets  and  lanes  of  all  the  great  cities  of 

th      Dp  lighted  with  oil  burnt  in  lamps,  he  held 

th  t    1      tun       as  not  distant  when  a  carbm-etted  hydro- 
n        w    1 1  bo  substituted  instead ;  and,  on  getting  his 
Bu  g  parson        house  repaired,  he  actually  introduced  into 
1     w  11    a   J      m  of  tubes  and  pipes  for  the  passage  into 
u  of  the  gaseous  fluid  yet  to  be  employed 

as  the  lUummating  agent.  Time  and  experience  have  since 
impressed  their  stamp  on  these  supposed  eccentricities,  and 
shown  them  to  be  the  sagacious  forecastings  of  a  man  who 
saw  further  and  more  clearly  than  his  contemporaries ;  and 
feme  has  since  blown  his  name  very  widely,  as  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  enlightened,  and,  withal,  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  earnest  and  sincere,  of  modem 
theologians.  The  bold  lecturer  of  St,  Andrews  was  Dr. 
Thomas  Chalmers,  —  a  divine  whose  writings  are  now 
kno^vn  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and 
whose  wondei-ful  eloquence  lives  in  memory  as  a  vanished 
power,  which  even  his  extraordinary  writings  Ml  ade- 
quately to  represent.  And  in  the  position  which  he  took 
up  at  this  early  period  with  respect  to  geology  and  the 
Divine  Record,  we  have  yet  another  instance  of  the  groat 
sagacity  of  the  man,  and  of  his  ability  of  correctly  esti- 
mating the  prevailing  weight  of  the  evidence  with  which, 
though  but  partially  collected  at  the  time,  the  geologist 
was  preparing  to  establish  the  leading  propositions  of  his 
science.  Even  in  this  late  age,  when  the  scientific  stand- 
ing of  geology  is  all  but  nnivei-sally  recognized,  and  the 
vast  periods  of  time  which  it  demands  fully  conceded, 
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neither  geologist  nor  theologian  could,  in  any  new  scheme 
of  reconciliation,  shape  his  first  proposition  more  skilfully 
than  it  waa  shaped  by  Chalmers  a  full  half  century  ago. 
It  has  formed  since  that  time  the  preliminaiy  proposition 
of  those  ornaments  of  at  once  science  and  the  English 
Church,  the  present  venerable  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Dr.  Bii'd  Sumner,  with  Doctors  Euckland,  Conybeare,  and 
Professor  Sedgwick;  of  eminent  eTangelistic  Disisenters 
too,  such  as  the  late  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Dr.  John  Harris, 
Dr.  Robert  Vaughan,  Dr.  Jantes  Hamilton,  and  the  Rev, 
Mr,  Binney,  —  enlightened  and  distinguished  men,  who  all 
came  early  to  the  conclusion,  with  the  lecturer  of  St.  An- 
drews, that  "the  writings  of  Moses  do  not  fix  the  antiquity 
of  the  globe." 

In  1814,  ten  years  after  the  date  of  the  St.  Andrews'  lec- 
tures, Dr.  Chalmers  produced  his  more  elaborate  scheme  of 
reconciliation  between  the  Divine  and  the  Geologic  Records, 
in  a  "Review  of  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth;"  and  that 
scheme,  perfectly  adequate  to  bring  the  Mosaic  narrative 
into  harmony  with  what  was  known  at  the  time  of  geologic 
history,  has  been  very  extensively  received  and  adopted. 
It  may,  indeed,  stiE  be  regarded  as  the  most  popular  of  the 
various  existing  schemes.  It  teaches,  and  teaches  truly, 
that  between  the  first  act  of  ci-eation,  which  evoked  out  of 
the  previous  nothing  the  matter  of  the  heavens  and  earth, 
and  the  first  act  of  the  first  day's  work  recorded  in  Genesis, 
periods  of  vast  duration  may  have  intervened;  but  fiirther, 
it  insists  that  the  days  themselves  were  but  natural  days  of 
twenty-four  hours  each ;  and  that,  ere  they  began,  the  earth, 
though  mayhap  in  the  previous  period  a  fair  residence  of 
life,  had  become  void  and  formless,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  though  mayhap  they  had  before  given  light,  had  been, 
at  least  in  relation  to  our  planet,  tempoi'ailly  extinguished. 
In  short,  while  it  teaches  that  the  successive  creations  of 
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the  geolo^t  may  all  have  found  ample  room  in  tlio  period 
preceding  that  creation  to  which  man  belongis,  it  teaches  also 
that  the  record  in  Genesis  bears  reference  to  but  the  existing 
creation,  and  that  there  lay  between  it  and  the  preceding 
ones  a  chaotic  period  of  death  and  darkness.  The  scheme 
propounded  by  the  late  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  and  since  adopted 
by  several  writei-s,  diffei-a  from  that  of  Chalmei-a  in  but  one 
rareumstance,  though  an  important  one.  Dr.  Smith  held, 
with  the  great  noitheiii  divine,  that  the  Mosaic  days  were 
natural  days ;  that  they  were  preceded  by  a  chaotic  period ; 
and  that  the  work  done  in  them  related  to  bat  that  last  of 
the  ereationa  to  which  the  human  species  belongs.  Further, 
however,  he  held  in  addition,  that  the  chaos  of  darkness 
and  confusion  out  of  which  that  creation  was  called  was  of 
but  limited  extent,  and  that  outside  its  area,  and  during  the 
period  of  its  existence,  many  of  our  present  lands  and  seas 
may  have  enjoyed  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  been  tenanted 
by  animals  and  occupied  by  plwits,  the  descendants  of  which 
still  continue  to  exist.  The  treatise  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith  was 
publisiied  exactly  a  quarter  of  a  century  posterior  to  the 
promulgation,  through  the  press,  of  the  argmnent  of  Dr. 
Chalmers;  and  this  important  addition, — elaborated  by  its 
author  between  the  years  13S1  and  1839, — seems  to  have 
been  made  to  suit  the  more  advanced  state  of  geological 
science  at  the  time.  The  scheme  of  reconciliation  perfectly 
adequate  in  1814  was  found  in  1839  to  be  no  longer  so ;  and 
this  mainly  through  a  peculiarity  in  the  order  in  which 
geological  iact  has  been  evolved  and  accumulated  in  this 
countiy,  and  the  great  fossiliferous  systems  studied  and 
wrought  out;  to  which  I  must  be  permitted  briefly  to 
advert. 

William  Smith,  the  "  Father  of  English  Geology,"  as  he 
has  been  well  termed  (a  humble  engineer  and  mineral  sur- 
veyor, possessed  of  but  the  ordinary  education  of  men  of 
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his  ol:iss  and  profession),  was  born  upon  the  English  Oolite, 
— that  system  which,  among  the  five  prevailing  divisions 
of  the  great  Secondary  class  of  rocks,  holds  exactly  the 
middle  place.  The  Triassic  system  and  the  Lias  lie  beneath 
it;  the  Cretaceous  system  and  the  Weald  rest  above. 
Smith,  while  yet  a  child,  had  his  attention  attracted  by  the 
Oolitic  fossils ;  and  it  was  observed,  that  while  his  youthful 
contemporaries  had  theii'  garnered  stores  of  marbles  pur- 
chased at  the  toy  shop,  he  had  collected,  instead,  a  hoard  of 
spherical  fossil  terebratulse,  which  served  the  purposes  of 
the  game  equally  well.  The  interest  which  he  took  in 
organic  remains,  and  the  deposits  in  which  they  occiu-, 
influenced  him  in  the  choice  of  a  profession ;  and,  when  aup- 
poiijng  himself  in  honest  independence  as  a  skilful  mineral 
surveyor  and  engineer,  he  travelled  over  many  thousand 
nules  of  countiy,  taking  as  his  staiting  point  the  city  of 
Bath,  which  stands  near  what  is  termed  the  Great  Oolite: 
and  from  that  centre  he  carefully  explored  the  various 
Secondary  formations  above  and  below.  He  ascertained 
that  these  always  oconr  in  a  certain  detennmate  order;  that 
each  contains  fossils  peculiar  to  itself;  and  that  they  run 
diagonally  across  the  kingdom  in  nearly  parallel  lines  from 
north-east  to  south-west.  And,  devoting  every  hour  which 
he  could  snatch  from  his  professional  laboi-s  to  the  worlc,  in 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  rather  more,  he  completed 
his  great  stratigraphical  map  of  England.  But,  though  a 
truly  Herculean  achievement,  regarded  as  that  of  a  single 
man  unindebted  to  public  support,  and  uncheered  by  even 
any  very  general  sympathy  in  his  labors,  it  was  found  to  be 
chiefly  valuable  in  its  ti-adngs  of  the  Secondai-y  deports, 
and  strictly  exact  in  only  that  Oolitic  centre  from  which  his 
labors  began.  It  was  remarked  at  an  early  period  that  he 
ought  to  have  restricted  his  publication  to  the  formations 
H'hich  lie  between  the  Chalk  and  the  Red  Mai-J  inclusive ; 
13 
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or,  in  other  words,  to  tlie  great  Secondaiy  division,  Tli', 
Coal  Measures  tad,  however,  beea  previously  better  knowiij 
from  their  economic  importance,  and  the  number  of  tho 
workings  opened  among  them,  than  the  deposits  of  any 
other  system ;  and  ere  the  publication  of  the  map  of  Smith, 
Cuvier  and  Brogniart  had  rendered  fiimous  all  over  the 
world  the  older  Tertiary  formations  of  the  age  of  the  Lon- 
don Clay,  But  both  ends  of  the  geological  scale,  compris- 
ing those  ancient  systems  older  than  the  Coal,  and  repre- 
sentative of  periods  in  which,  so  £ir  as  is  yet  known,  life, 
auimal  and  vegetable,  first  hegan  upon  our  planet,  and  those 
systems  of  compai-atively  modern  date,  representative  of 
the  periods  which  immediately  preceded  the  human  epoch, 
were  equally  naknown.  The  light  fell  strongly  on  only  that 
middle  portion  of  the  series  on  which  the  laboi-s  of  Smith 
had  been  mainly  concentrated.  The  vast  geologic  bridge, 
which,  like  that  in  the  exquisite  allegory  of  Addison,  strode 
across  a  "  part  of  the  great  tide  of  eternity,"  "  bad  a  black 
cloud  hanging  at  each  end  of  it."  And  such  was  the  state 
of  geologic  science  when,  in  1814,  Dr,  Chalmers  framed 
his  scheme  of  reconciliation. 

Since  that  time,  however,  a  light  not  less  strong  than  the 
one  thrown  by  William  Smith  on  the  formations  of  the 
lias  and  the  Oolite  has  been  cast  on  both  the  older  and 
the  newer  fossiliferous  systems.  Two  great  gaps  still 
remain  to  be  filled  up,  —  that  which  separates  the  Palffl- 
ozoio  from  the  Secondary  division,  and  that  which  sepa- 
rates the  Secondary  fr-om  the  Tertiary  one,  Bnt  they 
occur  at  neither  end  of  the  geological  scale.  Mainly 
through  the  labors  of  two  distinguished  geologists,  who, 
finding  the  geolo^c  school  of  their  own  countiy  distracted 
by  a  fierce  and  fruitless  controTei-sy,  attached  themselves 
to  the  geologic  school  of  England,  and  have  since  veceived 
the    honor    of  knighthood  in   acknowledgment   of   thoir 
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lators,  both  ends  of  the  geologic  scale  have  been  com- 
pleted. Sb'  Roderick  Mwrchison  addressed  himself  to  the 
foiinations  older  than  the  Coal,  more  especially  to  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  systems,  from  the  Ludlow  rocks 
to  the  Llandeilo  flags.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  too,  a 
system  which  lies  more  immediately  beneath  the  Coal,  haa 
also  been  explored,  and  its  various  deposits,  with  their 
peculiar  organic  remams,  enumerated  and  described.  And 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  settipg  himself  to  the  other  extremity 
of  the  scale,  has  wrought  out  the  Tertiaiy  formations,  and 
separated  them  into  the  four  great  divisions  which  they 
are  now  recognized  aa  forming.  And  of  tliese,  the  very 
names  indicate  that  certjun  proportions  of  theii-  organisms 
still  continue  to  exist.  It  is  a  great  fact,  now  fiilly  estab- 
lished in  the  course  of  geological  discovery,  that  between 
the  plants  which  in  the  present  time  cover  the  eai-th,  and 
the  animals  which  inhabit  it,  and  the  animals  fmd  plants 
of  the  later  extinct  creations,  there  occurred  no  break  or 
blank,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  tlie  existing 
organisms  were  contemporary  dm'ing  the  morning  of  their 
being,  mth  many  of  the  extinct  ones  during  the  evening 
of  theirs.  We  know  further,  that  not  a  few  of  the  shells 
which  now  hve  on  our  coasts,  and  several  of  even  the  wild 
animals  which  continae  to  survive  amid  our  tracts  of  hill 
and  forest,  were  in  existence  many  ages  ere  the  human  age 
began.  Listead  of  dating  their  beginning  only  a  single 
natural  day,  or  at  most  two  natural  days,  in  advance  of 
man,  they  must  have  preceded  him  by  many  thousands  of 
years.  In  fine,  in  consequence  of  that  comparatively  recent 
extendon  of  geologic  fiict  in  the  direction  of  the  later  sya- 
.tems  and  formations,  through  which  we  ai-e  led  to  know 
that  the  present  creation  was  not  cut  off  abi-uptly  from  the 
preceding  one,  but  that,  on  the  contraiy,  it  dovetailed  into  it 
at  a  thousand  different  points,  we  are  led  also  to  know,  that 
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e  of  reconciliation  which  would  separate  between 
the  recent  and  the  extmct  existences  by  a  chaotic  golf  of 
death  and  darkness,  is  a  scheme  which  no  longer  meets  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Though  perfectly  adequate  forty 
years  ago,  it  has  been  greatly  outgrown  by  the  progress 
of  geological  discovery,  and  is,  as  I  have  said,  adequate  no 
longer ;  and  it  becomes  a  not  raiimportant  matter  to  deter- 
mine the  special  scheme  that  would  bring  into  completest 
harmony  the  com-se  of  creation,  as  now  ascertMued  by  the 
geologist,  and  that  brief  but  sublime  naiTative  of  its  prog- 
ress which  forms  a  meet  introduction  in  Holy  Writ  to  the 
history  of  the  human  femily.  The  fii-st  question  to  which 
we  must  address  ourselves  in  any  such  inquiry  is  of  course 
a  very  obvious  one,  —  What  are  the  facts  soientifloallf/ 
determined  which  now  demand  a  new  scheme  of  reeoncilia- 
Hon? 

There  runs  around  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  a  flat  ten-ace  of  unequal  breadth,  backed  by  an 
escarpment  of  varied  height  and  character,  which  is  known 
to  geologists  as  the  old  coast-line.  On  this  flat  terrace 
most  of  the  seaport  towns  of  the  empii-e  are  built.  Tha 
subsoil  which  underlies  its  covering  of  vegetable  mould 
consists  usually  of  stratified  sands  and  gravels,  arranged 
after  the  same  feshion  as  on  the  neighboring  beach,  and 
interspersed  in  the  same  manner  with  sea  shells.  The 
escarpment  behind,  when  foi-med  of  materials  of  no  great 
coherency,  such  as  gravel  or  clay,  exists  as  a  sloping,  gi-ass- 
covered  bank, — at  one  place  mmiing  out  into  promontories 
that  enci'oa«h  upon  the  terrace  beneath,  —  at  another 
receding  into  picturesque,  bay-like  recesses;  and  where 
composed,  as  in  many  localities,  of  rock  of  an  enduring 
quality,  we  find  it  worn,  as  if  by  the  action  of  the  sui-^  — 
in  some  parts  relieved  into  insulated  stacks,  in  others  hol- 
lowed into  deep  cavema, ^ — 'in  short,   presenting  all  the 
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appearance  of  a  precipitous  coast-line,  subjected  to  llie 
action  of  the  waves.  Now,  no  geolo^t  can  or  does  doubt 
that  this  escarpment  was  at  one  time  the  coast-line  of  the 
island, — the  line  agdnst  whidi  the  waves  broke  at  high 
water  in  some  distant  age,  when  either  the  sea  stood  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  higher  along  our  shores  than  it  does 
now,  or  the  land  sat  fi'om  twenty  to  thirty  feet  lower. 
Nor  can  the  geologist  donbt,  that  along  the  flat  teti'a^^ 
beneath,  with  its  stratified  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  its 
acetmmlations  of  sea  sheila,  the  tides  must  have  risen  and 
fallen  twice  every  day,  as  they  now  rise  and  fall  along  the 
beach  that  at  present  girdles  our  country.  But,  in  refer- 
ence to  at  least  human  histoiy,  the  age  of  the  old  eoast-hne 
and  terrace  must  be  a  very  remote  one.  Though  geologi- 
cally recent,  it  lies  iar  beyond  the  reach  of  any  written 
record.  It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill, 
one  of  our  highest  authorities  on  the  subject,  that  the  wall 
of  Antoninus,  erected  by  the  Romans  as  a  protection  against 
the  Northern  Caledonians,  was  made  to  terminate  at  the 
Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  with  relation,  not  to  the  level 
of  the  old  coast-line,  but  to  that  of  the  existing  one.  And 
so  we  must  infer  that,  ere  the  year  A.  D.  140  (the  year 
during  which,  according  to  our  antiquaiies,  the  gi-eater 
part  of  the  wall  was  erected)  the  old  coast-line  had  at- 
tained to  its  present  elevation  over  the  sea.  Further, 
however,  we  know  from  the  history  of  Diodorus  the 
Sicilian,  that  at  a  period  earlier  by  at  least  two  hundred 
years,  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  Coniwall,  was  connected 
with  the  mainland  at  low  water,  just  as  it  is  now,  by  a  flat 
isthmus,  across  which,  upon  the  falling  of  the  tide,  the 
ancient  Cornish  miners  used  to  caiTy  over  their  tin  in  carta. 
Had  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  been  those  of  the 
old  coast-line  at  the  time,  St.  Michael's  Mount,  matead  of 
being  accessible  at  low  ebb  would  have  been  separated 
13* 
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from  tho  shore  by  a  sti^ait  from  tliree  to  five  fathoms  in 
depth.  It  would  not  have  been  then  as  now,  as  described 
m  the  vcree  of  Carew,  — 

"  Both  land  nni!  ieland  twice  a  day." 

But  even  the  mcidental  notice  of  Diodorns  Siculus 
reprosents  veiy  inadequately  the  antiquity  of  the  existing 
coasl-line.  Some  of  its  caves,  hollowed  in  hard  root  in  the 
line  of  laults  and  shifts  by  the  attrition  of  the  surf,  are 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  depth ;  and  it  must  have 
required  many  centnries  to  excavate  tongh  trap  or  rigid 
gneiss  to  a  depth  so  considerable,  by  a  process  eo  slow. 
And  yet,  however  long  the  sea  may  have  stood  against  the 
present  coast-line,  it  must  have  stood  for  a  considerably 
longer  period  i^nst  the  ancient  one.  The  latter  presents 
generally  marks  of  greater  attrition  than  the  modern  line, 
and  its  wave-hollowed  caves  are  of  a  depth  considerably 
more  profound.  In  determining,  on  an  extensive  tract  of 
coast,  the  average  profundity  of  both  classes  of  caverns 
from  a  considerable  number  of  each,  I  ascertained  that  the 
proportional  average  depth  of  the  modern  to  the  ancient 
is  aa  two  to  three.  For  eveiy  two  centuries,  then,  during 
which  the  waves  have  been  scooping  out  the  caves  of  the 
present  coastJine,  they  must  have  been  engaged  for  three 
centuries  in  scooping  out  those  of  the  old  one.  But  we 
know  historically,  that  for  at  least  twenty  centuries  the 
sea  Las  been  toiling  in  these  modem  caves ;  and  who  shall 
dare  affirm  that  it  lias  not  been  toiling  in  them  for  at  least 
ten  centtiries  more  ?  But  if  the  sea  has  stood  for  but  even 
two  thousand  six  hundred  years  against  the  present  coast- 
line (and  no  geologist  would  dare  fix  his  estimate  lower), 
then  must  it  have  stood  s^ainst  the  old  line,  ere  it  could 
have  excavated  caves  one  third  deeper,  three  thousand  nine 
himdi'ed  years.    And  both  periods  united  (six  thousand 
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five  Imiidrcd  yeai's)  moi'e  than  exhaust  the  Hobrcw  clu-o- 
nology.  Yet  what  a  mere  heginning  of  geologic  histoiy 
doea  not  the  epoch  of  the  old  coaat-liiie  form !  It  is  but  a 
mere  starting  point  from  the  recent  period.  Not  a  single 
shell  seems  to  have  become  extinct  during  the  last  six 
thousand  five  hundred  years!  The  shells  which  lie  em- 
bedded in  the  subsoils  beneath  the  old  coast-Ime  are  exactly 
those  which  still  live  in  our  seas. 

Above  this  ancient  line  of  coast  we  find,  at  various 
heights,  beds  of  shells  of  vastly  older  date  than  those  of 
the  low-lying  terrace,  and  many  of  which  are  no  longer  to 
he  found  living  around  our  shores,  I  spent  some  time  last 
antamn  in  exploring  one  of  these  beck,  once  a  sea  bottom, 
bnt  now  raised  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  over  the  sea, 
in  which  there  occurred  great  mmibers  of  shells  now  not 
British,  though  found  in  many  parts  of  Britain  at  heights 
varying  from  two  hnndred  to  neaily  iomteen  hundred  feet 
over  the  existing  sea  level  But  though  no  longer  British 
shells,  they  are  shells  that  itiU  tontinne  to  live  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  as  on  the  shoi&s  of  Iceland  and  Spitz- 
bergen;  and  the  abundance  in  ■whith  they  were  developed 
on  the  sabmerged  pidns  and  hill  bides  of  what  ai-e  now  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  during  what  is  termed  the  Pleistocene 
period,  shows  of  itself  what  a  very  protracted  period  that 
was.  The  prevailing  teUina  of  the  bed  which  I  last  ex- 
plored,—a  bed  which  occurs  in  some  places  six  miles 
inland,  in  others  elevated  on  the  top  of  dizzy  crags, — is 
a  sub-arctic  shell  (TeUina  proximo),  of  which  only  dead 
valves  are  now  to  be  detected  on  om'  coasts,  but  which 
may  be  found  living  at  the  Noi-th  Cape  and  in  Greenland. 
The  prevailing  astaite,  its  contemporary,  was  Astarte 
arctica,  now  so  rare  as  a  British  spedes,  that  many  of  our 
most  sednlons  collectors  have  never  seen  a  native  specimen, 
but  wliicli  is  comparatively  common  on  the  northern  shores 
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of  Iceland,  and  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Norway,  witlim 
the  arctic  circle.  In  this  elevated  Scottish  bed  of  the 
Pleistocene  period  I  laid  these  boreal  shells  open  to  the 


>^<» 


light  by  htmdreda,  on  the  spot  evidently  where  the  indi- 
viduals had  lived  and  died.  Under  the  severe  clunatal 
conditions  to  which  (probably  from  some  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  gidf  stream)  Vhat  is  now  Northern  Eu- 
rope had  been  brought,  this  tellina  and  astarte  had  in- 
creased and  multiplied  .until  they  became  prevailing  shells 
of  the  British  area;  and  this  increase  must  have  been  the 
slow  work  of  ages,  daring  which  the  plains,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  table  lands,  of  the  country,  were  submerged  in  a 
sub-arctic  sea,  and  Great  Britain  existed  as  but  a  scattered 
archipelago  of  wintry  islaaids.  But  in  a  still  earlier  period, 
of  which  there  exists  unequivocal  evidence  in  the  buried 
forests  of  Happisburgh  and  Cromer,  the  country  had  not 
only  its  head  above  water,  as  now,  but  seems  to  have 
possessed  even  more  than  its  present  breadth  of  sui-face. 
During  this  ancient  time, — more  remote  by  many  cen- 
turies than  not  only  the  times  of  the  old  coast-line,  but 
than  even  those  of  the  partial  eubmergenco  of  the  island, 
—  that  nortlicrn  mammoth  lived  in  great  abundance,  of 
ii-hieh  the  remains  have  been  found  by  hundreds  in  Eiig- 
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land  alone,  together  with  the  northern  hippopotamus,  and 
at  least  two  northern  species  of  rhinoceros.  And  though 
they  have  all  oeaeed  to  exist,  with  their  wild  associates  iu 
the  forests  and  jungles  of  the  Pleistocene,  the  cave-hytena, 
the  cave-tiger,  and  the  cave-bear,  we  know  that  the  descen- 
dants of  some  of  their  feebler  conteraporariea,  such  as  the 
badger,  the  fox,  the  wild  cat,  and  the  red  deer,  still  live 
amid  our  hills  and  brakes.  The  trees,  too,  under  which 
they  roamed,  and  whose  remsuns  we  find  buried  in  the 
same  deposits  as  theirs,  were  of  species  that  still  hold  their 
place  as  aboriginal  trees  of  the  country,  or  of  at  least  the 
more  northerly  provinces  of  the  continent.  The  common 
Scotch  fir,  the  common  birch,  and  a  continental  species  of 
conifer  of  the  far  north,  the  Horwegian  spruce   (Abies 


excelsa),  have  been  found  underlying  the  Pleistocene  drift, 
and  rooted  in  the  mammiferoua  crag;  and  for  many  ages 
must  the  old  extinct  elephant  have  roamed  amid  these 
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familiar  trees.  From  one  limited  tract  of  sea  bottom,  on 
the  Norfolk  coast  the  fishennea  engaged  in  dredging 
oysters  brought  ashore,  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years 
{fromI820  to  1833),  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  elephants' 
gi-inders,  besides  great  tusks  and  numerous  portions  of 
skeletons.  It  was  calculated  that  these  remains  could  not 
have  belonged  to  fewer  than  five  hundred  individual  mam- 
moths of  English  gro\vth ;  and,  vai-ioas  in  their  states  of 
keepmg,  and  belonging  to  animals  of  which  only  a  few  at 
a  time  could  have  found  sufficient  food  in  a  limited  tract  of 
country,  the  inference  seems  inevitable  that  they  must  have 
belonged,  not  to  one  or  two,  but  to  many  succeeding  gen- 
erations. The  iurther  feet,  that  remans  of  this  ancient 
elephant  {Elephas  primigenius)  occur  all  round  the  globe 
in  a  broad  belt,  extending  from  the  fortieth  to  near  the 
seventieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  leads  to  tlie  same 
conclusion.  It  must  have  reqiiired  many  j^es  ere  an 
animal  that  breeds  'so  slowly  as  the  elephant  could  have 
extended  itself  over  an  area  so  vast. 

Many  of  the  contemporaries  of  this  northern  mammoth, 
espedally  of  its  moUuscan  contemporaries,  continue,  as  I 
have  said,  to  live  in  their  descendants.  Of  even  a  still  more 
ancient  period,  represented  by  the  Red  Crag,  seventy  out  of 
every  hundred  species  of  shells  still  exist;  and  of  an  older 
period  still,  represontod  by  the  Coraline  Crag,  there  survive 
dxty  out  of  every  hundred.  In  the  Red  Crag,  for  instance, 
we  find  the  first  known  ancestors  of  our  common  edible 
periwinkle  and  common  edible  mussel ;  and  in  the  Coraline 
Crag,  the  first  known  ancestors  of  the  common  horae-musael, 
the  common  whelk,  the  common  oyster,  and  the  gi'eat  pec- 
ten.  There  then  occurs  a  break  in  the  geologic  deposits  of 
Britain,  vrhich,  however,  in  other  parts  of  Europe  we  find 
BO  iillod  up  as  to  render  it  evident  that  no  corresponding 
break  took  place  in  the  chain  of  existence;  but  that,  on  the 
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contrary,  from  the  present  time  up  to  the  times  represented 
by  the  earhest  Eocene  formations  of  the  Tertiary  division, 
day  has  succeeded  day,  and  season  has  followed  season,  and 
that  no  chasm  or  hiatus — no  Age  of  general  cha^s,  dark- 
ness, and  death — has  occurred,  to  break  the  line  of  succes- 
sion, or  cheek  the  course  of  life,  AH  the  evidence  runs 
counter  to  the  supposition  that  immediately  before  the 
appearance  of  marmpon  earth,  there  existed  a  chaotic  period 
which  separated  the  previous  from  the  present  creation. 
Up  till  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  ages,  if  even  then, 
there  was  no  such  chaotic  period,  in  at  least  what  is  now 
Britain  and  the  European  continent ;  the  persistency  from  a 
high  antiquity  of  some  of  the  e-\.isting  laces,  of  not  only 
plants  and  sheOs,  but  of  e^en  lome  of  the  nianimiferoua 
animals,  such  as  the  badger,  the  goit,  and  tho  wild  cat, 
prove  there  was  not ;  and  any  scheme  of  reconciliation 
which  takes  such  a  period  for  gtanted  must  be  deemed  as 
unsitited  to  the  present  state  of  geologic  knowledge,  as  any 
scheme  would  have  been  forty  years  ago  which  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  writings  of  Moses  ^o  "fix  the  antiquity  of 
the  globe." 

The  scheme  of  reconciliation  adopted  by  the  late  Dr.  Pye 
Smith,  though,  save  in  one  particular,  identical,  as  I  have 
said,  with  that  of  Dr.  .Chalmers,  is  made,  in  virtue  of  ita 
single  point  of  difference,  to  steer  clear  of  the  difficulty. 
Both  schemes  exhibit  the  creation  recorded  in  Genesis  as  an 
event  which  took  place  about  mx  thousand  years  i^o ;  both 
describe  it  as  begun  and  completed  in  six  natural  days; 
and  both  represent  it  as  out  off  fi.-om  a  previously  existing 
creation  by  a  chaotic  period  of  death  and  darkness.  But 
while,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Chalmers,  both  the  Bib- 
lical creation  and  the  previous  period  of  death  are  repre- 
sented as  coextensive  with  the  globe,  they  are  represented, 
according  to  that  of  Dr.  Smith,  aa  limited  and  local.     They 
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may  have  extended,  it  ia  said,  over  only  a  few  provinces  of 
Central  Asia,  iu  wliich,  wbcn  all  waa  lite  and  light  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  there  reigned  for  a  time  only  death  and 
darkneas  amid  the  welterings  of  a  chaotic  sea;  which,  at  the 
Divine  command,  was  penetrated  by  light,  and  occupied  by 
diy  land,  and  ultimately,  ere  the  end  of  the  creative  week, 
became  a  centre  in  which  cert^  plants  and  animals,  and 
finally  man  liimself,  were  created.  And  this  scheme,  by 
leavmg  to  the  geologist  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  save 
mayhap  in  some  unknown  Asiatic  district,  his  unbroken 
series,  certainly  does  not  conflict  ivith  the  facts  educed  by 
geolo^c  discoveiy.  It  virtually  removes  Scripture  alto- 
gether out  of  the  field,  I  must  confess,  however,  that  on 
this,  and  on  some  other  acconnts,  it  has  Med'^o's^isfy  me. 
I  have  stumbled,  too,  at  the  conception  of  a  merely  local 
and  hmited  chaos,  in  which  the  darkness  would  be  so  com- 
plete, that  when  firat  penetrated  by  the  light,  that  pene- 
tration could  be  described  as  actually  a  making  or  creating 
of  hght ;  and  that,  while  life  obtained  all  around  its  pi-e- 
cineta,  could  yet  be  thoroughly  void  of  life.  A  local  dark- 
ness so  profound  as  to  admit  no  ray  of  light  seema  to  have 
feUen  for  a  time  on  Egypt,  as  one  of  the  ten  plagues ;  but  the 
event  was  evidently  mu'aculoua ;  and  no  stiident  of  natural 
science  is  entitled  to  liave  recoui-se,  in  order  to  extricate 
himself  out  of  a  difficulty,  to  suppoatitious,  unrecorded 
miracle.  Creation  cannot  take  place  without  miracle ;  but 
it  would  be  a  strange  reversal  of  al!  our  previous  conclusions 
on  the  subject,  should  we  have  to  hold  that  the  dead,  darlc, 
blank  out  of  whioh  creation  arose  was  miraculous  also. 
And  \%  rejecting  miracle,  we  cast  ourselves  on  the  purely 
natural,  we  find  that  the  local  darknesses  dependent  on 
known  causes,  of  which  we  have  any  record  in  history, 
■were  always  either  very  unperfect,  like  the  darkness  of  yonr 
London  fogs,  or  very  temporary,  like  the  darkness  described 
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by  Pliny  as  occasioned  hy  a  cloud  of  volcanic  aslies ;  and  so, 
altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  hypothesis 
such  as  that  of  Dr.  Smith,  And  yet  further,  I  am  disposed, 
I  must  add,  to  look  for  a  broader  and  more  general  meaning 
in  that  grand  description  of  the  creation  of  all  things  ■with. 
■which  the  Divine  record  so  appropriately  opens,  than  I  could 
recognize  it  as  forming,  were  I  assured  it  referred  to  but 
one  of  many  existing  creations,  —  a  creation  restricted  to 
mayhap  a  few  hundred  square  miles  of  country,  and  to  may- 
hap a  few  scores  of  animals  and  plants.  Wliat,  then,  is  the 
scheme  of  reconciliation  which  I  would  venture  to  pro- 
pound ? 

Let  i^fK^^ieroRvk,  in  reply,  that  I  come  before  you  this 
evenijjIP^E^'^W^  philologist,  but  sunply  as  a  stirdent  of 
geolo^^-il^et^^lio,  believing  his  Bible,  beheves  also,  that 
though  theologians  have  at  various  times  striven  hard  to 
pledge  it  to  &ls&  science,  geographical,  astronomical,  and 
geological,  it  has  been  pledged  by  its  Divine  Author  to  no 
falsehood  whatever,  I  occupy  exactly  the  position  now, 
with  respect  to  geology,  that  the  mere  Chi-istian  geogi-apher 
would  have  occupied  with  respect  to  geogi'aphy  in  the  days 
of  those  doctors  of  Salamanca  who  deemed  it  unscriptiu-al^ 
to  hold  with  Columbus  that  the  world  is  round,  —  not  fla?^ 
or  exactly  the  position  which  the  mere  Christian  astronomer 
would  have  occupied  with  respect  to  astronomy  in  the  days 
of  that  Francis  Turi'ettine  who  deemed  it  unscriptural  to 
hold  with  Newton  and  Galileo,  that  it  is  the  earth  which 
moves  in  the  heavens,  and  the  sun  which  stands  still.  The 
mere  geographer  or  astronomer  might  have  been  wholly 
unable  to  discuss  with  Turrettine  or  the  doctoi-s  the  niceties 
of  Chaldaic  punctuation,  or  the  various  meanings  of  the 
Hebrew  verbs.  But  this  much,  notwithstanding,  he  would 
be  perfectly  qualified  to  say ;  —  However  great  your  sldll  as 
linguists,  your  reading  of  what  you  term  the  scriptural 
14 
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geography  or  scriptural  astronomy  must  of  necessity  be  a 
false  reading,  seeing  that  it  oommita  Scripture  to  what,  in 
my  character  as  a  geographer  or  astronomer,  I  loiow  to  be 
a  monstrously  false  geography  or  astronomy.  Premising, 
then,  that  I  make  no  pretensions  to  even  the  slightest  skill 
in  philology,  I  remark  further,  that  it  has  been  held  hy 
accompliahetl  philologists,  that  the  days  of  the  Mosaic 
ci-eation  may  be  regarded,  withont  doing  violence  to  the 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  successive  periods  of 
great  extent.  And  cei-tainly,  in  looking  at  my  English 
Bible,  I  find  that  the  portion  of  time  spoken  of  in  tlie  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  as  six  days,  is  spoken  of  in  the  second 
chapter  as  one  day.  True,  there  are  other  ph^^^t^,  such 
OS  the  late  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  "^''^^^^^^^^'"'^^ 
vievi';  but  then  I  find  this  same  Profes30r8r^^^in.ving 
hard  to  make  the  phraseology  of  Moses  "  fix  the  antiquity 
of  the  globe;"  and  so,  as  a  mere  geologist,  I  reject  his 
philology,  on  exactly  the  same  principle  on  which  the  mere 
geogi'apher  would  reject,  and  be  justified  in  rejecting,  the 
philology  of  tlie  dootoi-s  of  Salamanca,  or  on  which  the  mere 
astronomer  would  reject,  and  be  justified  in  rejecting,  the 
j;Jiilology  of  Turrettine  and  the  old  Franciscans.  I  would, 
jjg  any  such  case,  at  once,  and  without  hesitation,  cut  the 
philological  knot,  by  determining  that  that  phUology  cannot 
b  o  nl  which  would  commit  the  Scriptures  to  a  science 
tl  at  can  ot  be  tcne.  Waiving,  however,  the  question  aa  a 
1 1  1  lo^  cal  one,  and  simply  holding  with  Cuvier,  Parkinson, 
an  1  S  11  man,  that  each  of  the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 
■),t  e  the  first  chapter  were  what  is  assuredly  meant  by 
t'le  dat/  refeiTed  to  in  the  second,  —  not  natural  days,  but 
lengthened  periods,— I  find  myself  called  on,  as  a  geologist, 
to  account  for  but  three  of  the  six.  Of  the  period  during 
which  light  was  created,  —  of  the  peiiod  during  which  a 
firmament  was  made  to  separate  the  waters  from  the  waters, 
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— or  of  the  period  cliiring  which  the  two  great  hghts  of  tlic 
eaith,  with  the  othei-  heavenly  bodiea,  becaiae  visible  from 
the  earth's  siu'face, — we  need  expect  to  find  no  record  in 
the  rocks.  Let  me,  however,  pause  for  a  moment,  to  re- 
mark the  peculiar  character  of  the  language  in  which  we 
ai'e  first  intvoduced  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  to  the  heavenly 
bodies, — sun,  moon,  and  stars.  The  moon,  though  abso- 
lutely one  of  the  smallest  lights  of  our  system,  is  described 
as  seoondaiy  and  subordinate  to  only  its  greatest  light,  the 
sun  It  is  the  appirent,  then,  not  the  actual,  which  we  find 
in  the  passage,  —  whit  sttnie(?  to  be,  not  what  wasy  and  as 
it^as  mei^^vhat  appeared  to  be  greatest  that  was  dc- 
scribed^^^^^pat,  on  what  grounds  are  we  to  hold  that  it 
may  n^^^^^^^been  ■vs  hat  appeared  at  the  time  to  be 
made  ^B^^p  been  desciibed  as  made?  The  sun,  moon, 
and  atais  may  have  been  created  long  before,  though  it  was 
not  untd  this  fouith  period  of  creation  that  they  became 
visible  flora  the  eiithN  surface. 

The  geologist,  in  bis  attempts  to  collate  the  Divine  with 
the  geologic  lecoid,  his,  I  repeat,  only  three  of  the  six 
pcuods  of  cieation  to  account  for,  —  the  period  of  plants, 
the  period  of  great  sea  monsters  and  creeping  things,  anc( 
the  period  of  cattle  and  beasts  of  the  earth.  He  is  called 
on  to  question  his  systems  and  formations  regarding  the 
remains  of  these  three  gi-eat  periods,  and  of  these  only. 
And  the  question  once  feirly  stated,  what,  I  ask,  is  the 
reply  ?  All  geologists  agree  in  holding  that  the  vast  geo- 
logical scale  natm'ally  divides  into  three  great  pai-ts.  There 
are  many  lesser  divisions,  —  dividona  into  systems,  forma- 
tions, deposits,  beds,  strata;  but  the  master  dirisions,  in 
each  of  which  we  find  a  type  of  life  so  unlike  that  of  the 
othei-s,  that  even  the  unpractised  eye  can  detect  the  diifer- 
ciice,  are   simply  three,  ^  the  I*ala3ozoic,  or  oldest  fossil- 
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iferoas  division ;  the  Secondary  or  m  1  lie  fos  il  fe  o  s  di- 
vision ;  and  the  Tertiary,  or  latest  fosailife  o  9  d  t     o 

In  tlie  first,  or  Paljeozoio  dii  o  ve  finl  eo  als  cus- 
taoeans,  moiluees,  fishes,  and,  in  s  Hte  fo  n  at  oui  a  few 
reptiles.  But  none  of  these  classe  ot  orgin  sms  g  e  ita 
leading  character  to  the  Paleeozo  o  tl  ey  do  ot  con  t  tnte 
its  prominent  feature,  or  render  t  nore  lenaLable  as  a 
scene  of  life  than  any  of  the  d  v  s  ons  1  ch  folio  ed. 
That  which  chiefly  distinguishe  1  tie  Pal'eoz  c  fiom  the 
Secondary  and  Tertiary  pei-iods  was  its  goigeous  floia.  It 
waa  emphatically  the  peiiod  of  i)lants  —  of  heihs  yield- 
ing seed  after  their  kind  lu  no  othei  ige»-dad__the  i^  orld 
ever  witness  such  a  floi  a  the  youth  off  thfi  eSufii  was 
peculiarly  a  green  and  umbiageous  j duti(,  — 'i^  ^^iith  of 
dusk  and  tangled  forests,  of  hu^e  pmes  ind^.atal:^  aiau- 
caiians,  of  the  reed-like  catamite,  the  tall  tree-feni,  the  sculp- 
tured sigillaria,  and  the  hirsute  lepidodeodron.  Wherever 
dry  land,  or  shallow  lake,  or  running  stream  appeared,  from 
where  MehiUe  Islind  now  spieids  out  its  xce  wastes  undet 
the  ttTi  of  the  pole,  to  wheie  the  ■iiid  plains  of  Austialia 
he  sohtaij  beneath  the  hiight  cicsi  of  the  south,  a  lank 
and  luxuiiant  heibage  cnmbeied  eieij  footbieadth  of  the 
dank  and  steaming  soil,  anl  e^en  to  distant  planets  oui 
eaith  must  hai  e  shone  thioiigh  the  enveloping  cloud  with 
a  gieen  and  delicate  ray  Ot  this  extiaoidinaiy  age  of 
phnts  we  have  our  theeifiil  remembianoera  and  witnesses 
m  the  flames  thit  roai  m  oui  chmnieys  nhen  we  pile  np 
the  wmtei  file, — in  the  biilliant  ga'<  that  nov,  ca^ts  zts 
light  on  this  gieat  assemblage,  anl  that  hghtens  up  the 
stieets  and  hues  of  this  ^a«t  city,  —  m  the  gioi^mg  fui 
naces  th-it  "melt  o«i  metal-',  and  gi^  e  movmg  power  to  oui 
pnnleious  engines, — in  the  long  dusky  tiiina  thit,  with 
shriek  and  snort,  speed  dart-like  athwart  our  landscapes,  — 
and  in  the  great  cloud-enveloped  vesaela  that  darken  the 
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lower  reaches  of  your  noblo  river,  and  rush  hi  foam  over 
ocean  and  sea.  The  geologic  evidence  is  so  complete  as  to 
be  patent  to  all,  that  the  first  great  penod  of  organized 
being  was,  as  described  in  the  Mosaic  record,  peculiaiiy 
a  period  of  herbs  and  trees,  "  yielding  seed  after  their 
kind." 

The  middle  great  period  of  the  geologist  —  that  of  the 
Secondary  division  —  possessed,  like  the  earlier  one,  its 
herbs  and  plants,  but  they  were  of  a  greatly  less  luxuriant 
and  eonsiDicuous  character  than  theii-  predecessors,  and  no 
longer  formed  the  prominent  trait  or  feature  of  the  creation 
to  ■which  they  belonged.  The  period  had.  also  ita  corals, 
its  crustaceans,  its  molluscs,  its  fishes,  and  in  some  one 
or  two  exceptional  instances  its  dwarf  mammals.  But  the 
grand  SHStiences  of  the  age, — the  existences  in  which  it 
excelled  eveiy  other  creation,  earlier  or  later,  were  ita 
huge  creeping  tilings,  —  its  enoimona  monsters  of  the 
deep,  —  and,  as  shown  by  the  impressions  of  their  foot- 
prmts  stamped  upon  the  rocks,  its  gigantic  bii'cls.  It  was 
peculiarly  the  age  of  egg-bearing  animals,  winged  and 
wingless.  Its  wonderfid  whales,  not,  however,  as  now,  of 
the  mammalian,  bat  of  the  reptilian  class,  —  ichthyosaurs, 
plesioaaurs,  and  cetiosanre,  —  must  have  tempested  the 
deep;  its  creeping  lizards  and  crocodiles,  each  as  the 
teliosaums,  megalosaurus,  and  iguanodon, —  creatures  some 
of  which  more  than  rivalled  the  existing  elephant  in 
height,  and  greatly  more  than  rivalled  him  in  bulk, — 
must  have  crowded  the  pliuas  or  haunted  by  myriads  the 
rivers  of  the  period ;  and  we  know  that  the  footprints  of 
at  least  one  of  its  many  bii'ds  are  fully  twice  the  size  of 
those  made  by  the  horse  or  camel.  We  are  thus  p 
to  demonstrate,  that  the  second .  period  of  the  j 
was  peculiarly  and  characteristically  a  period  of  whaie-like 
reptiles  of  the  sea,  of  enormous  creeping  reptiles  of  the 
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land,  and  of  numerous  bii-ds,  some  of  tliom  of  gigantie 
size ;  and,  in  meet  accordance  with  the  fact,  we  find  that 
the  second  Mosaic  period  with  which  the  geologist  is  called 
on  to  deal  was  a  period  in  which  God  created  the  fowl 
that  flieth  above  the  earth,  with  moving  [or  creeping] 
creatures,  both  in  the  waters  and  on  the  land,  and  what 
our  translation  renders  great  whales,  but  that  I  find  ren- 
dered, in  the  margin,  great  sea  monsters. 

The  Tertiary  period  had  also  its  prominent  dass  of  exist- 
ences. Its  flora  seems  to  have  been  no  more  conspicuous 
than  that  of  the  present  time ;  its  reptiles  occupy  a  very 
subovdinate  place  ;  but  its  beasts  of  tho  field  were  by  far 
the  moat  wonderfully  developed,  both  in  size  and  numbers, 
that  ever  appeared  upon  earth.  Its  mammoths  and  its 
mastodons,  its  rhinoceri  and  its  hippopotami,  its  "enormous 
dinotheriam  and  colossal  megatherium,  greatly  more  than 
equalled  in  bulk  the  largest  mammals  of  the  present  time, 
and  vastly  exceeded  them  in  number.  The  remains  of  one 
of  its  elephants  {Cephas  primigeni%is)  are  still  so  abun- 
dant amid  the  frozen  wastes  of  Siberia,  that  what  have 
been  not  inappropriately  tei-med  "ivory  quarries"  have 
been  wrought  among  their  bones  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  Even  in  our  own,  country,  of  which,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  this  elephant  was  for  long  ages  a  native,  so 
abundant  are  the  skeletons  and  tusks,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  local  museum  in  the  kingdom  that  has  not  its  specimens, 
dug  out  of  the  Pleistocene  depoats  of  the  neighborhood. 
And  with  this  ancient  elephant  there  were  meetly  associ- 
ated in  BritEun,  as  on  the  northern  continents  generally  all 
around  the  globe,  many  other  mammals  of  corresponding 
magnitnde.  "  Grand  indeed,"  says  an  English  naturalist, 
"  was  the  fauna  of  the  British  islands  in  those  early  days. 
Tigers  as  large  again  as  the  biggest  Asiatic  species  lurked 
in  the  ancient  thickets ;  elephants  of  nearly  twice  the  bulk 
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of  tlie  largest  individuals  tliat  now  exist  iu  Afi-ica  or  Ceylon 
roamed  in  herds  ;  at  least  two  species  of  rhinoceros  forced 
their  way  through  the  primeval  forest ;  and  the  lakes  and 
rivers  were  tenanted  by  hippopotami  as  bulky,  and  with  as 
gi-eat  tuska,  as  those  of  Africa."  The  ma^ve  cave-bear 
and  large  cave-hyffina  belonged  to  the  same  formidable 
group,  with  at  least  two  species  of  great  oxen  {Bos  longt- 
frona  and  Bos  primigenma),  with  a  horse  of  smaller  size, 
and  an  elk  {Megaceros  JMbeniieus)  that  stood  ten  feet 
four  inches  in  height.  Ti-uly  this  Tertiary  age  — this  third 
and  last  of  the  great  geologic  periods — was  peculiarly  the 
&.g(t  of  great  "  beasts  of  the  earth  aifeer  their  kind,  and  of 
cattle  after  their  kind." 

Pennit  me  at  this  stage,  in  addr^dng  myself  to  a  Lon- 
don audience,  to  refer  to  what  has  been  well  termed  one 
of  the  great  sights  of  London.  An  illustration  drawn  from 
what  must  bo  familiar  to  you  all  may  Impart  to  your  con- 
ceptions, respecting  the  fects  on  which  I  build,  a  degree  of 
tangibility  which  otherwise  they  could  not  possess. 

One  of  perhaps  the  most  deeply  interesting  depaitmenta 
of  your  great  British  Museum — the  wonder  of  the  world 
—  is  that  noble  gallery,  consisting  of  a  suite  of  rooms, 
opening  in  Hue,  the  one  beyond  the  other,  which  forms 
its  rich  storehouse  of  organic  remains.  You  must  of 
course  remember  the  order  in  which  the  organisms  of 
that  gallery  are  ranged.  The  visitor  is  first  ushered  into  a 
spacious  room  devoted  to  fossil  pltmts,  chiefly  of  tlie  Coal 
Measures.  And  if  these  organisms  are  in  any  degree  less 
impoMug  in  their  aspect  than  those  of  the  apartments 
which  follow  in  the  series,  it  is  only  because  that,  from 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  Coal  Measure  plants,  they 
can  be  exhibited  in  but  bits  and  fragments.  Within  less 
than  an  hour's  walk  of  the  Scottish  capital  there  are  single 
troi'H  of  this  ancient  period  deeply  embedded  in  the  sand- 
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Stone    strata,  wliicli,    though   existing  as   mere  mutilated 
portioua   of  their  former   selves,   would    yet  fail   to  litid 


aflconiinodation  m  thit  j^iert   ipartment.      One  of  these 
fbssiE  troos,  —  a  n  Ue  ii  an  cat  iiu,  —  which  occurs  m  what 
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is  known  as  the  Granton  quaiiy,  is  a  mere  fragment,  for  it 
wants  both  root  and  top,  and  yet  what  remains  ia  sixty-one 


feet  in  length  by  six  feet  in  diameter ;  and  beside  it  there 
lic3  a  smaller  araucariau,  also  mutilated,  for  it  wants  top 
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and  branoliea,  and  it  measures  seventy  feet  in  length  by  four 
feet  in  diameter.  I  saw  lately,  in  a  quaiiy  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures about  two  miles  fi-om  my  dwelling-house,  near  Edin- 
burgh, the  stem  of  a  plant  {Le^doden^on  Sternbergit), 
allied  to  the  dwarfish  clnb  mosses  of  our  moors,  consid- 
erably thicker  than  the  body  of  a  man,  and  which,  reckon- 
ing on  the  ordinary  proportions  of  the  plant,  must  have 
been  at  least  seventy  feet  in  height.  And  of  a  kind  of 
aquatic  reed  (calamites),  that  more  resembles  the  diminu- 
tive mare'a  tail  of  om'  mai'shes  than  aught  else  that  now 
lives,  remains  have  been  found  in  abundance  in  the  same 
coal  field,  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter  by  thirty  feet  in 
length.  Imposing,  then,  as  are  the  vegetable  remains  of 
this  portion  of  the  Nation^  Museum,  they  would  be 
greatly  more  imposing  still  did  they  more  adequately 
represent  the  gigantic  flora  of  the  remote  age  to  which 
they  belong. 

Passing  onwards  in  the  gallery  -from  the  great  plants  of 
the  Palteozoio  division  to  the  animals  of  the  Secondaiy  one, 
the  attention  is  at  once  arrested  by  the  monstrous  fonns  on 
the  wall.  Shapes  that  more  than  rival  in  strangeness  the 
gi'eat  dragons,  and  griffins,  and  "laithly  worms,"  of  me- 
diseval  legend,  or,  according  to  Milton,  the  "  gorgons, 
hydras,  and  chimeras  dire,"  of  classical  fdblo,  irown  on  the 
passing  visitor ;  and,  though  wrapped  up  in  their  dead  and 
stony  sleep  of  ages,  seem  not  only  the  most  strange,  but 
also  the  most  terrible  things  on  which  his  eye  ever  rested. 
Enormous  jaws,  bristling  with  pointed  teeth,  gape  horrid  in 
the  stone,  under  staring  eye-sockets  a  ftill  foot  in  diameter. 
Necks  that  half  equal  in  length  the  entire  body  of  the  boa- 
constrictor  stretch  out  from  bodies  mounted  on  fins  like 
those  of  a  fish,  and  iumished  with  tails  somewhat  resem- 
bling those  of  the  mammals.  Here  wo  see  a  winged 
dragon,  that,  armed  with  shai-p  teeth  and  strong  claws, 
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had  cai-eered  through  tlie  air  on  leathern  wings  Hke  those 
of  a  bat;  there  an  enormous  crocodilian  whale,  that, 
mounted  on  many-jointed  paddles,  had  traversed,  in  quest 
of  prey,  the  green  depths  of  the  sea;  yonder  a  herbivor- 
ous lizard,  with  a  horn  like  that  of  the  rhinoceros  projecting 
from  its  snont,  and  that,  when  it  browsed  amid  the  dank 
meadows  of  the  "Wealden,  must  have  stood  aboiit  twelve 
feet  high.  All  is  enormous,  monstrous,  vast,  amid  the 
creeping  and  flying  things  and  the  great  sea  monsters  of 
this  division  of  the  gallery. 

We  pass  on  into  the  third  and  lower  division,  and  an 
entirely  different  class  of  existences  now  catch  the  eye. 
The  huge  mastodon,  with  his  enormous  length  of  body,  and 


his  tasks  projecting  from  both  upper  and  under  jaw,  btand-i 
erect  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  —  a  giant  skeleton  We 
see  beside  him  the  great  bonesof  the  megatherium, — thigh 
bones  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  and  cKw  aimed  toes  more 
than  two  feet  in  length.  There,  too  longed  speueibejond 
species,  are  the  extmct  elephants;  and  there  the  ponlerous 
skull  of  the  dinotherium,  with  the  bent  tuska  in  its  lower 
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jaw,  that  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  agreat  picVaxc,  and  tliat 
must  have  dug  deeply  of  old  amid  the  liliaceous  roots  and 
bulbs  of  the  Tertiary  lakes  and  rivei-s.    There  also  are  the 


massive  heads  and  spreading  horn-coros  of  the  Jios  primi- 
genius,  and  the  large  bones  and  broad  plank-like  honis  of 
the  great  Irish  elk.  And  there  too,  in  the  same  apartment, 
but  leaning  agEunst  its  further  mtiH, — last,  as  most  recent, 
of  all  the  objects  of  wonder  in  that  gi-eat  gallery,  —  is  the 
fiimous  human  skeleton  of  Guadaloupe,  standing  out  in  bold 
relief  from  its  slab  of  gray  limestone.  It  occurs  in  the 
aeries,  just  as  the  series  closes,  a  little  beyond  the  mastodon 
and  the  mammoths ;  and,  in  its  sti'ange  chai'aoter  as  a  fossil 
man,  attracts  the  attention  scarce  less  powei-fully  than  the 
great  Palfeozoic  plants,  the  great  Secondary  reptUes,  or  the 
great  Tertiary  mammals. 

I  last  passed  through  this  wondrous  galleiy  at  the  time 
when  the  attraction  of  the  Great  Exhibition  had  filled  Lon- 
don with  curious  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  empu-e ;  and 
a  gi-oup  of  intelligent  mechanics,  fresh  from  some  manufee- 
turiug  town  of  the  midland  counties,  were  sauntering  on 
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through  ita  chambers  immediately  before  mc  They  stood 
amazed  beneath  the  dragons  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias  ;  and, 
with  mora  than  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  disciples 
of  old  when  contemplating  the  hnge  stones  of  the  Temple, 
they  turned  to  say,  in  almost  the  old  words,  "  Lo !  master, 
what  manner  of  great  beasts  are  these  ?  "  "  These  are,"  I 
replied, "  the  sea  monsters  and  creeping  things  of  the  second 
great  period  of  oi^anic  existence."  The  reply  seemed  satis- 
factory, and  wo  passed  on  together  to  the  terminal  apart- 
ments of  the  range  appropriated  to  the  Tertiary  organisms. 
And  there,  before  the  enoiTnous  mammals,  the  mechanics 
again  stood  in  wonder,  and  tnrned  to  inquire.  Anticipating 
the  query,  I  said,  "And  these  are  the  huge  beasts  of  the 
earth,  and  the  cattle  of  the  third  great  period  of  organic 
existence ;  and  yonder,  in  the  same  apartment,  you  see,  but 
at  its  further  end,  is  the  famous  fossil  man  of  Guadaloupe, 
/ocked  up  by  the  petrliactive  agencies  in  a  slab  of  lime- 
stone," The  mechanics  again  seemed  satisfied.  And,  of 
course,  had  I  encountered  them  in  the  first  chamber  of  the 
suite,  and  had  they  questioned  me  respecting  the  organisms 
with  which  it  is  occupied,  I  would  have  told  them  that  they 
were  the  remsuns  of  the  herbs  and  trees  of  the  Jirst  great 
period  of  organic  existence.  But  in  the  chamber  of  the 
mammals  we  parted,  and  I  saw  them  no  more. 

There  coald  not  be  a  simpler  incident.  And  yet,  rightly 
apprehended,  it  reads  its  lesaon.  You  have  all  visited  the 
scene  of  it,  and  must  all  have  been  struck  by  the  three 
salient  points,  if  I  may  so  speak,  by  which  that  noble  gallery 
lays  sti'ongest  hold  of  the  memory,  and  roost  powerfully 
impresses  the  imagination,  — by  ita  gigantic  plants  of  the 
first  period  (impei-fectly  as  these  are  represented  in  the  col- 
lection), by  its  strange  misproportioned  sea  monsters  and 
creeping  things  of  the  second,  and  by  its  huge  mammals  of 
the  third.     Amid  many  thousand  vaiious  objects,  and  a  per- 
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plexing  multiplicity  of  dctdl,  which  it  would  require  the 
patient  study  of  years  even  partially  to  classify  and  know, 
theae  are  the  great  promment  featnres  of  the  gallery,  that 
involuntarily,  on  the  part  of  the  visitor,  force  thcmselvea  on 
his  attention.  They  at  once  pressed  themselves  on  the 
attention  of  the  intelligent  thongh  'nnscientifio  mechanics, 
and,  I  douht  not,  still  dwell  vividly  in  their  recollections ; 
and  I  now  ask  you,  "when  you  again  visit  the  national 
muaeiun,  and  verify  the  fact  of  the  gi'eat  prominence  of 
these  classes  of  objects,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  galleiy  in 
which  they  occur  represents,  both  in  the  order  and  chai-- 
acter  of  its  contents,  the  course  of  creation.  I  ask  yon  to 
remember  that,  Imd  there  been  human  eyes  on  earth  daring 
the  Falteozoic,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary  periods,  they  would 
have  been  filled  hi  succession  by  the  great  plants,  the  gi-eat 
reptUea,  and  the  great  mammals,  just  as  those  of  the 
mechanics  were  filled  by  them  in  the  mxtsenm.  As  the  eun 
and  moon,  when  they  first  became  visible  in  the  heavens, 
would  have  seemed  to  human  eyes  —  liad  there  been  human 
eyes  to  see — not  only  the  greatest  of  the  celestial  lights, 
but  peculiai-ly  the  prominent  objects  of  the  epoch  in  which 
they  appeared,  so  would  these  plants,  reptiles,  and  mam- 
mals, have  seemed  in  succession  the  prominent  objects  of  the 
several  epochs  in  which  the.y  appeared.  And,  asking  the 
geologist  to  say  whether  my  replies  to  the  mechanics  were 
not,  mth  all  their  Mmpliclty,  true  to  geological  fact,  and 
tho  theologian  to  say  whether  the  statements  which  they 
embodied  were  not,  with  all  their  geology,  true  to  the  scrip- 
tural nai-rative,  I  ask  further,  whether  (of  course,  making 
due  allowance  for  the  laxity  of  the  terms  botanic  and  zoo- 
lo^cal  of  a  primitive  language  unadapted  to  the  niceties  of 
botanic  or  zoologic  science)  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation 
could  he  rendered  more  essentially  true,  than  we  actually 
find  it,  to  the  histoiy  of  creation  geologically  ascertained. 
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If,  taking  the  Mosaic  clays  as  equivalent  to  Icngtboned 
periods,  Tve  hold  that,  in  giving  their  brief  history,  the 
inspired  wxiter  seized  on  hnt  those  sahent  points  that,  Hke 
the  two  great  lights  of  the  day  and  night,  would  have 
an-ested  most  powerfully,  during  these  periods,  a  human 
eye,  we  shall  find  the  hannotiy  of  the  two  records  complete. 
In  your  visit  to  the  museum,  I  would  yet  further  ask  you  to 
mark  the  place  of  the  human  skeleton  in  the  great  gallery. 
It  stands — at  least  it  stood  only  a  few  years  ago — in  the 
same  apartment  with  the  huge  mammifers.  And  it  is  surely 
worthy  of  remai-k,  tliat  while  in  both  the  ea«ved  and  geo- 
logic records  a  strongly  defined  line  separates  between  the 
period  of  plants  and  the  siicceeding  periods  of  reptiles,  and 
again  betw  een  the  period  of  reptiles  ind  the  succeeding 
period  of  mammals,  no  Ime  m  eithet  record  separates 
between  this  peiiod  of  mammila  and  the  human  period. 
Man  came  into  being  ts  the  lastbom  of  creation,  just  ere 
the  close  ol  that  si\th  day — the  thud  and  tei-minal  period 
of  organic  creation — to  which  the  great  mammals  belong. 
Let  me  yet  further  remark,  that  in  each  of  these  three 
great  periods  we  find,  with  respect  to  the  classes  of  exist- 
ences, vegetable  or  animal,  by  which  they  were  most  promi- 
nently characterized,  certsun  well  marked  culminating  points 
together,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, — twilight  periods  of 
morning  dawn  and  evening  decUne.  The  plants  of  the 
earlier  and  tenninal  systems  of  the  Palteozoic  division  are 
few  and  small :  it  was  only  during  the  protracted  eons  of 
the  Carboniferous  period  that  they  received  their  amazing 
development,  unequalled  in  any  previous  or  succeeding  time,* 

*  It  will  l)e  seen  that  tliere  Is  no  attempt  made  In  tliia  lectare  to  represent 
the  great  Palieoioic  division  as  cliaracleriied  tiaoaijhoat  its  entire  kWoK  by 
a  liixuriimt  flora.  It  is,  on  the  contfary,  expressly  stated  here,  that  the 
"  plants  of  its  envlicr  and  terminal  formtitions  [i.  e.  those  of  the  Silurian. 
Old  Red,  and  Permian  Systems)  were /eiu  and  small,"  and  that  "it  was 
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111  like  maimer,  in  the  earlier  or  Triassic  deposits  of  the 
Secondary  division,  the  reptilian  icmains  arc  comparatively 
inconsiderable ;  and  they  are  almost  equally  so  in  its  Cre- 
taceous or  later  deports.    It  was  during  those  middle  ages 

ojifj/  daring  the  protracted  eons  tff  the  cajioaiferous  period  iJiat  thfy  reeeived 
ihar  aiaaiing  decdopmenl,  wnequalled  in  any  prewoKS  or  sacceeding  ((bh°." 
Being  thus  express  in  my  limitadon,  I  think  I  hare  jnstcanBeof  complaint 
ngiiinst  any  one  who  ropresonls  me  as  unfairly  laboring,  in  this  TOry  com- 
position, lo  make  it  be  believed  tliat  the  vihcte  Palieozoic  period  was 
characterised  by  s,  gorgeous  flora;  and  us  thus  soplilstically  generalktng 
in  the  first  Instance,  in  order  to  molno  a  fallacious  nee  of  titc  geacmlization 
in  the  second,  ivlth  the  intention  of  mtEleadlngnon-^ologic  readers.  Such, 
however,  as  may  bo  Keen  l^m  the  following  extracts  ftom  the  "Proceed- 
ings of  the  Academy  of  Hatnral  Science  at  Philadelphia,"  is  tlte  charge 
preferred  against  mo  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates. 

"  Mr.  Willitun  Parker  Fonlke  asked  the  attenlion  of  the  Society  to  a  lec- 
ture by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  recently  repnhlished  in  the  United  Stales  under 
the  title  of  '  The  Two  Eecoids,  Mosaic  and  Geological,'  and  made  somo 
remarks  upon  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  corcful  scrutiny  of  the 

logic  of  the  natural  sciences Mr.  Miller  teaches  that,  in  the 

attempt  to  reconcile  the  tivo '  records,'  there  are  only  three  periods  to  to 
accounted  for  by  the  geologist,  viz. '  the  period  of  plants;  the  period  of 
great  sea  raonslers  ajid  cirepiHc/  things ;  and  the  period  of  collie  and  beads  of 
the  earth ; '  and  that  the  flrst  of  these  periods  is  represented  by  the  rodta 
grouped  under  the  term  Falaxaolc,  and  is  distingalshed  from  the  Second- 
ary and  Tertiary  chiefly  by  its  gorgeous  flora ;  and  that  the  geological 
evidence  is  so  complete  as  to  bo  patent  to  all,  that  the  first  groat  period  of 
OTganized  being  was,  as  dcsciibed  in  the  Mostdc  record,  pecnliarty  a  period 
of  herbs  and  trees,  yielding  seed  after  their  kind.  The  general  reader,  nc^ 
ftimiliar  with  the  details  of  geological  arrangement,  could  not  fail  to  infer 
from  sach  a  statement,  used  for  such  a  purpose,  that  the  Palxozoic  rocks 
are  regarded  by  geologists  as  forming  one  group  rcpresentatiye  of  one 
period,  which  can  praporiy  be  said  to  bo  dislingnished  as  a  loArfe  by  Its 
gorgeous  flora;  and  that  it  Is  propeily  so  distlngnished  Jib-  the  argument  in 
qtitstion.  It  was  iitniiliar  to  the  Academy,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Miller,  that 
Hum  the  carbonifemas  rocks  downward  (backward  in  order  of  time),  there 
have  been  discriminated  a  l»;go  number  of  periods,  difiisring  fWim  one 
another  in  mineral  and  in  organic  remains;  and  that  the  proportion  of  the 
carboniferotis  emio  the  whole  series  is  small.whetlier  we  regard  the  tliick- 
ncss  of  its  deposlla  or  its  conjectural  chronology.  It  is  only  of  this  car- 
boniferous era,  the  latest  of  this  scries,  that  the  nnthor's  vomaiks  could  bO 
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of  the  division,  represented  by  its  Liassie,  Oolitic,  and 
"Wealden  formations,  that  tlie  class  existed  in  that  abundance 
which  rendered  it  so  peculiarly,  above  eveiy  other  age,  an 
age  of  creeping  things  and  great  sea  monsters.    And  so 

tnio;  andoTenof  this,  if  taken  for  the  entire  eurfaee  of  the  enrlh,  it  could 
not  Ijo  ttitly  nsaevted  tliat '  tiio  evidence  ia  so  completa  as  to  i>e  patent  to 
all,'  that  the  quantity  of  its  vegetable  products  distinguishes  it  from  the 
earth's  EuiUice  during  the  era  in  which  wo  live.  To  conibnnd  by  ImplicB- 
tiou  all  the  periods  tBcmed  Palteoaolo,  bo  as  to  apply  to  ihem  as  a  whole 
What  could  be  true,  if  at  nil,  onlyof  thecai*i>iiiftr(>«speiiod,isaf^lladou9 
use  of  a  generalization  made  for  a  purpose,  and  upon  a  principle  not  pro- 
perly available  for  the  writer's  argument,"  &,c.  So  far  the  "  Proceedings "' 
of  the  Academy. 

This,  sorely,  is  very  much  the  reverse  of  fhir.  I,  however,  refer  the 
matter,  without  note  or  comment  (so  fax  at  least  as  it  involves  tlie  qnea- 
tiou  whether  llr.  Fonlko  has  not,  in  the  face  of  tlie  most  express  state- 
ment on  my  pai't,  wholly  misrepresented  me),  to  the  judgment  of  candid 
and  intelligent  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  know  not  that  I  shoald  recognize  Mr.  Foulke  as  entitled,  after  snch  a 
display,  to  be  dealt  with  simply  as  the  member  of  a  learned  society  who 
differs  from  me  on  a  seientiflc  qaostion;  nor  docs  his  reference  to  the 
"  carboniferous  era "  as  "  the  lalesl  of  the  "  Palieozoio  "  series,"  and  his 
apparent  mtacqualntancc  with  that  Permian  period,  in  reahty  the  terminal 
one  of  the  division  during  which  the  Palieozolo  forms  seem  to  have  grad- 
ually died  away,  in  order  to  give  place  to  those  of  the  Secondaiy  division, 
inspire  aay  very  high  respect  for  his  acquirements  as  a  geologist.  Waiving, 
however,  the  legitimacy  of  his  claim,  I  maybe  permitted  to  repeat,  for  the 
farther  information  of  the  non-gcologieal  reader,  Uiftt  the  mrboiiiferoas 
formations,  whereaer  (Asji  ftoM  yet  been  delected,  jasiify,  in  the  amaaing 
abundance  of  tlieir  carbonized  vegetahle  organisms,  the  name  wliieh  they 
bear.  Mr.  Foulke,  In  three  short  sentences,  uses  the  terms  "  carboniferous 
era,"  "  carboniferons  rocks,"  "  carboniiferons  poriod,"  four  sevocol  times ; 
and  those  terms  are  derived  from  the  predominating  amount  of  carbon 
(elaborated  of  old  by  the  plants  of  the  period)  which  occurs  in  its  several 
formations.  The  very  language  which  ho  has  to  employ  is  of  itself  a  con- 
firmation of  Ihe.statement  which  ho  challcngea.  For  so  "patent"  is  this 
carboaifemas  character  of  the  systxan,  that  it  has  given  to  it  its  tinlversally 
accepted  designation, — the  verbal  sign  by  which  It  is  represented  wherever 
it  Is  known.  Mr.  F.  states,  that "  if  taken  tov  the  entire  surface  Of  the  oaitli," 
it  cannot  be  tnily  asaerted  that  the  carbon  Ifcrous  flora  preponderated  over 
that  of  the  present  time,  or,  at  least,  ttiat  Its  preponderance  coidd,not  be 
15* 
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also,  in  the  Tertiary,  regarded  as  but  an  early  portion  of 
the  human  division,  there  was  a  period  of  increase  and 
diminution, — a  morning  and  evening  of  mammaliaJi  life. 
The  mammals  of  its  early  Eocene  ages  were  compara- 

regaivlod  as  "  patent  to  nil."  The  Bttttement  admits  of  so  many  difltarent 
meftiiings,  tliat  I  know  not  wliether  I  shall  succeed  in  replying  to  the  special 
meaning  intended  by  Mr.  FotilUe.  There  are  no  doubt  carhoniferouB  de- 
posiia  on  the  earth's  surface  still  nnltnoivn  to  the  geologist,  the  evidence 
of  which  on.  the  point  must  be  regarded.  In  consequence,  not  r8  "  patent  to 
all,"  but  as  nil.  They  we  witnesses  absent  from  court,  whose  testimony 
has  not  yet  been  tendered.  But  equally  certain  it  is,  I  repeat,  that  wher- 
ever carboniferouB  formations  haire  been  ttiscoTercd  and  exmnlned,  they 
Imto  been  Bjund  to  bear  the  unique  rhamcteriatic  to  wliich  the  system  owes 
its  name,— they  have  been  fonndchargcdwith  the  carbon,  existing  usually 
aa  gi-eat  iKds  of  cool,  which  was  elaborated  of  old  by  its  unrivalled  flora 
iVom  the  elements.  And  as  this  evidence  is  certain  and  positive,  no  one 
would  be  entitled  to  set  off  agtunst  it,  sa  of  equal  weight,  the  merely  nega- 
tive evidence  of  some  one  or  two  deposits  of  the  carbonifenjus  Bge  that 
did  not  bear  the  carboniferous  charaeter,  even  were  such  known  to  exist; 
far  less  is  any  one  entitled  to  set  ofT  Bgainst  it  the  poasiblu  negative  ovidenco 
of  dOpOsitB  of  tbo  carboniferous  ago  not  yet  discovered  nor  examined ;  for 
that  would  be  simply  to  set  off  against  good  positive  evidence,  what  is  no 
evidence  at  all.  It  would  be  to  set  off  the  jjoaaiHe  evidence  of  ttie  absent 
witnesses,  not  yet  pi-ecognosced  in  the  case,  against  the  express  declara- 
tions of  the  witnesses  already  examined,  and  strong  on  the  positive  side- 
Surely  an  American,  before  appealing,  in  a  quesUon  of  Qiis  kind,  to  the 
bare  possibility  of  the  existence  somewhere  or  other  of  barely  negative 
evidence,  ought  to  have  bethought  him  of  the  vety  oxtraoi-dinary  positive 
evidence  furnished  by  the  carboniferous  deposits  of  his  own  great  country. 
The  coal  fields  of  Britain  and  the  European  continent  had  been  wrouglit 
for  ages  ere  those  of  North  America  were  known,  and  for  ages  more  after 
it  had  been  but  ascertained  that  the  New,  like  the  Old  Worid,  has  Its  Coal 
Measures.  And  during  the  latter  period  tlieariniiBcni  of  Mr,  Fouike  might 
have  been  employed,  jnst  as  now,  and  some  member  of  a  learned  society 
might  have  urged  that,  though  the  coal  fields  of  Europe  bore  evidence  to 
the  former  existence  of  a  singularly  luxuriant  flora,  beyond  comparison 
more  vast  than  tlie  European  one  of  the  present  day,  the  same  could  not 
be  predicated  of  the  American  coal  fields,  whose  carbonised  remains  mi^t 
be  found  representative  of  a  fliDrawhiohhad  been  at  least  not  more  largely 
developed  than  tliat  existing  American  flora  to  which  the  great  western 
foreslatielong.    Now,  however,  the  time  for  any  sneh  argument  has  gone 
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lively  small  hi  bulk  and  low  in  standing;  in  its  conclud- 
ing ages,  too,  immediately  ere  tlie  appeai'ance  of  man, 
or  just  as  he  had  appeared,  they  exliihited,  both  in  size  aiid 
number,  a  reduced  and  less  imposmg  aspect.  It  was  chiefly 
in  its  middle  and  latter,  or  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Pleisto- 
cene ages,  that  the  myriads  of  its  huger  giants, — its  dino- 
thei-ia,  mustodons,  and  mammoths,' — cumbered  the  soil.  I, 
of  course,  restrict  my  remarks  to  the  three  periods  of 
organic  life,  and  have  not  inquired  whether  aught  analogous 
to  these  mornings  and  evenings  of  increase  and  diminution 
need  be  sought  atter  in  any  of  the  others. 

Such  arc  a  few  of  the  geological  fects  which  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  days  of  the  Mosaic  account  were  great 
periods,  not  natural  days ;  and  be  it  renienibered,  that 
between  the  scheme  of  lengtbened  periods  and  the  scheme 
of  a  merely  local  chaos,  which  existed  no  one  knows  how, 
and  of  a  merely  local  creation,  which  had  its  scene  no  one 
knows  where,  geological  science  leaves  us  now  no  choice 
whatever.  It  haa  been  urged,  however,  that  this  scheme 
of  periods  is  irreconcileable  with  that  Divine  "reason"  for 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  wliich  he  who  appointed  the 

l>y;  the  American  coal  (leldE  have  been  carefully  explored;  and  whnt  is  the 
result?  The  geologist  has  come  to  know,  that  cyen  flio  mlshty  forosts  of 
America  are  Ineonslderablo,  compared  with  its  deposits  of  coal;  nay,  that 
all  its  foi'ests  gathered  into  one  heap  would  fbfl  to  Aimish  the  materials  of 
a  single  coal  seam  equal  to  that  of  Pittsburg;  and  that  centuries  after  all 
its  thick  woods  shall  have  disappeared  before  the  axo,  and  it  shall  have 
como  to  present  the  comparatively  bare,  nnwoodod  aspect  of  the  long 
civiUzed  countries  of  Sonlhem  Europe,  it  will  continue  to  derive  the  ele- 
ments of  its  commercial  greatness,  and  the  cheerful  blaze  of  its  many 
mliiions  of  domestic  hearths,  from  tiie  unpreeedentediy  luxurious  flora  of 
the  old  carboniferous  ages.  Truly,  very  wontlerftil  are  the  coal  fields  of 
Horthem  America !  If  goologists  inferred,  as  they  well  miglit,  llwt  the 
exOnct  flora  which  had  originated  the  European  coal  vastly  ontj-imlied  in 
luxuriant  that  of  the  existing  time,  what  shall  bo  ssJdof  thM  flora  of  tha 
same  age  which  originated  the  coal  deposits  of  Nova  Scotlaand  the  United 
States,— deposits  Iwaits/  limes  as  ^raoe  as  all  those  of  all  Europe  put  togetlier! 
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day  of  old  liaaj  in  liis  goodness,  vonehsafed  to  man.  I  liave 
failed  to  see  any  force  in  the  objection.  God  the  Creator, 
■who  wrought  during  six  periods,  rested  during  tho  seventh 
period;  and  as  we  have  no  evidence  -whatever  that  ho 
recommenced  hia  work  of  creation,  —  as,  on  the  contrai-y, 
man  seems  to  be  the  last  formed  of  creatm-es,  —  God  may 
bo  resting  still.  The  presumption  is  strong  that  bis  Sab- 
bath is  an  extended  period,  not  a  natural  day,  and  that 
the  work  of  Redemption  is  his  Sabbath  day's  wort.  And 
so  I  cannot  see  that  it  in  the  least  interferes  with  tho  integ- 
rity of  the  reason  rendered  to  read  it  as  follows :  —  Work 
during  six  periods,  and  rest  on  tlie  seventh;  for  in  six 
periods  the  Lord  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  on 
the  seventh  period  Se  rested.  The  Divine  periods  may 
have  been  very  great, — tho  human  periods  very  small; 
just  as  a  vast  continent  or  the  huge  earth  itself  is  very 
great,  and  a  map  or  geographical  globe  veiy  small.  But 
if  in  the  map  or  globe  the  proportions  be  feithfully  main- 
ti'  ed  "m  I  the  fcide  tho  gh  a  minute  e  be  t  e  'n  ■kll  'ts 
\  ts  a  I  ai  pi  cit  ons  ve  \  rono  n  e  the  \  o  globe 
not  tlstindmg  tie  sm'\lh  ess  of  ita  szc  i  tttlful  ccjj 
W  re  man  s  Sal  biths  to  be  I  ej  t  as  enj  ned  a  d  the 
Dvne  jrojortons  t  vould  scircely  nteil  re  vitl  tie 
log  of  the  reason  annexed  to  the  fo  uth  comn  andment  ' 
tho  gh  n  th  '^  mitter  i.    n  all    thers  n     hich  n  ^n  be 

"m  imitatoi  ot  God  the  m  tat  on  fchoull  he  a  nat  e 
one 

Tl  e  wo  k  of  R  lempt  on    nay    I  re^  e  t    be  tl  o  k 

oftcol  Sallitl  lay  Wi  it  I  isk  e  ela^i  hoi  s 
the  prominent  eharactonstic  of  geologic  history,  or  of  that 
corresponding  history  of  creation  wbieh  forms  the  gi'andly 
fashioned  vestibule  of  the  sacred  volume  ?  Of  both  alike 
the  leading  characteristic  is  progress.  In  both  alike  do  wo 
find  an  upward  progress  from  dead  matter  to  tho  humbler 
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forma  of  vitality  ind  from  thence  tD  the  higher  An  I 
after  gi'eat  cattle  and  be  ist^  of  tlit  caith  hi  1  in  due  oi  der 
succeeded  inanmaate  ilont'  se-i  monitci  ,  and  moimg 
creatures  that  hid  life  the  monl  agent,  min,  cntcra  upon 
the  scene.  PreMOua  to  his  appeir'jnce  on  eaith,  each 
ancceeding  elevation  in  the  long  upward  mnich  hilheen 
a  result  of  creation  The  creative  flit  went  forth,  and  dead 
matter  came  into  existence.  The  creative  fiat  went  forth, 
and  plants,  with  the  lower  animal  forms,  came  into  exist- 
ence. The  creative  flat  went  foi1h,  and  the  oviparous 
animals, — birds  and  reptiles,  —  came  into  existence.  The 
creative  fiat  went  forth,  and  the  mammiferous  animals, — 
cattle  and  beasts  of  the  earth,  —  came  iuto  existence. 
And,  finally,  last  in  the  series,  the  creative  fiat  went  forth, 
and  responsible,  immortal  man,  came  into  existence.  Ew> 
has  the  course  of  progress  come,  in  consequence,  to  a  close  ? 
No,  God's  work  of  elevating,  raising,  heightening,  —  of 
making  the  high  in  due  progression  succeed  the  low, — 
still  goes  on.  But  man's  responsibility,  his  immortality,  his 
God-implanted  inatincta  respecting  an  eternal  fiitore,  forbid 
that  that  work  of  elevation  and  progress  should  be,  as  in 
aU  the  other  instances,  a  work  of  creation.  To  create 
would  be  to  superaede.  God's  work  of  elevation  now  is 
the  work  of  fitting  and  preparing  peccable,  imperfect  man 
for  a  perfect,  impeccable,  fhture  state.  God's  seventh  day's 
work  is  the  work  of  Redemption.  And,  read  in  this  light, 
his  reason  vonchsafed  to  man  for  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath  is  found  to  yield  a  meaning  of  peculiar  breadth 
and  emphasis.  God,  it  seems  to  say,  rests  on  Ms  Sabbath 
from  his  creative  labors,  in  ordei-  that  by  his  Sabbath  day's 
work  he  may  save  and  elevate  yoa.  Rest  ye  also  on  your 
Sabbaths,  that  through  your  co-operation  with  him  in  this 
great  work  yc  may  be  elevated  and  saved.  Made  origi- 
nally in  the  image  of  God,  let  God  be  your  pattern  and 
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example.  Engaged  in  your  material  aiid  temporal  employ- 
ments, labor  in  the  proportions  in  which  he  labored;  bat, 
in  order  that  you  may  enjoy  an  eternal  future  with  him, 
rest  also  in  the  proportiona  in  which  he  rests. 

One  other  remark  ere  I  conclude.  In  the  history  of  the 
earth  which  we  inhabit,  molluscs,  fishes,  reptiles,  mammals, 
had  each  in  succession  their  periods  of  vast  dm-ation ;  and 
then  the  human  period  began, — the  period  of  a  fellow 
worker  with  God,  created  m  God's  own  image.  What  is 
to  be  the  nesct  advance  f  Is  there  to  be  merely  a  repetition 
of  the  past? — an  introduction  a  second  time  of  man 
made  in.  the  image  of  God  ?  No.  The  geologist,  in  those 
tables  of  stone  which  form  his  records,  finds  no  example  of 
dynasties  once  passed  away  again  returning.  There  has 
been  no  repetition  of  the  dynasty  of  the  fish,  of  the  reptile, 
of  the  mammal.  The  dynasty  of  the  future  is  to  have 
glorified  man  for  its  inhabitant ;  but  it  is  to  be  the  dynasty 

—  "the  kingdom'" — not  of  glorified  man  made  m  the 
image  of  God,  but  of  God  himself  in  the  fonn  of  man.  In 
the  doctrine  of  the  two  conjoined  natm-es,  human  and 
Divine,  and  in  the  further  doctrine  that  the  tennina] 
dynasty  is  to  be  peculiaily  the  dynasty  of  Him  in  whom 
the  natures  are  united,  ^o  find  that  roquu'cd  progression 
beyond  which  progress  caimot  go.  We  find  the  point  of 
elevation  never  to  be  exceeded  meetly  coincident  with  the 
final  period  never  to  be  terminated,  —  the  infinite  in  height 
harmoniously  associated  with  tho  eternal  in  duration. 
Creation  and  tho  Creator  meet  at  one  point,  mid  in  one 
person.  Tho  long  ascending  fine  from  dead  matter  to  man 
has  been  a  progi-ess  God  wards,  —  not  an  asymptotical  prog- 
ress, but  destined  from  the  beginning  to  furnish  a  point  of 
muon ;  and  occupying  that  point  as  true  God  and  tme  man, 

—  as  Creator  and  ci-eated,  —  we  recognize  the  adorable 
Monarch  of  all  the  iiiture  1 
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LECTURE   FOURTH. 

THE  MOSAIC  VISION  OF  CREATION. 

The  history  of  creation  is  introduced  into  the  "Paradise 
Loat"  as  a  piece  of  nai-rative,  and  fomis  one  of  the  two 
great  episodes  of  the  poem.  Milton  represents  the  com- 
mon father  of  the  race  as  "  led  on"  by  a  desire  to  know 

"  What  wlttiin  Eden  or  without  ivas  dono 
Beforo  his  memory;" 

and  straightway  Raphael,  "the  affable  ai'ohangcl,"  in  com- 
plianeo  with  the  wish,  enters  into  a  description  of  the  six 
days'  work  of  the  Divine  Creator,  —  a  description  in  which, 
as  Addison  well  remarks,  "  the  whole  energy  of  our  tongue 
is  employed,  and  tho  seTeral  great  scenes  of  creation  rise 
up  to  view,  one  after  another,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
reader  seems  present  at  this  wonderful  work,  and  to  assist 
among  the  choirs  of  angels  who  are  spectators  of  it,"  In 
the  other  great  episode  of  the  poem, — that  in  which  the 
more  prominent  changes  which  were  to  hajipen  in  after  time 
upon  the  earth  are  made  to  pa?s  before  Adam,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  carried  by  Michael  to  the  top  of  a  great  mountain, 
lofty  as  that  on  which  in  a  long  posterior  ago  the  Tempter 
placed  our  Saviour,  and  where  tho  coming  events  are 
described  as  riang  up  in  vision  before  him.  In  the  eai-lier 
episode,  as  in  those  of  tho  Odyssey  and  ^Eneid,  in  which 
heroes  relate  in  the  courts  of  princes  the  story  of  their 
adventures,  there  is  but  narrative  and  desciiption ;  in  the 
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later,  a  series  of  magnificent  pictures,  tliat  foiin  and  then 
dissolve  before  the  spectator,  and  comprise,  in  their  vivid 
tints  and  pregnant  outlines,  the  futtu-e  history  of  a  ivorld. 
And  one  of  these  two  episodes,  —  that  which  relates  to  the 
creation  of  all  things,  —  must  have  as  certainly  had  a  place 
in  human  histoiy  as  in  the  master  epic  of  England.  Man 
would  have  forever  remained  ignorant  of  many  of  those 
events  related  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Scripture,  which 
took  place  ere  there  was  a  human  eye  to  witness,  or  a  human 
memory  to  record,  had  he  not  been  pennitted,  !ite  Adam 
of  old,  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  Intelligences  that  had 
preceded  him  in.  creation,  or  with  the  gi-eat  Creator  himseli^ 
the  Author  of  them  aU ;  and  the  question  has  heen  asked 
of  late,  both  in  our  own  eountiy  and  on  the  Continent^ 
What  was  the  form  and  nature  of  the  revelation  by  which 
the  pre-Adamio  history  of  the  eaith  and  heavens  was  origi- 
nally conveyed  to  man  ?  Was  it  conveyed,  like  the  sublime 
stoiy  of  Kaphael,  as  a  piece  of  nan-ative,  dictated,  mayhap, 
to  the  inspired  penman,  or  miraculously  borne  in  upon  his 
mind?  Or  was  it  conveyed  by  a  succession  of  sublime 
visions  like  that  which  Michael  is  represented  as  calhng 
up  before  Adam,  when,  purging  his  "visual  nei-ves  with 
euphrasy  and  rue,"  he  enabled  him  to  see,  in  a  series  of 
scenes,  the  history  of  lus  offspring  from  the  crime  of  C^u 
down  to  the  destruction  of  the  Old  World  by  a  flood? 
The  passages  in  which  the  history  of  creation  is  recorded 
give  no  intimation  whatever  of  their  o^vn  history ;  and  so 
we  are  left  to  balance  the  probabilities  regai-duig  the  mode 
and  form  in  which  they  were  originally  revealed,  and  to 
found  our  ultimate  conclusions  respecting  them  on  evidence, 
not  direct,  but  rarcumstantial. 

The  Continental  writei-s  6n  this  cuiious  subject  may  be 
regarded  as  not  inadequately  represented  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kurtz,  Professor  of  Tlieology  at  Doipat,  — one  of  the  many 
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ingenious  biblical  scholars  of  modem  Germany.  We  find 
him  stating  the  question,  ia  his  Jiibel  und  AsU'<m<y>nie 
(second  edition,  1849),  with  great  precision  and  clearness, 
hut  in  a  manner,  so  far  at  least  as  the  form  of  his  thinking 
ia  concei-ned,  strikingly  characteristic  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  theological  fashion  of  his  country  in  the  present  day. 
"The source  of  all  human  history,"  he  says,  "is  eye^oitneas, 
be  it  that  of  the  reporter,  or  of  another  whose  account  has 
teen  handed  down.  Only  what  man  has  himself  seen  or 
experienced  can  be  the  subject  of  man's  liistorical  composi- 
tions, 80  that  history,  so  far  as  man  can  wiite  it,  can  begin 
with  but  the  point  at  which  he  has  entered  into  conscious 
existence,  and  end  with  the  moment  that  constitutes  the 
present  time.  Beyond  these  points,  however,  lies  a  great 
province  of  historic  development,  existing  on  the  one  side 
as  the  I'ast,  on  the  other  side  as  the  Mature.  For  when 
man  begins  to  bo  an  observer  or  a«tor  of  history,  he  him- 
selt;  and  the  whole  circumstantials  of  his  condition,  have 
already  como  historically  into  being,  Nor  does  the  flow  of 
development  stop  with  what  is  his  present.  Millions  of 
influences  are  spinning  the  thread  still  on ;  but  no  one  can 
tell  what  the  compound  result  of  all  their  energies  is  to  "be. 
Both  these  sorts  of  history,  then,  lie  beyond  the  re^on 
of  man's  knowledge,  which  is  shut  up  in  space  and  time, 
and  can  only  call  the  present  its  own.  It  is  God  alone  who, 
standing  beyond  and  above  space  and  time,  sees  backwards 
and  forwards  both  the  development  which  preceded  the  first 
present  of  men,  and  that  which  will  succeed  this  our  latest 
present.  "Whatever  the  diflerence  of  the  two  kinds  of  his- 
tory may  be,  they  hold  the  same  poMtion  in  relation  both  to 
the  principle  of  the  human  ignorance  and  the  prindple  of 
the  human  knowledge.  The  principle  of  the  ignorsmce  is 
man's  condition  as  a  creature ;  the  principle  of  tlio  knowl- 
edge ia  the  Divine  knowledge ;  and  the  medium  between 
16 
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ignorance  and  knowledge  is  objectively  Divine  revelation, 
and  subjectively  prophetic  vision  by  man,  in  wMcb  he  beholds 
with  tlie  eye  of  the  mind  what  is  shut  and  hid  from  the  eye 
of  hia  body."  From  these  premises  Dr.  Kurtz  goes  on  to 
argue  that  the  pre-Adamic  history  of  the  past  being  theologi' 
eoMy  in  the  same  category  as  the  yet  undeveloped  history 
of  the  fiituve,  that  record  of  its  leading  events  which  occurs 
in  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  simply  prophecy  described  back- 
wards; and  tliat,  coming  under  the  prophetic  law,  it  ought 
of  consequence  to  be  subjected  to  the  prophetic  rule  of 
exposition.  There  ai'e  some  very  ingenioo8  reasoning 
employed  in  fortifying  this  point ;  and,  after  quoting  from 
Eichhom  a  passive  to  the  effect  that  the  opening  chapter  in 
Geneds  is  much  rather  a  creative  pictui'e  than  a  creative 
history,  and  from  Amnion  to  the  effect  that  the  author  of 
it  evidently  takes  the  position  of  a  beholder  of  creation, 
the  learned  Geiinan  concludes  his  general  statement  by 
remarking,  that  the  scenes  of  the  chapter  ai'e  prophetic 
tableaux,  each  containing  a  leading  phase  of  the  drama  of 
ci-eation.  "Before  the  eye  of  the  seer,"  he  says,  "scene 
after  scene  is  unfolded,  until  at  length,  in  the  seven  of  them, 
the  course  of  creation,  in  its  main  momenta,  has  been  fully 
represented."  The  revelation  has  every  characteristic  of 
prophecy  by  vision, — prophecy  by  eye-witnessing;  and 
may  be  perhaps  best  understood  by  regarding  it  simply  aa 
an  exhibition  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  creation  presented 
to  the  mental  eye  of  the  prophet  under  the  ordinary  laws 
of  perspective,  and  truthfaUy  described  by  him  in  the 
simple  language  of  his  time. 

In  our  own  country  a  similar  view  has  been  taken  by  the 
author  of  a  singulai'ly  ingenious  little  work  which  issued 
about  two  yeai-s  ago  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Constable  of 
Edmburgh,  "  The  Mosaic  Record  in  Harmony  with  Geol- 
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ogy,"*  Tho  writer,  however,  exhibits,  in  dealing  with  his 
subject,  the  characteristic  sobriety  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind ;  and  wliile  the  leading  features  of  his  theory  ^ree 
essentiaUy  with  those  of  the  Continental  one,  he  does  not 
press  it  so  fiir.  In  CMivassii^  the  f&rm  of  the  revelation 
made  to  Moses  in  the  opening  of  Genesis,  he  discusses  the 
nature  of  the  inspiration  enjoyed  by  that  great  prophet ; 
and  thus  retranslates  literally  from  the  Hebrew  the  passage 
in  which  the  Divine  Being  is  himself  introduced  as  speaking 
du-eot  oa  the  point  in  the  controversy  raised  by  Aaron  and 
Miriam.  "  And  He  [the  Lord]  said,  hear  now  my  words : 
If  he  [Moses]  were  your  prophet  [subordinate,  or  at  least 
not  superior,  to  the  prophetess  and  the  Mgh  priest],  I, 
Jehovah,  in  the  vision  to  him  would  make  myself  known : 
in  the  dream  would  I  speak  to  him,  Kot  so  ray  servant 
Moses  [God's  prophet,  not  theirs] ;  in  all  my  house  faithful 


«  Sneli  la  also  the  view  taken  by  the  author  of  arecontlypnblished  work, 
" Tho  Genasis  of  tho  Eaith  and  of  Man."  " Christian  philosophers  have 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge,"  saya  this  writer,  "  that  the  Mosdic  ac- 
connt  of  ci'eation  ia  only  reconeileable  witii  demonstrated  facts,  by  its 
being  regarded  as  a  tocord  of  appearaaces ;  and  if  so,  to  Tindlcate  the 
tmth  of  God,  we  must  consider  it,  so  far  as  tho  acts  are  coneeraed,  as  the 
relation  of  ft  revelation  to  tho  eight,  which  was  snfBcient  for  all  its  purposes, 
ratlier  Oian  as  one  In  words;  though  the  words  are  perfectly  true  aa  de- 
acribing  the  reyelation  itself,  and  the  revelation  la  equally  true  as  showing 
man  the  principal  phenomena  which  he  would  liaye  seen  had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  him  to  he  a  witness  of  the  events.  Further,  if  we  view  the  nar- 
raHve  as  the  description  of  a  aeries  of  visions,  while  we  fina  it  to  be 
perfectly  reconeileable  with  the  statement  in  other  parts  of  Snipture,  that 
in  six  days  the  lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  we  remove,  with  other  dif- 
ficuWes,  the  only  strong  objection  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  Uie 
'  six  days '  as  periods  of  undefiiiable  duration,  and  who  may  even  believe 
that  wo  are  now  in  the  'seventh  day,'— the  day  of  rest  or  of  cessation 
from  tho  work  of  creation.  Cert^nly, '  the  day  of  God,'  and '  tlie  day  of 
the  Lord,'  and  tho  '  thousand  two  hundred  and  tlireeseore  days,'  of  the 
Eevelation  of  St,  John,  and  the  '  seventy  weeks '  in  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel, 
are  not  to  be  understood  In  their  primary  and  natural  senses,"  &c.,  &c. 
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is  lie.  Moutli  to  mouth  do  I  speak  to  him,  aiicl  vision,  hut 
not  in  dark  speeches ;  and  likeness  of  Jehovah  he  beholds." 
Moses,  then,  ■was  favored  with  "visions  withoiit  dark 
speeches." 

Noiv,  as  implied  in  the  passage  thus  retranslated,  there 
is  a  grand  distinction  between  symbohe  and  therefore  darh 
viaons,  and  vidons  not  symbohe  nor  dai't.  Visions  ad- 
dressed, as  the  word  indicates,  to  the  eye,  may  be  obviously 
of  a  twofold  character, — they  may  be  either  darker  than 
words,  or  a  great  deal  clearer  than  words.  The  viaon,  for 
instance,  of  fiiture  monarchies  which  Daniel  saw  symbolized 
under  the  foiTti  of  monstrous  animals  had  to  be  explained  in 
words ;  the  vision  of  Peter,  which  led  to  the  general  ad- 
mission of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Chi-istiaii  Church,  had  also 
viitually  to  be  explained  in  words ;  they  were  both  visions 
of  the  dark  class ;  and  revelation  abounds  in  such.  But 
there  were  also  visions  greatly  clearer  than  words.  Such, 
for  instance,  was  the  vision  of  the  seci'et  chamber  of  imagery, 
with  its  seventy  men  of  the  ancients  of  Israel  given  over  to 
idolatry,  which  was  seen  by  the  prophet  as  he  sat  in  his 
o^vn  house ;  and  the  vision  of  the  worshippers  of  the  son  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  temple,  witnessed  fi-om  what  was 
iioMraUy  the  same  impossible  point  of  view ;  with  the 
vision  of  the  Jendsh  women  in  the  western  gate  "weeping 
for  ThamniuB,"  when,  according  to  Milton's  noble  version, 

"The  love  talo 
Infected  Slon's  daughters  with  lilte  hcnt, 
Whoso  wanton  pnasions  In  the  snered  porch 
Eioklel  BKw,  when,  by  the  vision  led. 
Hie  eyo  snrreyiwl  tho  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judali." 

Here,  then,  were  there  visions  of  scenes  actually  taking 
place  at  the  time,  which,  greatly  clearer  than  any  merely 
verbal  description,  substituted  the  seeing  of  the  eye  for  the 
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hearing  of  tho  ear.  And  visions  of  this  latter  kind  were 
enjoyed,  argues  the  writer  of  this  ingenious  treatise,  Ijy  the 
prophet  Moaes. 

One  of  the  caeea  adduced  may  be  best  given  in  the 
author's  own  words.  "  Moaes,"  he  says,  "  recrived  direc- 
tions from  God  how  to  proceed  in  constructing  the  Taber- 
nacle and  its  sacred  furniture ;  and  David  also  was  instructed 
how  the  Temple  of  Solomon  should  be  built.  Let  us  hear 
Scripture  regarding  the  native  of  the  directions  given  to 
these  men :  — 

'  According  unto  the  w^ieca'anae  [literally  wght,  vision] 
which  the  Lord  had  showed  unto  Moses,  so  he  made  the 
candlestick.''  —  (Num.  6 :  4.) 

'The  whole  in  iDritint/,  hj  the  hand  of  Jehovah  upon 
me,  he  taught;  the  whole  works  of  the  pattern,'  —  (1 
Chron.  28;  19.) 

"  There  was  thus  a  iviiting  in  the  case  of  David ;  a  sight 
or  viaon  of  the  thing  to  be  made  in  that  of  Moses." 

So  fiir  tho  author  of  the  Treatise.  He  might  have  added 
fiuHjier,  that  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  revelation  to 
Moses  in  this  instance  niwt  have  been  "  sight  or  vision," 
if,  indeed,  what  is  not  in  the  least  likely,  the  peculiar  archi- 
tecture and  style  of  ornament  used  in  the  Tabernacle  was 
not  a  boiTowed  style,  ah'eady  employed  in  the  service  of 
idolatry.  An  old,  long  established  architecture  can  be 
adequately  described  by  speech  or  writing ;  a  new,  original 
ai'chiteeture  can  be  adequately  described  only  by  pattern 
or  model,  that  is,  by  sight  or  vision.  Any  intelligent  cutter 
in  stone  or  carver  in  wood  could  furnish  to  order,  though 
the  order  were  merely  a  verbal  one,  a  Corinthian  or  lonio 
capital ;  but  no  such  mechanic,  however  skilful  or  ingenious, 
could  fui'nish  to  order,  if  unprovided  with  a  pattern  or 
drawing,  a  facsimile  of  one  of  the  ornately  sculptured 
capitals  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  or  York  Minstei-.  To 
16* 
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ensure  a  facsimile  in  any  such  case,  the  originals,  or  r?i>- 
resen^tions  of  them,  would  require  to  be  submitted  to  the 
eye, — not  merely  described  to  tie  Nay,  from  the 

example  given  in  the  test,  —  tl  t  ot  th  golden  oandle- 
Bticfe,  —  we  have  an  instance  fu  n  1  d  n  eoent  times  of 
the  alter  inadequacy  of  mere  de  pt  on  Jo  the  purposes 
of  the  sculptor  or  artist.  Eve  a  nee  coppery  late  engi-av- 
ings  and  illustrated  Bibles  became  comparatively  common, 
representations  of  the  branched  candlestick  taken  from  the 
written  description  have  been  common  also.  The  candle- 
stick on  the  arch  of  Titus,  though  not  deemed  an  exact 
representation  of  the  original  one  described  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, is  now  regarded,  —  correctly,  it  cannot  be  doabted, 
— as  at  least  the  nearest  approximation  to  it  extant. 
Public  attention  was  iii^  drawn  to  this  interesting  piece  of 
sculpture  in  comparatively  modem  times ;  and  it  was  then 
found  that  all  the  previous  representations  taken  froni  the 
written  description  were  widely  eiToneous.  They  only 
served  to  show,  not  the  true  outlines  of  the  golden  candle- 
stick, bat  merely  that  inadequacy  of  verbal  description  for 
artistic  purposes  which  must  have  rendered  vision,  or,  in 
other  words,  optical  representation,  imperative  in  the  case 
of  Moses.  Some  of  our  most  sober  minded  commentators 
talte  virtually  the  same  view  of  this  necessity  of  vision  for 
ensuring  the  production  of  the  true  pattern  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. "  The  Lord,"  says  Thomas  Scott,  "  not  only  du-ected 
Moses  by  words  how  to  build  the  Tabemacle  and  foi-m  ite 
sacred  fui-niture,  but  showed  him  a  model  exactly  rep- 
resenting the  form  of  every  part,  and  the  proportion  of 
each  to  all  the  rest."  There  must  have  been  cieai-  optical 
vision  in  the  case,  —  "vision  without  dark  speeches." 
Such,  too,  was  the  character  of  other  of  the  Mosaic  visions, 
besides  that  of  the  "  pattern "  seen  in  the  Mount.  The 
bunmig  bush,  for  instance,  was  a  vision  addressed  to  the 
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eye ;  am!  seemed  to  come  so  palpably  under  the  ordinary 
optical  laws,  that  the  prophet  drew  near  to  examine  the 
extraordinary  phenomena  which  it  exhihited. 

The  visual  or  optical  character  of  some  of  the  revelations 
made  to  Mosea  thus  established,  the  writer  goes  on.  to 
inquire  whether  that  special  revelation  which  exhibits  the 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  earth  in  theii'  order  was 
not  a  visual  revelation  also.  "Were  the  words  that  Mc^es 
wrote,"  he  aslcs,  "merely  impressed  upon  his  mind?  Did 
he  hold  the  pen,  and  another  dictate  ?  Or  did  he  see  in 
vision  the  scenes  that  he  describes?  The  freshness  and 
point  of  the  narrative,"  he  ooutinues,  "the  fi-eedom  of  tlie 
description,  and  the  unlikelihood  that  Moses  was  an  im- 
thinting  machine  in  the  composition,  all  indicate  that  he 
saw  in  vision  what  he  has  here  given  us  in  writing.  Jle  is 
descHhing  from  actual  observation.''^  The  'wiiter  remarks 
in  an  eai'Uer  portion  of  his  treatise,  that  all  who  have 
adopted  the  theoiy  advocated  in  the  previous  lectiu-e, — 
the  "  Two  Records,"  wliich  was,  I  may  state,  published  in 
a  separate  form,  ere  the  appearance  of  his  worit,  and  which 
he  does  me  the  honor  of  largely  quoting, — go  upon  the 
supposition  that  things  during  the  Mosaic  days  ai-e  de- 
scribed as  they  would  appear  to  the  eye  of  one  placed 
upon  earth  ;  and  he  argues  that,  as  no  man  existed  in  those 
distant  ages,  a  reason  must  be  assigned  for  this  popular 
view  of  creation  which  the  record  is  rightly  assumed  to 
tate.  And  certainly,  if  it  was  m  reality  a  view  desciibed 
from  actual  vision,  the  fiict  would  foi-m  of  itself  am  ade- 
quate reason.  What  man  had  actually  seen,  though  but 
in  dream  or  picture,  would  of  course  be  described  as  seen 
hp  man:  like  all  human  history,  it  would,  to  borrow  from 
Kurtz,  be  foanded  on  eye-witnessing;  and  the  ihct  that  the 
Mosaic   record   of   creation   is    aj^arently  thus  founded, 
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affords  a  stroDg  presiimption  that  it  was  in  reality  revealed, 
not  by  dictation,  but  by  vision. 

Nor,  be  it  remembered,  has  the  recognition  of  a  purely 
optical  character  in  the  revelation  been  restricted  to  tho 
assertion  of  any  one  theory  of  reconciliation.  It  was  as 
certsunly  held  by  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Pj-e  Smith,  as  by  T)r. 
Kurtz  and  the  author  of  this  treatise ;  nay,  it  lias  been 
recognized  by  not  a  few  of  their  opponents  also.  Gran- 
ville Penn,  for  instance,  does  not  scruple  to  avow  his  belief 
in  his  elaborate  "  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaic  Ge- 
ologies," that  both  sun  and  moon  were  created  on  the  fii-st 
day  of  creation,  though  they  did  not  become  "  opttoaSy 
visible"  imtU  the  fourth.  "In  trutli,  that  the  foorth  day 
only  rendered  visible  the  sidereal  creation  of  the  firet  day, 
is  manifested,"  he  says,  "by  collating  the  transactions  of 
the  two  days.  On  the  first  |day,  we  are  told  generally, 
*God  divided  the  light,  or  day,  and  the  darkness,  or 
night ; '  but  the  physical  agents  which  he  employed  for 
that  division  ai-e  not  there  declared.  On  the  fomth  day, 
we  ai'e  told  referentially,  'God  commanded  the  lights 
[or  lununaries]  for  dividing  day  raid  night,  to  give  their 
light  upon  eai-th.'  Here,  then,  it  is  evident  from  the 
retrospective  implication  of  the  latter  description,  that 
the  lights  or  luminaries  for  dividing  day  and  night,  which 
were  to  give  their  light  tipon  the  earth  for  the  iirst  time 
on  the  foorth  day,  were  the  unexpressed  physical  agents 
by  which  God  divided  the  day  and  night  on  the  first  day." 
Now^  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Penn's  argument 
here,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  demonstrates  at  least 
his  own  belief  in  the  purely  optical  character  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  wdereal  creation.  It  is  an  account,  he  held, 
not  of  what  God  wrought  on  the  first  day  in  the  heavens, 
but  of  what  a  human  eye  would  have  seen  on  the  fourth 
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day  from  the  earth.  And  Mosea  Stuart,  in  his  pliilological 
aseaidt  on  the  geologists,  is  scarce  le^  explicit  iii  hia  avowal 
of  a  similar  belief  "Eveiy  one  sees,"  he  says,  "ttat  to 
speak  of  the  sun  as  rising  and  setting,  is  to  describe,  in 
common  pat'lance,  what  appears  <^ticaUy,  that  is,  to  our 
sensible  view,  aa  reaUty.  Ent  the  history  of  creation  is 
a  different  affair.  In  one  eespect,  indeed,  there  is  a  re- 
semblance. The  historian  everywhere  speaks  aa  an  optical 
observer  stationed  on  a  point  of  out  world,  and  surveying 
from,  this  the  heaisens  and  the  earth,  and  speakinff  oft/tem 
as  seen  in  this  manner  hy  his  bodily  eye.  The  sun,  and 
moon,  and  stars,  ai'e  servants  of  the  earth,  lighted  np  to 
garnish  and  to  cheer  it,  wid  to  be  the  guardians  of  its  times 
and  seasons.  Other  usee  he  knows  not  for  them :  certainly 
of  other  uses  he  does  not  speak.  The  distances,  mf^ni- 
tndes,  orbicular  motions,  gravitating  powers,  and  projectile 
forces  of  the  planets  and  of  the  stars,  are  all  out  of  the 
circle  of  his  history,  and  probably  beyond  liis  knowledge. 
Inspiration  does  not  make  men  omniscient.  It  does  not 
teach  them  the  soientifio  troths  of  astronomy,  or  chemistry, 
or  botany,  nor  any  science  as  such.  Inspii'ation  is  con- 
cerned with  teaching  reliffiot/s  truths,  and  such  fiicta  or 
occurrences  as  ai'e  connected  immediately  with  illustrating, 
or  with  impresmg  them  on  the  mind."  Tims  far  Dr. 
Stuart  and  Mr.  Penn,  —  men  whose  evidence  on  this  special 
head  must  be  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not  merely  geolo- 
gists who  have  recognized  an  optical  or  visual  chai-acter  in 
the  Mosaic  history  of  creation.  And  certainly  the  infer- 
ence deduced  from  the  admitted  fact,  that  is,  the  inference 
tlmt  the  optical  description  must  have  been  founded  on  a 
revelation  addressed  to  the  eye, —  a  revelation  by  vision,  — 
does  seem  a  £iir  and  legitmiate  one.  The  revelation  must 
have  been  either  a  revelation  m  words  or  ideas,  or  a  reve- 
lation of  scenes  and  events  pictorially  exhibited.    Fwling, 
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liowever,  to  reconl  its  own  history,  it  leaves  the  student 
equally  at  liberty,  so  fer  as  external  evidence  is  concerned, 
to  take  up  either  view ;  while,  so  far  as  internal  evidence 
goes,  the  presumption  seems  all  in  fevor  of  revelation  by 
vision;  for,  while  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why,  in  a 
revelation  by  word  or  idea,  appeai-ances  which  took  place 
ere  there  existed  a  human  eye  should  be  optically  de- 
scribed, nothing  can  be  more  natural  or  obvious  than  that 
they  shoiild  be  so  described,  had  they  been  revefded  by 
vision  as  a  piece  of  eye^mitnesaing.  It  seems,  then,  at  least 
eminently  probable  that  snch  was  the  mode  or  foi-m  of  the 
revelation  in  this  case,  and  that  be  who  saw  by  vision  on 
the  Momit  the  pattern  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  sacred 
furniture,  and  in  the  Wildernesa  of  Horeb  the  bush  burn- 
ing hut  not  consumed, — types  and  symbols  of  the  coming 
dispensation  and  of  its  Divine  Author,  —  saw  also  by 
vision  the  pattern  of  those  successive  pi-e-Adamic  creations, 
animal  and  vegetable,  through  which  our  world  was  fitted 
up  as  a  place  of  human  habitation.  The  reason  why  the 
di'ama  of  creation  has  been  optically  described  se&ms  to  be, 
that  it  was  in  reality  visionally  revealed. 

A  further  question  still  remains :  ^  the  revelation  was  by 
vision,  that  circumstance  afibrds  of  itself  a  satisfiictory 
reason  why  the  description  should  be  optical;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  since  the  description  is  decidedly  optical,  the 
presumption  is  of  course  strong  that  the  revelation  was  by 
vision.  But  why,  it  may  bo  asked,  by  vision  ?  Can  the 
presumption  be  yet  further  strengthened  by  showing  that 
this  visual  mode  or  form  was  preferable  to  any  other  ?  Can 
there  be  a  reason,  in  fine,  assigned  ^fw  the  reason, — for 
that  revelation  by  vision  which  accounts  for  the  optical 
character  of  the  description  ?  The  question  is  a  difficult 
one ;  but  I  thmk  there  can.  There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar 
fitness  in  a  revelation  made  by  vision,  for  conveying  an 
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account  of  creation  to  Tarious  tribes  mid  peoples  of  various 
degrees  of  acquirement,  and  throughout  a  long  course  of 
ages  in  ■which  the  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  of  the 
eaith's  history,  that  is,  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  geol- 
^Sy^  ^^  ""*'  ^^  fi"^*  exist,  hut  in  which  ultimately  they  came 
to  he  studied  and  known.  We  must  recognize  such  a  mode 
as  equally  fitted  for  the  earlier  and  the  more  modern  times, 
— for  the  ages  anterior  to  the  rise  of  science,  and  the  ages 
posterior  to  its  rise.  The  prophet,  by  describing  what  he 
had  actually  seen  in  language  fitted  to  the  ideas  of  his  time, 
would  shock  no  previously  existing  prejudice  that  had  been 
founded  on  the  apparent  evidence  of  the  senaes;  lie  could 
as  safely  describe  the  moon  as  the  second  great  light  of 
creation,  as  he  could  the  sim  as  its  first  great  light,  and  both, 
too,  as  equally  subordinate  to  the  planet  which  we  inhabit. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  enlightened  age,  when  it  had  come 
to  discover  this  key  to  the  description,  would  find  it  opli- 
colly  trae  in  all  its  detidls.  But  how  difierently  would  not 
a  revelation  have  fered,  in  at  least  the  earlier  time,  that  was 
strictly  scientific  in  its  details,  —  a  revelation,  for  instance, 
of  the  great  truth  demonstrated  by  Galileo,  that  the  sun 
rests  in  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  while  the  apparently 
immoveable  earth  sweeps  with  ^ddy  velocity  around  it ; 
or  of  the  great  truth  demonstrated  by  Newton,  that  our 
ponderous  planet  is  kept  from  falling  off  into  empty  space 
by  the  operation  of  the  same  law  that  impels  a  descending 
pebble  towards  the  ground !  A  great  miracle  wrought  in 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  revelation  might  serve  to  enforce 
the  belief  of  it  on  the  generation  to  whom  it  had  been 
given;  but  the  generations  that  followed,  to  whom  the 
miracle  would  exist  as  a  piece  of  mere  testimony,  would 
wedit,  in  preference,  the  apparently  surer  evidence  of  their 
senses,  and  become  unbelievers.  They  would  act,  all  unwit- 
tingly, on  the  principle  of  Hume's  famous  argument,  and 
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prefer  to  rest  rallier  on  tlioir  own  expei-iatioc  of  the  great 
phenomena  of  nature,  than  on  the  doiibtful  testimony  of 
their  ancestors,  rednced  in  the  lapse  of  ag^  to  a  dim, 
attenuated  tradition.  Nor  would  a  geological  revelation 
have  fared  better,  in  at  least  those  periods  intermediate 
between  the  darker  and  more  scientific  ages,  in  ivhicli 
ingenious  men,  somewhat  skeptical  in  then-  leanings,  cultivate 
literature,  and  look  down  rather  superciliously  on  the  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  of  the  past.  What  would  skeptics  such 
as  Hobbes  and  Hume  have  said  of  an  opening  chapter  in  Gene- 
sis that  would  describe  successive  periods, — iirst  of  mol- 
luscs, star-lilieB,  and  cruataeeans,  next  of  fishes,  next  of  rep- 
tiles and  birds,  then  of  mammals,  and  finally  of  man ;  and 
that  would  minutely  portray  a  period  in  which  there  were 
lizards  bulkier  than  elephants,  reptilian  whales  furnished 
with  necks  slim  and  long  as  the  bodies  of  great  snakes,  and 
flying  dri^ons,  whose  spread  of  wing  greatly  more  than 
doubled  that  of  the  largest  bird  ?  The  world  would  assur- 
edly not  receive  such  a  revelation.  Nor,  further,  have 
scientific  &ct8  or  principles  been  revealed  to  man  which  ha 
has  been  furnished  with  the  ability  of  obsei-ving  or  discover- 
ing for  himself.  It  is  according  to  the  economy  of  revelation, 
that  the  truths  which  it  exhibits  should  be  of  a  kind  which, 
lying  beyond  the  reach  of  his  ken,  he  himself  could  never 
have  eHcited.  From  every  view  of  the  case,  then,  a  pro- 
phetic exhibition  of  the  pre-Adamic  scenes  and  events  by 
vision  seems  to  be  the  one  best  suited  for  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  a  revelation  vouchsafed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
moral,  not  scientific  purposes,  and  at  once  destined  to  be 
contemporary  with  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  to  address 
itself  to  minds  of  every  various  calibre,  and  every  different 
degree  of  enhghtenment. 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Knrtz,  that  as  vision  of  pre-Adamio 
histoi-y  coracs  under  tlio  same  laws  as  vision  of  history  still 
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fiitiire,  it  onglit  tlicrefoi'c  to  be  I'oiid  by  tho  same  rules, 
ei'avea  reflection.  "  Since  tlic  source  of  knowledge  for  both, 
kinds  of  histoiy,"  we  find  him  saying,  "  an  1  n  t  nly  the 
source,  but  the  meana,  and  manner,  and  n  y  f  n  g  to 
know,  is  the  same,  viz.,  the  eyeAoUness  f  th  [  ph  t  s 
mental  eye,  it  follows  that  the  historical  p  ntat  n 
which  be  who  thus  comes  to  know,  proje  ?  [o  ]  t  y  ], 
in  virtue  of  this  eye-witnessing  of  his,  holds  the  same 
relation  to  the  reality  in  both  the  cases  we  speak  of,  and 
must  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  expoation.  We 
thus  get  this  very  important  I'ule  of  interpi-etation,  viz.,  that 
tlie  representations  of  pre-human  events,  which  rest  upon 
revelation,  are  to  be  handled  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
and  expounded  by  the  same  laws,  as  the  prophecies  anij 
representations  of  future  times  and  events,  which  also  rest 
upon  revelation."  This,  then,  ia  the  only  proper  point  of 
view  for  soientifio  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  cre- 
ation ;  tliat  is  to  say,  if  we  acknowledge  that  it  proceeded 
from  Divine  revelation,  not  from  philosophic  speculation  or 
ex^Derimental  investigation,  or  from  the  ideas  of  reflecting 
men."  There  is  certainly  food  for  thought  in  this  stinking 
and  original  view;  and  there  is  at  least  one  simple  rale  of 
prophetic  exposition  which  may  be  applied  to  the  pre-Adainic 
histoiy,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  which  it  suggests. 
After  all  that  a  scientific  theology  has  done  for  the  right 
interpretation  of  prophecy,  we  find  the  prediction  always 
best  read  by  the  light  of  its  accomplishment.  The  event 
which  it  foretold  forms  its  true  key ;  and  when  this  key  is 
wanting,  all  is  nncertainty.  The  past  is  comparatively  clear. 
The  hieroglyphic  fonns  which  crowd  tlie  anterior  portions 
of  the  prophetic  tablet  are  found  wonderfully  to  harmonize 
(men  such  as  the  profound  Newton  being  the  judges)  with 
those  gi-eat  historic  events,  already  become  matter  of  his- 
tory, which  they  foreshadowed  and  symbolized ;  bnt,  on  the 
17 
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otlior  hand,  the  luGi-oglyiihics  ■which  occupy  the  tahlet's 
posterior  portion, — the  hieroglyphics  that  symbolize  events 
still  fiitm-e,  —  are  invincibly  difficult  and  inexplicable,  I 
have  read  several  worts  on  prophecy  produced  in  the  last 
age,  in  which  the  writers  were  bold  enough  to  quit  the  clue 
with  which  history  fui-nishos  the  student  of  fulfilled  proph- 
ecy, and,  with  the  prophecies  yet  unfulfilled  as  their 
guide,  to  plunge  into  a  troubled  sea  of  speculation  regarding 
the  histoi-y  of  the  future.  And  1  have  found  that  in  eveiy 
instance  they  were  deplorably  at  fault  regarding  even  the 
events  that  were  nearest  at  liand  at  the  time.  History  ia 
thuB  the  surest  interpreter  of  the  revealed  prophecies  which 
referred  to  events  posterior  to  the  times  of  the  prophet. 
In  what  shall  we  find  the  sui-est  interpretation  of  the 
revealed  prophecies  that  refen-ed  to  events  anterior  to  hia 
time?  In  what  light,  or  on  what  principle,  shall  we  most 
correctly  read  the  prophetic  drama  of  creation  ?  In  the 
light,  I  reply,  of  scientific  discoveiy,  —  on  the  principle  that 
the  clear  and  certain  must  be  accepted,  when  attainable,  as 
the  proper  exponents  of  the  doubtful  and  obscure.  "What 
fully  developed  history  is  to  the  prophecy  which  of  old 
looked  forwards,  fully  developed  science  is  to  the  prophecy 
which  of  old  looked  backwards.  Scai-co  any  one  will  ques- 
tion whether  tliat  portion  of  the  ci'eation  di-ama  which  deals 
with  the  heavenly  bodies  ought  to  be  read  in  the  light  of 
established  astronomic  discovery  or  no ;  for,  save  by  per- 
haps a  few  of  Father  CuUen's  monks,  who  can  still  hold 
that  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth,  and  is  only  six  feet  in 
diameter,  all  theologians  have  now  received  the  astronomic 
doctrines,  and  know  that  they  rest  upon  a  basis  at  least  as 
certain  aa  any  of  the  historic  events  symbolized  in  fulfilled 
prophecy.  And  were  wo  to  challenge  for  the  established 
geologic  doctrines  a  similar  place  and  position  with  respect 
to  those  portion^  of  the  drama  which  deal  with  the  two 
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great  kingdoms  of  iiiiture,  plant  and  animal,  ivo  might  safely 
do  so  in  the  belief  that  the  claun  will  bo  ouo  day  as  univer- 
sally recognized  as  the  astronomic  one  is  now. 

On  this  principle  there  may,  of  course,  be  portiona  of  the 
prophetic  pre-Adamic  past  of  as  douhtfiil  intei-pretation  at 
the  present  time,  from  the  imperfect  development  of  physical 
science,  as  is  any  portion  of  the  prophetic  future  fi-om  the 
imperfect  development  of  historic  events.  The  science 
necessaiy  to  the  interpretation  of  the  one  may  be  as  cer- 
tainly Btm  to  discover  as  the  events  necessary  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  other  may  be  still  to  take  place.  Three 
centuries  have  not  yet  passed  since  astronomic  science  was 
sufficiently  developed  to-  foirm  a  true  key  to  the  various 
notices  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ■which  occur  in  Scripture ; 
among  the  others,  to  the  notice  of  their  final  appearance  on 
the  fimrth  day  of  creation.  Little  more  than  htJf  a  century 
has  yet  passed  since  geologic  sdence  was  sufficiently  devel- 
oped to  influence  the  interpretation  given  of  the  three  oiAer 
days'  work.  And  respecting  the  work  of  at  least  the  firat 
and  second  days,  more  especially  that  of  the  second,  we  can 
still  but  vaguely  guess.  The  science  necessary  to  the  right 
undei-standing  of  these  portions  of  the  prophetic  record  has 
still,  it  would  seem,  to  be  developed,  if,  indeed,  it  be  destined 
at  all  to  exist ;  and  at  present  we  can  indulge  in  but  doubtful 
surmises  regarding  them.  What  may  be  termed  the  three 
geologic  days, — the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth, — may  be  held 
to  have  extended  over  those  Carboniferous  periods  during 
which  the  great  plants  were  created, — over  those  Oolitic 
and  Cretadous  periods  during  which  the  great  sea  monsters 
and' birds  were  created,  —  and  over  those  Tertiary  periods 
during  which  the  great  terrestrial  mammals  were  ci-eated. 
For  the  intervening  or  fourth  day  we  have  tliat  wide  space 
re^Dresented  by  the  Pei-mian  and  Triasaie  periods,  which, 
less  conspicuous  in  their  floras  than  the  period  that  went 
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immediately  before,  and  less  conspicuous  in  their  faunas 
than  the  periods  that  came  immediately  after,  were  marked 
by  the  decline,  and  ultimate  extinction,  of  the  Palceozoio 
forms,  and  the  fii'st  partially  developed  begumings  of  the 
SecODdary  ones.  And  for  the  first  and  second  days  there 
remain  the  great  Azoic  period,  during  which  the  immensely 
developed  gneisses,  mici?  schists,  and  primary  clay -slates, 
■were  deposited,  and  the  two  extended  periods  represented 
by  the  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  systems.  These, 
taten  together,  exhaust  the  geologic  scale,  and  may  be 
named  in  their  order  as,  first,  the  Azoic  day  or  period ; 
second,  the  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  day  or  period ; 
third,  the  Cai'boniferous  day  or  period ;  fourth,  the  Permian 
aud  TriasMC  day  or  period ;  fifth,  the  Oolitio  and  Cretaceous 
day  or  period ;  and  sixth,  the  Tei-tlary  day  or  period.  Let 
ua  attempt  conceiving  how  they  might  have  appeared  pic- 
torially,  if  revealed  in  a  series  of  vidons  to  Moses,  aa  the 
successive  scenes  of  a  great  aii'-drawn  panorama. 

Durmg  the  Azoic  period,  ere  life  appears  to  have  hegim 
on  our  planet,  the  temperatnre  of  the  eai'th'a  crast  seems  to 
have  been  so  high,  that  the  strata,  at  first  deposited  appar- 
ently in  water,  passed  into  a  semi-fluid  state,  became 
strangely  waved  and  contorted,  and  assumed  in  its  com- 
position a  highly  crystalline  character.  Such  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  the  fundamental  or  gneiss  deposits  of  the 
period.  In  the  overlying  mica  schist  there  is  still  much  of 
contoition  and  disturbance ;  whereas  the  clay  slate,  which 
lies  over  all,  gives  evidence,  m  its  more  mechanical  texture, 
and  the  regularity  of  its  strata,  that  a  gradual  refrigeration 
of  the  general  mass  had  been  taking  place,  and  that  the 
close  of  the  Azoic  period  was  comparatively  quiet  and  cooh 
Let  us  snppose  that  during  tlie  earlier  part  of  this  period 
of  excessive  heat  the  waters  of  the  ocean  had  stood  at  the 
boiling  point  even  at  the  surface,  and  much  higher  in  the 
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profoiiiidcr  depths,  aaid  further,  tliat  tlio  half-molten  crust 
of  the  cai-th,  stretched  out  over  a  molten  ahyss,  was  so  thin 
that  it  conld  not  support,  save  for  a  short  time,  after  some 
convulsion,  even  a  small  island  above  the  sea  level.  What, 
in  such  drcamstances,  would  he  the  aspect  of  the  scene, 
optically  exhibited  from  some  point  in  space  elevated  a  few 
hundred  yards  over  the  sea  ?  It  would  be  simply  a  blank, 
in  which  the  intensest  glow  of  fire  would  fail  to  be  seen  at 
a  few  yards'  distance.  An  inconsiderable  escape  of  steam 
from  the  safety-valve  of  a  railway  engine  foi-ms  so  thick  a 
screen,  that,  as  it  lingers  for  a  moment,  in  the  pas^ng, 
opposite  the  can-iage  windows,  the  passengers  fiiil  to 
discern  through  it  the  landscape  beyond.  A  continuous 
stratum  of  steam,  then,  that  attained  to  the  height  of  even 
onr  present  atmosphere,  would  wrap  up  the  earth  in  a 
darfcne^  gross  and  palpable  as  that  of  Egypt  of  old, — a 
darkness  through  which  even  a  single  ray  of  light  would 
fiul  to  penetrate.  And  beneath  this  thick  canopy  the  mi- 
seen  deep  would  literally  "boil  as  a  pot,"  wildly  tempested 
from  below ;  while  from  time  to  time  more  deeply  seated 
convulsion  woitld  upheave  sudden  to  the  surface  vast  tracts 
of  semi-molten  rock,  soon  again  to  disappear,  and  from 
which  waves  of  bulk  enonnous  would  roll  outwards,  to 
meet  in  wild  conflict  with  the  ^ant  waves  of  other  convul- 
sions, or  return  to  hiss  and  sputter  against  the  intensely 
heated  and  fast  foundering  mass,  whose  violent  upheaval 
had  first  elevated  and  sent  them  abroad.  Such  would  be 
the  probable  state  of  things  duiung  the  times  of  the  earlier 
gnmsa  and  mica  schist  deposits, — times  buried  deep  in 
that  chaotic  night  or  "  evening "  which  must  have  con- 
tinned  to  exist  for  mayhap  many  ages  aiiter  that  beginning 
of  things  in  which  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
and  which  preceded  the  fii-st  day.  To  a  human  eye  sta- 
tioned ivitbiii  the  cloud,  all,  as  I  have  said,  must  have  been 
IJ* 
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thick  darkness:  to  eyes  Divine,  that  could  have  looked 
through  the  enveloping  haze,  the  appeai'ance  would  have 
been  that  desciibed  by  Milton,  as  seen  by  angel  and  ai-ch- 
angel  at  the  beginning  of  creation,  when  from  the  gates  of 
heaven  they  looked  do^vn  upon  chaos :  — 

"On  hDavcnly  grouncl  they  stood,  and  from,  the  store 
They  vieivc<l  the  vast  immcaaiirable  abyss, 
Outnigeons  ns  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  ivlld. 
Up  ftvm  the  bottom  turned  by  furions  heal 
And  surgins  waves,  as  mountains  to  assault 
Heaven's  height,  and  witli  the  centre  mix  the  pole." 

At  length,  however,  as  the  earth's  snvface  gradually 
cooled  down,  and  the  enveloping  watei-s  sank  to  a  lower 
temperatEve, — let  ns  suppose,  dui'ing  the  latter  times  of 
the  mica  schist,  and  the  earliei-  times  of  the  clay  slate,  — 
the  steam  atmosphei-e  would  become  less  dense  and  thick, 
and  at  length  the  rays  of  the  sun  would  struggle  through, 
at  first  doubtfully  and  diffHsed,  forming  a  feint  twilight, 
bnt  gradually  strengthenbg  as  the  latter  ages  of  the  slate 
formation  passed  away,  until ,  at  the  close  of  the  great 
primaiy  period,  day  and  night, — the  one  still  dim  and 
gi-ay,  the  other  wrapped  in  a  pall  of  thickest  darkness,  — 
would  succeed  each  other  as  now,  as  the  earth  revolved  on 
its  axis,  and  the  unseen  luminary  rose  high  over  the  clond 
in  the  east,  or  sunk  in  the  west  beneath  the  undefined  and 
murky  horizon.  And  here  agiun  the  optical  appearance 
would  be  exactly  that  described  by  Milton;  — 

'"Let  there  be  light,'  said  God,  and  forthivith  light 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure. 
Sprung  from  the  deep,  raid  tVom  her  native  east 
To  Jonrney  through  the  niry  gloom  began. 
Sphered  tn  a  radiant  cloud,  for  yet  tho  &un 
Was  not:  aho  in  a  cloudy  tabernacle 
Sojourned  the  while.    God  saw  the  liglit  was  good, 
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And  light  from  darkness  by  tho  hemisphere 
Divided :  light  the  day,  and  darkness  night, 
Ha  named.    This  was  the  first  day,  even  aiid  morn." 

The  eeeoncl  day's  Tvork  haa  been  intei-preted  variously, 
aecordjiig  to  the  generally  received  science  of  tte  times  of 
the  various  commeiitatora  who  have  dealt  with  it.  Even 
in  Milton,  tliough  the  great  poet  rejected  the  earlier  idea 
of  a  solid  flrmament,  we  find  prominence  given  to  tliat  of  a 
vast  hollow  sphere  of  "  dreumfluous  watersj"  which,  by 
encircUng  the  atmosphere,  tept  aloof  the  "  fierce  extremes 
of  chaos."  Later  commentators,  such  as  the  late  Drs. 
Kitto  and  Pye  Smith,  hold  that  the  Scriptural  analogue 
of  the  fivmammt  here  —  by  the  way,  a  Greek,  not  a 
Hebrew  idea,  first  introduced  into  the  Septuagint — was  in 
reality  sunply  the  atmosphere  ivith  its  clouds.  "The 
histoi-ian"  [Moses],  says  Dr.  Kitto,  "speaks  as  things 
would  have  appeared  to  a  spectator  at  the  time  of  the 
creation.  A  poition  of  the  heavy  watery  vapor  had  flown 
into  the  upper  regions,  and  rested  there  in  dense  clouds, 
which  still  obscured  the  sun ;  "while  below,  the  whole  earth 
was  covered  with  water.  Thus  we  see  the  propriety  with 
wliich  the  firmament  is  said  to  have  divided  the  watera 
from  the  waters."  It  is  certainly  probable  that  in  a  vision 
of  creation  the  atmospheric  phenomena  of  the  second  great 
act  of  the  creation  drama  might  have  stood  out  with  much 
greater  prominence  to  the  prophetic  eye  placed  in  the 
circumstances  of  a  natural  one,  than  any  of  its  other  ap- 
pearances. Tlie  invertebrate  life  of  the  Siluiian  period,  or 
even  the  -ichthyic  life  of  the  earlier  Old  Red  Sandstone 
period,  must  have  been  comparatively  inconspicuous  from 
any  sub-aerial  point  of  view  elevated  but  a  few  hundred 
feet  over  the  sea  level.  Even  the  few  islets  of  the  latter 
ages  of  the  period,  with  their  feras,  lepidodendi'a,  and 
coniferous    trees,    forming,   as    they    did,   an    exceptional 
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feature  in  these  ages  of  vast  oceaiia,  and  of  organisms  all  but 
exclusively  marine,  may  have  well  been  excluded  from  a 
representative  diorama  that  exhibited  optically  the  grand 
characteristics  of  the  time.  ^Further,  it  seems  equally 
probable  that  the  introduction  of  organized  existence  on 
om-  planet  waa  preceded  by  a  change  m  the  atmospheric 
conditions  which  had  obtained  during  the  previous  period, 
in  which  the  earth  had  been  a  desert  and  empty  void.  We 
linow  that  just  before  the  close  of  the  Silurian  ages  teri'es- 
trial  plants  had  appeared,  and  that  before  the  close  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  ages,  air-breathing  animals  had  been 
produced;  and  infer  that  the  atmosphere  in  which  both 
could  have  existed  must  have  been  considerably  different 
from  that  which  lay  dai'k  and  heavy  over  the  bare  hot 
rooks,  and  tenantless,  steam-emitting  seas,  of  the  previous 
tune.  Under  a  gray,  opaque  sky,  in  which  neither  sun  nor 
moon  appear,  we  are  not  unfreqnently  presented  with  a 
varied  drapery  of  clouds,  —  a  drapery  vaiied  in  form, 
though  not  in  color ;  bank  often  seems  piled  over  bank, 
shaded  beneath  and  hghter  above ;  or  the  whole  breaks 
into  dappled  cloudlets,  which  bear — to  boiTowfrom  the 
poetic  desciiption  of  Bloomiield — the  "beauteous  sem- 
bhmce  of  a  flock  at  rest."  And  if  such  aerial  draperies 
appeared  in  this  early  period,  witli  the  cleai-  space  between 
them  and  the  earth  ■which  we  so  often  see  in  gray,  sunless 
days,  the  optical  aspect  must  have  been  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  previous  time,  in  which  a  dense  vaporous 
fog  lay  heavy  upon  rock  and  sea,  and  extended  from  thir 
earth's  surface  to  the  upper  heights  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  third  day's  vision  seems  to  be  more  purely  geological 
in  its  chai-acter  than  either  of  the  previous  two.  Extensive 
ti'acts  of  dry  land  appear,  and  there  springs  up  over  them, 
at  the  Divine  command,  a  rank  vegetation.  And  we  know 
that  what  seems  to  be  the  corresponding   Carboniferous 
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period,  rmlilce  any  of  the  preceding  ones,  iras  remarkable 
for  its  gi-eat  ti-acts  of  ten-estrial  Bui-fiuse,  and  for  its  exti'a- 
ordinaiy  flora^  For  the  first  time  dry  land,  and  organized 
bodies  at  once  bulky  enough,  and  exhibited  in  a  medium 
clear  enough,  to  render  them  conspieoous  objects  in  a  dis- 
tant prospect,  appear  in  the  Mosaic  drama;  and  we  still 
find  at  once  evidence  of  the  existence  of  extenave  though 
apparently  very  flat  lands,  and  the  remains  of  a  wonder- 
fully gigantic  and  abundant  vegetation,  in  what  appear  to 
be  the  rocks  of  this  period.  The  vision  of  the  fourth  day, 
like  that  of  the  second,  pertained  not  to  the  earth,  but  to 
the  heavens;  the  sun,  moon,  and  stai-s  become  visible,  and 
fonn  the  sole  subjects  of  the  prophetic  description.  And 
just  as,  during  the  second  period,  the  earth  would  in  all 
probability  have  fiuled  to  furnish  any  featm-e  of  mark 
enough  to  divert  a  human  eye  placed  on  a  command- 
ing station  from  the  conspicuous  atmospheric  phenom- 
ena of  the  time,  so  it  seems  equaUy  probable  that  during 
this  fourth  period  it  would  have  failed  to  furnish  any 
feature  of  mark  enough  to  divert  a  human  eye  from  the 
still  more  conspicuous  celestial  phenomena  of  the  time. 
As  has  been  already  inddentally  remarked,  the  Permian 
and  Triassic  periods  were  "epochs"  —  to  employ  the 
language  of  the  late  Pi-ofessor  Edward  Forbes  — "  of 
great  poverty  of  production  of  generic  types."  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  appearance  for  the  first  time  of  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  must  have  foi-med  a  scene  well  8uited«to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  seer  from  every  other.  Nor  (as  has 
been  somewhat  rashly  ai-gued  by  Dr.  Kitto  iuid  several 
others)  does  it  seem  in-ational  to  hold  that  three  very 
extended  periods  should  have  elapsed  ere  the  sidereal 
heavens  became  visible  on  earth.  Addison's  popular  illus- 
tration, drawn  from  one  of  the  calculations  of  Newton, 
made  in  an  age  when  comets  wore  believed  to  be  solid 
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bodies,  rendered  tlie  reading  puljlie  familiar,  considerably 
more  than  a  century  ago,  witt  the  vast  time  which  large 
bodies  gi-eatly  heated  ivould  take  in  cooluig,  "According 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  calculation,"  said  the  exquisitely 
classical  essayist,  "  the  comet  that  made  its  apiDearanee  in 
1680  imbibed  so  much  heat  by  its  approaches  to  the  sun, 
that  it  would  have  been  two  thousand  times  hotter  than 
red  hot  iron  had  it  been  a  globe  of  that  metal ;  and  that, 
supposing  it  as  big  as  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  sun,  it  would  be  fifty  thousand  years  in  cooling 
before  it  recovered  its  natural  temper."  Such  was  an 
estimate  of  the  philoaopher,  that  excited  no  littlo  wonder 
in  the  days  of  onr  great  grandfathers,  for  the  vast  time 
which  it  demanded ;  and,  now  that  the  data  on  which  such 
a  calculation  ought  to  be  founded  are  better  known  than 
in  the  £^e  of  Newton,  yet  more  time  would  be  required 
still.  It  is  now  aacei'tained,  from  the  circumstance  that  no 
dew  is  deposited  in  our  summer  evenings  save  under  a 
clear  sky,  that  even  a  thin  covering  of  cloud,  —  serving  as 
a  robe  to  keep  the  earth  wai-m, — prevents  the  surface  heat 
of  the  planet  from  radiating  into  the  spaces  beyond.  And 
such  a  cloud,  thick  and  continuous,  as  must  have  wrapped 
round  the  earth  as  with  a  mantle  during  the  earlier- 
geologic  periods,  must  have  served  to  retard  for  many 
ages  the  radiation,  and  consequently  the  reduction,  of 
that  internal  heat  of  which  it  was  itself  a  consequence. 
Further,  tfhe  rocks  and  soils  that  fonn  the  surface  of 
our  globe  would  be  much  more  indifferent  conductors  of 
heat  than  the  iron  supei-ficies  of  Newton's  ball,  and  would 
serve  yet  more  to  lengthen  out  the  cooling  process. 
Nor  would  a  planet  covered  over  for  ages  with  a  thick 
screen  of  vapor  be  a  novelty  even  yet  in  the  uuivei-se.  It 
is  doubtfiil  whether  aatronomera  have  ever  yet  looked  on 
the  face  of  Mercury:  it  ia  at  least  very  generally  held  that 
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liitlierto  only  Jiis  clouds  have  been  seen.  Even  Jnpiter, 
though  it  is  thought  his  mountains  have  been  occasionally 
detected  raising  their  petJcs  through  openings  in  his  cloudy 
atmosphere,  is  known  chiefly  by  the  dark  shifting  bands 
that,  flealting  Lis  sui-face  in  the  line  of  his  trade  Tvinds, 
belong  not  to  bis  body,  but  to  his  thick  dark  covering. 
It  is  questionable  whether  a  human  eye  on  the  surface  of 
Mercury  would  ever  behold  the  sun,  notwithstanding  his 
near  proxinuty ;  nor  would  he  be  often  visible,  if  at  all, 
from  the  snrfiice  of  Jupiter,  Nor,  yet  further,  would  a 
warm  steajuing  atmosphere  muffled  in  clouds  have  been 
un&vorable  to  a  rank,  flowerless  vegetation  like  that  of  the 
Coal  Measures.  There  are  moist,  mild,  cloudy  days  of 
spring  and  early  summer  that  rejoice  the  heart  of  the 
iarmer,  for  he  knows  how  conducive  they  are  to  the  young 
growth  on  his  fields.  The  Coal  Measure  climate  would 
have  consisted  of  an  unbroken  series  of  these,  with  may- 
hap a  little  more  of  cloud  and  moistui'e,  and  a  great  deal 
more  of  heat-  The  earth  would  have  been  a  vast  green- 
house covered  with  smoked  glass;  and  a  vigorous  though 
mayhap  loosely  knit  and  faintly  colored  vegetation  would 
have  luxuriated  under  its  shade. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  days,  —  that  of  winged  fowl  and  great 
sea  monstei-s,  and  that  of  cattle  and  beasts  of  the  eaith, — 
I  must  regard  as  adequately  represented  by  those  Secondary 
ages.  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous,  during  which  bii-ds  were  intro- 
duced, and  reptiles  received  their  gi'eatest  development,  and 
those  Tertiary  ages  during  which  the  gigantic  manmids 
possessed  the  earth  and  occupied  the  largest  space  in  cre- 
ation. To  the  close  of  this  latter  period,  —  the  evening  of 
the  sixth  day,  —  man  belongs,  —  at  once  the  last  created  of 
teiTestrial  creatures,  and  infinitely  beyond  comparison  the 
most  elevated  in  the  scale ;  and  with  man's  appearance  on 
the  scene  the  days  of  creation  end,  and  the  Divine  Sabbath 
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begins,  —  that  Sabbath  of  rest  from  creative  labor  of  which 
the  proper  work  is  the  moi'al  development  and  elevation  of 
the  species,  and  which  will  terminate  only  with  the  full  com- 
pletion of  that  sublime  task  on  the  full  accomplishment  of 
which  God's  eternal  purposes  and  the  tendencies  of  man's 
progi-essive  nature  seem  alike  directed.  How,  I  am  gi-eatly 
mistaken  if  we  have  not  in  the  six  geologic  periods  all  the 
elements,  without  misplacement  or  exi^geration,  of  the 
Mosaic  di-ama  of  creation. 

I  have  referred  in  my  brief  snrvey  to  extended  fieriods. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  prophetic  vision  pf  creation, 
if  such  was  its  character,  con^sted  of  only  single  repi'esent- 
ative  scenes,  embracing  each  but  a  point  of  time ;  it  was, 
let  us  suppose,  a  diorama,  over  whose  shifting  pictui^es  the 
curtain  rose  and  fell  wx  times  in  succession,  —  once  during 
the  Azoic  period,  once  duiing  the  earlier  or  middle  Paljeo- 
zoic  period,  once  during  the  Carboniferous  period,  once  dur- 
ing the  Permian  or  Tiiassic  period,  once  durmg  the  Oolitic 
or  Cretaceous  period,  and  finally,  once  during  the  Tertiary 
period.  Dr.  Kurtz  holds,  taking  the  Sabbath  into  the  series, 
that  the  divi^on  mto  seven  scenes  or  stages  may  liave  been 
regulated  with  reference  to  the  importance  and  aacredness 
of  the  mythic  number  seven,  — the  symbol  of  completeness 
or  pei-fection ;  but  the  suggestion  will  perhaps  not  now  cany 
much  weight  among  the  theologians  of  Britain,  whatever  it 
might  have  done  two  centuries  i^o.  It  is  true,  that  creation 
might  have  been  exhibited,  not  by  seven,  but  by  seven  hun- 
dred, or  even  by  seven  thousand  scenes;  and  that  the 
accomplished  man  of  science,  skilled  in  every  branch  of 
physics,  might  have  foimd  something  distinct  in  them  all. 
But  not  the  less  do  the  seven,  or  rather  the  six,  exhibited 
scenes  appear  to  be  not  symbolic  or  mystical,  at  least  not 
exclusively  symbolic  or  mystical,  but  truly  representative  of 
i  periods,  strongly  distinctive  in  their  character. 
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and  capable,  with  the  three  geologic  days  as  given,  points  in 
the  problem,  of  hemg  treated  geologicsJly,  Another  of  the 
qnestions  raised,  both  by  the  Gennan  doctor  and  the  writer 
in  our  own  coantry,  must  be  recognized  as  eminently  sugges- 
tire.  "  "We  treat  the  h^tory  of  creation,"  says  Dr.  Knrtz, 
"with  its  six  days'  work,  as  a  connected  series  of  so  many 
prophetic  viaons.  The  appearance  and  evanishing  of  each 
such  vision  seem  to  the  seer  as  a  morning  and  an  evening, 
apparently  becaase  these  were  presented  to  him  as  an 
increase  and  decrease  of  light,  like  morning  and  evening 
twilight."  And  we  find  the  Scottish  wi-iter  taking  essen- 
tially the  same  view.  "  Each  day  contains,"  he  says,  "  the 
deseiiption  of  what  he  [Moses]  beheld  in  a  single  vision,  and 
when  it  &ded  it  was  twUight.  There  is  nothing  forced  in 
supposing  that,  after  the  vision  had  for  a  time  illumined  the 
fancy  of  the  seer,  it  was  withdrawn  from  his  eyes,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  landscape  becomes  dim  on  tlie  approach 
of  evening.  .  .  ,  From  this  point  of  view,  a  'day'  can 
only  mean  the  period  during  which  the  Divinely  enlightened 
fancy  of  the  seer  was  active.  When  all  continued  bright 
and  manifest  before  his  entranced  but  still  conscious  soni,  it 
was  'day'  or  'light.'  When  the  dimness  of  departing 
enlightenment  fell  upon  the  scene,  it  was  the  evening  twi- 
light." The  (lays,  then,  are  removed,  we  find,  by  the  holders 
of  this  view,  altogether  from  the  province  of  chronology  to 
the  province  of  prophetic  vision;  they  are  represented  sim- 
ply as  parts  of  the  exhibited  scenery,  or  rather  as  foi-ming 
the  measures  of  the  apparent  time  during  which  the  scenery 
was  exhibited.  We  must  also  hold,  however,  that  in  the 
charaoter  of  symbolic  days  they  were  as  truly  representative 
of  the  lapse  of  foregone  periods  of  creation  as  the  scenery 
itself  was  representative  of  the  creative  work  accomplished 
in  these  periods.  For  if  the  apparent  days  occurred  hi  only 
the  vision,  and  were  not  symbolic  of  foregone  periods,  they 
18 
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could  not  have  been  traiisfeiTed  with  any  logical  propriety 
from  the  vision  itself  to  that  which  the  vision  represented, 
as  we  find  done  in  what  our  Shorter  Catechism  tenna  "the 
reason  annexed  to  the  Fourth  Commandment."  *  The  days 
must  have  been  prophetic  days,  introduced,  indeed,  into  the 
panorama  of  creation  as  mayhap  mere  openings  and  di-op- 
pings  of  the  curtmn,  hat  not  the  less  symbolic  of  that  series 
of  succesdve  periods,  each  characterized  by  its  own  pro- 
ductions and  events,  in  which  creation  itself  was  comprised. 
Nothing  more  probable,  however,  than  that  even  Moaea 
himself  may  have  been  nnacquainted  with  the  extent  of  the 
pei-iods  represented  in  the  vidon ;  nay,  he  m.ay  have  been 
equally  unconscious  of  the  actual  extent  of  the  seeming 
days  by  which  they  were  symbolized.  "Visions  without 
dark  speecbea," — visions,  not  of  symbolic  apparitions,  but 
of  actual  existences  and  events,  past  or  present,  — may,  nay 
must,  have  differed  from  what  may  be  termed  the  dai't 
hieroglyphic  visions ;  but  we  find  in  all  visions  an  element 
of  mere  representative  value  introduced  when  they  deal 
with  time,  and  that  they  occur  as  if  wholly  outside  its  pale. 
These  creation  "  days  "  seem,  in  relation  to  what  they  typify, 
to  have  been,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  mere  modules 
of  a  gradaated  scale. 

Snch  a  description  of  the  creative  vision  of  Moses  as  the 
one  given  by  Milton  of  that  vision  of  the  future,  which  he 
represents  as  conjured  up  before  Adam  by  the  archangel, 
would  be  a  task  rather  for  the  scientific  poet  than  for  the 
mere  practical  geologist  or  sober  theologian.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  it  took  plaoe  far  from  man,  in  an  untrodden  recess 
of  the  Midian  desert,  ere  yet  the  vision  of  the  bnming  bush 
had  been  vouchsafed ;  and  that,  as  in  the  vision  of  St.  John 

*  "For  in  six  daya  the  Loxd  made  liearou  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all 
that  in  them  is,  and  restod  tlio  seventh  diiy :  whciuforo  tiio  Lord  blossod 
the  Sfllttiath  day,  and  hnllowctt  it." 
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in  Patmos,  voices  were  mmgled  ivitli  scenes,  and  the  ear  as 
certainly  addi-essed  as  the  eye.  A  "gi'eat  darkness"  first 
fells  upon  the  prophet,  like  that  which  in  an  earher  age  fell 
upon  Abraham,  but  without  the  "horror;"  and,  as  the 
Divine  Spirit  moves  on  tlie  face  of  the  wildly  troubled 
waters,  as  a  visible  aurora  enveloped  by  the  pitchy  cloud, 
the  great  doctrine  is  orally  enunciated,  that  "  in  the  he^n- 
ning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  Unrockoned 
ages,  condensed  iii  the  vision  into  a  few  brief  moments,  pass 
away;  the  creative  voice  ia  again  heard,  "Let  there  be 
light,"  and  straightway  a  gray  diffused  light  springs  up  in 
the  east,  and,  casting  its  sieMy  gleam  over  a  oloud-Iimited 
expanse  of  steaming,  vaporous  sea,  journeys  through  the 
heavens  towards  the  west.  One  heavy,  sunless  day  is  made 
the  representative  of  myriads ;  the  iaint  light  waxes  :^nter, 
— it  sinks  beneath  the  dim,  undefined  horizon;  the  first 
scene  of  the  drama  closes  upon  the  seer ;  and  he  sits  awhile 
on  his  hill-top  in  darlcne^  solitary  but  not  sad,  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  calm  and  starlet  night. 

The  hght  agSHn  brightens,  —  it  is  day;  and  over  an 
expanse  of  ocean  without  visible  bound  the  horizon  has 
become  wider  and  sharper  of  outline  than  before.  Tliere  ia 
life  in  that  great  sea, — invertebrate,  mayhap  also  ichthyic, 
life;  but,  from  tlie  comparative  distance  of  the  point  of 
view  occupied  by  the  prophet,  only  the  slow  roll  of  its  waves 
can  be  disceraed,  as  they  lise  and  fail  in  long  undulations 
before  a  gentle  gale ;  and  what  most  strongly  impresses  the 
eye  is  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  atmospheric 
scenery.  That  lower  stratum  of  the  heavens  occupied  in 
the  previous  vision  by  seething  steam,  or  gray,  smoke-like 
fog,  is  clear  and  transparent ;  and  only  in  an  upper  region, 
where  the  previously  invisible  vapor  of  the  tepid  sea  has 
thickened  in  the  cold,  do  the  clouds  appear.  But  there,  in 
the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  they  lie,  thick  and 
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maiiifokT,  —  an  upper  sea  of  great  ivaves,  separated  from 
those  beneath  by  the  transpai-ent  firmanent,  and,  like  them 
too,  impelled  in  rolling  maasea  by  the  wind.  A  mighty 
advance  has  taken  place  in  creation;  but  its  most  conspicu- 
ouH  optical  sign  is  the  existence  of  a  transparent  atmosphere, 
— ^of  a  fii-manent  stretched  out  over  tlie  earth,  that  sepa- 
rates the  waters  abore  from  the  watei-s  below.  But  dark- 
ness descends  for  the  third  time  upon  the  'Seer,  for  the 
evening  and  the  morning  have  completed  the  second  day. 

Yet  E^ain  the  light  nses  under  a  canopy  of  cloud ;  but 
the  scene  has  changed,  and  there  is  no  longer  an  unbroken 
expanse  of  sea.  The  white  surf  breaks,  at  the  distant  hori- 
zon, on  an  insulated  reef^  formed  mayhap  by  the  Silmian  or 
Old  Red  coral  zoophytes  ages  before,  during  the  bygone 
yesterday ;  and  beats  in  long  lines  of  foam,  nearer  at  hand, 
agauist  a  low,  winding  shore,  the  seaward  barrier  of  a 
widely  spread  countiy.  For  at  the  Divine  command  the 
land  has  arisen  from  the  deep,  —  not  inconspicuously  and  in 
scattered  islets,  as  at  an  earlier  time,  but  in  extensive  though 
flat  and  marshy  continents,  little  raised  over  the  sea  level ; 
and  a  yet  further  fiat  has  covered  them  with  the  gi'eat  eai-- 
boniferona  flora.  The  scene  is  one  of  mighty  forests  of 
cone-bearing  trees,  —  of  palms,  and  tree-ferns,  and  gigantic 
club  mosses,  on  the  opener  slopes,  and  of  great  reeds  clus- 
tering by  the  sides  of  quiet  lakes  and  dark  rolling  rivers. 
There  is  deep  gloom  in  the  recesses  of  the  thicker  woods, 
and  low  thick  mists  creep  along  the  dank  mai-sh  or  sluggish 
stream.  But  there  is  a  general  lightening  of  the  sky  over 
head ;  aa  the  day  decHnes,  a  redder  flush  than  had  hitherto 
lighted  up  the  prospect  fells  athwart  fern  covered  bank  and 
long  withdrawmg  glade.  And  while  the  fourth  evening 
has  fallen  on  the  prophet,  he  becomes  sensible,  as  it  weai-s 
on,  and  the  fourth  dawn  approaches,  that  yet  another  change 
has  taken  place.    The  Creator  has  spoken,  and  the  stai-a 
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look  out  fi'om  openinga  of  deep  luicloudeil  blue ;  and  as  day 
rises,  and  the  planet  of  momicg  pales  in  the  east,  the  broken 
cloudlets  are  transmuted  fi-ora  bronze  into  gold,  and  anon 
the  gold  becomes  fire,  and  at  length  the  glorions  son  ai'ises 
out  of  the  sea,  and  enters  on  his  course  rejoicing.  It  is  a 
brilliant  day ;  the  waves,  of  a  deeper  and  softer  blue  than 
before,  dance  and  sparkle  in  the  light ;  the  earth,  with  littlo 
else  to  attract  the  gaze,  has  assumed  a  gai-b  of  brighter 
green ;  and  as  the  sun  declines  amid  even  richer  glories  than 
those  which  had  encircled  his  rising,  the  moon  appears  ftill 
orbed  in  the  east, — to  the  human  eye  the  second  great 
luminaiy  of  the  heavens,  —  and  climbB  slowly  to  the  zenith 
as  night  advances,  shedding  its  mild  radiance  on  land  and 

Agfun  the  day  breaks ;  the  prospect  consists,  as  before, 
of  land  and  ocean.  There  are  great  pine  woods,  reed- 
covered  swamps,  wide  plains,  winding  rivers,  and  broad 
lakes ;  and  a  bright  sun  shines  ovei-  all.  But  the  landscape 
derives  its  interest  and  novelty  from  a  feature  unmarked 
before.  Gigantic  birds  stalk  along  the  sands,  or  wade  far 
into  the  water  in  quest  of  their  ichthyic  food ;  while  birds 
of  lesser  size  float  upon  the  lakes,  or  scream  discordant  in 
hovering  flocks,  thick  as  insects  in  tlie  calm  of  a  smnmer 
evening,  over  the  narrower  seas,  or  brighten  with  the  sunlit 
gleam  of  their  wings  the  thick  woods.  And  ocean  has  its 
monsters:  great  "tannimm"  tempest  the  deep,  as  they 
heave  their  huge  bulk  over  the  surface,  to  inhale  the  life- 
sustaining  air;  and  out  of  theii-  nostiTls  goeth  smoke,  as 
out  of  a  "  seething  pot  or  cauldron."  Monstrous  creatm'es, 
ai-med  in  massive  scales,  haunt  the  rivers,  or  scorn-  the  flat 
rank  meadows ;  earth,  air,  and '  water  ai'e  charged  with 
animal  life ;  and  the  sim  sets  on  a  busy  scene,  in  which  un- 
erring instinct  pursues  unremittingly  its  few  Mmple  ends, — 
the  support  and  preseiwation  of  the  individual,  the  propa^ 
18* 
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gatioii  of  the  species,  and  the  protection  and  maintenance 
of  the  young. 

Ag^  tlie  night  descends,  fui  the  fifth  li)  ha"  closed, 
and  morning  breaks  on  the  sLi.th  ■md  last  daj  ot  tieiticn 
Cattle  and  beasts  of  the  fields  gitze  on  the  plams  the 
thick-skinned  rhinoceros  wallows  m  the  miithes  the  'sqnit 
hippopotamus  rustles  among  thi.  leeds  oi  plunges  sullenlj 
into  the  river;  gi-eat  herds  of  elephmts  "ieelc  their  fyod 
amid  the  young  herbage  of  then  oo  Is,  ■whilu  ■uiun'ilfl  of 
fiercer  nature,  —  the  lion,  the  leopiid  Tud  the  heii  — 
harbor  in  deep  caves  till  the  evening,  oi  he  m  ■wait  fw 
their  prey  amid  tangled  thickets  oi  beneath  same  bi  ken 
baiik.  At  length,  as  the  day  Amines  and  the  shidons 
lengthen,  man,  the  responsible  loid  ot  creiti  n  foimed  in 
God's  own  image,  ia  introduced  upcn  the  wene  and  the 
work  of  creation  ceases  forevei  upon  the  eai-th  The  mght 
fells  once  more  upon  the  prospect  and  theie  diwns  yet 
another  morrow, — the  morrow  ot  God  s  lest  — tliat  Divine 
Sabbath  in  which  there  is  no  moie  cieative  laboi,  and 
which,  "blessed  and  sanctified"  beyond  all  the  days  that 
had  gone  before,  has  as  its  special  object  the  moral  eleva- 
tion and  final  redemption  of  man.  Aud  over  *(  no  evening 
is  represented  in  the  record  as  felling,  for  its  special  work 
is  not  yet  complete.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  sublime 
panorama  of  creation  exhibited  in  vision  of  old  to 

"  The  shepherd  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed. 
In  the  lieginning  how  tlie  heavens  and  earth 
Eoso  out  of  chaos; " 

and,  rightly  understood,  I  know  not  a  single  scientific  truth 
that  militates  against  even  the  minutest  or  least  promuicnt 
of  its  details. 
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GEOLOGY  IS  ITS  liEAEINGS  OS  THE  TWO  THEOLOGIES. 

PART  I. 

The  sdence  of  the  geologist  seema  destined  to  exert  a 
marked  influence  on  that  of  the  natural  theologian.  For 
not  only  does  it  greatly  add  to  the  materials  on  which  the 
natural  theologian  founds  his  deductions,  by  adding  to  the 
organisms,  plant  and  animal,  of  the  present  creation  the 
extinct  organisms  of  the  creations  of  the  past,  with  all 
their  exti'aordJnaiy  display  of  adaptation  and  design ;  but 
it  affords  him,  beades,  materials  peculiar  to  itself,  in  the 
lustory  which  it  furnishes  both  of  the  appearance  of  these 
organisms  in  time,  and  of  the  wonderful  order  in  which 
they  were  chronologically  arranged.  Not  only — to  borrow 
from  Paley's  illustration — does  it  enable  him  to  argue  on 
the  old  grounds,  from  the  contrivance  exhibited  in  the 
watch  found  on  the  moor,  that  the  watch  could  not  have 
lain  upon  the  moor  forever;  but  it  establishes  further,  on 
different  and  more  du'ect  evidence,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  absolutely  the  watch  was  not  there ;  nay,  further,  so 
to  speak,  that  there  was  a  previous  time  in  which  no 
watches  existed  at  all,  but  only  water  clocks ;  yet,  further, 
that  there  was  a  time  in  which  there  were  not  even  water 
clocks,  but  only  sundials ;  and  further,  an  eai-Iier  time  still 
in  which  svmdials  were  not,  nor  any  measurers  of  time  of 
any  kind.  And  this  is  distinct  ground  from  that  urged  by 
Paiey,    For,  besides  holding  that  each  of  these  contrivances 
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must  have  had  in  turn  an  originator  or  contiiver,  it  ailds 
hbtoric  fact  to  philoaophio  inference.  Geology  takes  up  the 
master  volnme  of  the  greatest  of  the  natnr^  theologiaui, 
and,  after  scanning  its  iuj.ny  apt  instances  of  palpablo 
design,  drawn  from  the  me«haniyn  of  existing  plants  and 
animals,  anthmitatively  decides  that  not  one  of  these  plants 
or  animals  had  begun  to  be  in  the  times  of  the  Chalk ;  nay, 
that  they  all  date  their  origin  ii'om  a  period  posterior  to 
that  of  the  Eocene.  And  the  feet  is,  of  courae,  coiTobora- 
tive  of  the  inference.  "That  well  eonstiTicted  edifice," 
says  the  natural  theologian,  "  cannot  be  a  mere  luaus 
naturm,  or  chance  combination  of  stones  and  wood ;  it 
must  have  been  erected  by  a  builder."  "Yes,"  remarks 
the  geologist,  "  it  was  erected  some  time  dui-ing  the  last 
nine  years.  I  passed  the  way  ten  years  ago,  and  saw  only 
a  blank  space  where  it  now  stands."  Nor  does  the  estab- 
lished fact  of  an  absolute  beginning  of  organic  being  seem 
more  pregnant  with  important  consequences  to  the  science 
of  the  natural  theologian  than  the  fact  of  the  peculiai'  order 
in  which  they  begin  to  be. 

The  importance  of  the  now  demonstrated  fact,  that  all 
the  living  organisms  which  exist  on  earth  had  a  begin- 
ning, and  that  a  time  was  when  they  were  not,  wUl  be  best 
appreciated  hy  those  who  know  how  much,  and,  it  must  be 
added,  how  nnsuccessftilly,  writei-s  on  the  evidences  have 
labored  to  convict  of  an  absurdity,  on  this  special  head, 
the  atheistic  assertors  of  an  infinite  series  of  beings. 
Even  Robert  Hail  (in  his  famous  Sermon  on  Modern 
Infidelity)  could  bat  play,  when  he  attempted  grappling 
with  the  subject,  upon  the  words  time  and  etendty.,  and 
strangely  argue,  that  as  each  member  of  an  mfinite  series 
must  have  begun  in  time,  while  the  Hueeesaion  itself  was 
eternal,  it  was  palpably  absurd  to  ask  us  to  believe  in  a 
succession  of  beings  that  was  thus  iufiiiituly  earlier  than 
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any  of  the  beinga  themselves  which  composed  the  succes- 
sion. And  Bentley,  more  perveraely  ingenious  still,  could 
assert,  that  as  each  of  the  individuals  in  an  infinite  series 
must  have  consisted  of  many  pai-ts,  — that  as  each  man 
in  such  a  series,  for  instance,  must  have  had  ten  fingers 
and  ten  toes, — it  ivas  palpably  absurd  to  ask  tk  to  believe 
in  an  infinity -whieb  thus  comprised  many  infinities, — ten 
infinities  of  fingers,  for  example,  and  ten  infliiifies  of  toes. 
The  infidels  had  the  better  in  this  part  of  the  argument. 
It  ivaa  surely  easy  enough  to  show  agiunst  the  great 
preacher,  on  the  one  band,  that  tmie  in  such  a  question  is 
but  a  mere  word  that  means  simply  a  certain  limited  or 
definite  period  which  had  a  beginning,  whereas  eternity 
means  an  tmllmited  and  undefinable  period  which  had  no 
begimiing ;  —  that  his  seeming  argument  was  no  argument, 
but  merely  a  sort  of  verbal  play  on  this  difference  of  sig- 
nification in  the  words; — further,  that  man  could  conceive 
of  an  infinite  series,  whether  extended  in  infinite  apace,  or 
subsisting  in  infinite  time,  just  as  well  aa  he  could  conceive 
of  any  other  infinity,  and  in  the  same  way ;  and  that  the 
only  mode  of  disproving  the  possibility  of  such  a  series 
would  be  to  show,  what  of  com-so  cannot  be  shoivn,  that  in 
conceiving  of  it  In  the  progressive  mode  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Locke,  man  can  alone  conceive  of  the  infinite  or 
the  eternal,  there  would  be  a  point  reached  at  which  it 
would  be  impoaable  for  him  to  go  on  adding  millions  on 
millions  to  the  previous  sum.  The  symbolic  "  ad  iiiftnituni" 
could  be  made  as  adequately  representative  in  the  case  of 
an  infinite  series  of  men  or  animals  in  tmlimited  time,  as  of 
an  infinite  series  of  feet  or  inches  in  unlimited  space,  or  of 
an  infinite  series  of  hours  or  minutes  in  the  past  eteraity. 
And  as  for  Bentley,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ought  surely  to 
have  known  that  aH  infinities  are  not  equal,  seeing  that 
Newton  Lad  expressly  told  liim  bo  in  the  second  of  hia 
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foui-  famous  letters ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  one  hifinity 
may  be  not  only  ten  times  gi-eater  than  another  infinity, 
bat  even  infinitely  greater  than  another  infinity ;  and  that 
so  the  conception  of  an  infinity  of  men  possessecl  of  ten 
infinities  of  fingers  and  toes  is  in  no  respect  an  al:«urdity. 
Of  the  three  infinities  possible  in  epaoo,  the  second  is 
mfinitely  greater  than  the  first,  and  the  third  infinitely 
greater  than  the  second.  A  line  infinitely  produced  is 
capable  of  being  divided  into — that  is,  conrfsts  of — an 
infinity  of  given  paits ;  a  plane  infinitely  extended  is 
capable  of  being  divided  into  an  infinity  of  infinitely 
divisible  lines ;  and  a  Cube,  that  is,  a  solid,  infinitely  ex- 
panded, is  capable  of  being  divided  into  an  infinity  of 
infinitely  divisible  planes.  In  fine,  metaphysic  theology 
furnishes  no  argument  gainst  the  infinite  series  of  the 
atheist.  But  geology  does.  Every  plant  and  animal  tliat 
now  lives  upon  earth  began  to  be  daring  the  great  Teifiary 
period,  and  had  no  place  among  the  plants  and  animals  of 
the  great  Secondary  division.  We  can  ti-ace  several  of 
our  existing  quadiiipeds,  such  as  the  badger,  the  hare,  the 
fox,  the  red  deer,  and  the  ^vild  cat,  up  till  the  earlier  times 
of  the  Pleistocene ;  and  not  a  few  of  our  existing  shells, 
such  as  the  great  pecten,  the  edible  oyster,  the  whelk,  and 
the  Pelican' s-foot  shell,  up  till  the  greatly  eai-lier  times  of 
the  Coraline  Crag.  But  at  certain  definite  lin^  in  the 
deposits  of  the  past,  representative  of  ceitmn  points  in  the 
coarse  of  time,  the  existing  mammals  and  mollnscs  cease  to 
appear,  and  we  find  their  places  occupied  by  other  mam- 
mals and  molluscs.  Even  such  of  our  British  shells  as 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  as  species  the  longest  term  of  life 
cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  times  of  the  Pliocene  deports. 
We  detect  their  remains  in  a  perfect  state  of  keeping  in 
almost  every  shell-bearing  bed,  till  we  reach  the  Bed  and 
Coraluie  Ci-ags,  where  we  find  them  for  the  last  timej  and, 
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on  psissing  into  older  and  deeper  Hying  beds,  we  see  their 
placra  taken  by  other  shells,  of  species  altogether  distinct. 
The  veiy  common  ahell  Purpura  lapiUiis,  for  mstance,  is 
found  in  our  raised  beaches,  in  onr  Clyde  beds,  in  our 
boulder  clays  and  mammalifoi-ous  crags,  and,  finally,  in  the 
Red  Crag,  beyond  which  it  foils  to  appear.  And  such  also 
is  the  hiatoiy  of  the  common  edible  mussel  and  common 
periwinkle ;  whereas  the  common  edible  cockle,  and  com- 
mon edible  pecten  {P,  opercularis)  occur  not  only  in  all 
these  successive  beds,  but  in  the  Coral  Crag  also.  They 
arc  older  by  a  whole  depoat  than  their  present  contempo- 
raiies,  the  mussel  and  periwinkle ;  and  these,  in  tui-n,  seem 
of  older  standing  tlian  shells  such  as  Murex  erinaeeus,  that 
has  not  been  traced  beyond  the  times  of  tlie  mammalifer- 
ons  crag,  or  than  shells  such  as  SoroMculariaptperata,  tliat 
has  not  been  detected  in  more  ancient  deposits  than  raised 
sea  beaches  of  the  later  periods,  and  the  elevated  bottoms 
of  old  estnai'ies  and  lagoons.  We  thus  know,  that  in 
certain  peiiods,  nearer  or  more  remote,  all  our  existing 
molluscs  be^an  to  exist,  and  that  they  had  no  existence 
during  the  previous  periods ;  which  were,  however,  richer 
in  animals  of  the  same  gi-eat  moUusoan  group  than  the 
present  time.  Our  British  group  of  recent  maiine  sheila 
falls  somewhat  short  of  yoM)*  hundred  sjiecies;*  whereas 
the  group  characteristic  of  the  older  Miocene  deposits, 
largely  developed  in  those  districts  of  France  which  bor- 
der on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  more  sparingly  in  the  south 
of  England,  near  Yarmouth,  comprises  more  than  six 
hnndred  species.  Nearly  an  equal  number  of  still  older 
sheila  have  been  detected  in  a  single  deposit  of  the  Paris 

*  Forl)ea  unci  Hanley  enumerate  one  hnnclted  and  eixty  bivalves,  and 
Iwo  Iviinilced  and  thirty-lwo  univalves,— in  all  tJii'ee  hundred  and  ninoty- 
two  Epeciea,  as  tlio  only  linown  slieU-bearliis  moUuscB  of  lio  existing  Brit- 
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tasiii,  —  the  Calcaire  grossi&r;  and  a  good  many  more  in 
a  more  ancient  foi-mation  HtiU,  the  London  Clay.  On 
entering -the  Chalk,  we  find  a  yet  older  group  of  shells, 
wholly  unlike  any  of  the  preceding  ones ;  and  in  the  Oolite 
and  Lias  yet  other  and  different  groups.  And  thns  group 
preceded  group  throughout  all  the  Tertiaiy,  Secondary, 
and  Pakeozoic  periods;  some  of  them  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  species  which  they  contained,  others  for  the 
profuse  abundance  of  their  individual  spedmens,  until, 
deep  in  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  Siluiian  system,  we 
detect  what  seema  to  be  the  primordial  group,  beneath 
which  only  a  single  animal  organism  ia  known  to  occur,  — 
the  Oldhamia  antiqua,  —  a  plant-like  zooiihyte,  akin  ap- 
parently to  some  of  our  recent  sertularia,  (See  fig.  5, 
page  48.)  Each  of  the  extinct  groups  had,  we  find,  a 
be^nning  and  an.  end; — there  is  not  in  the  wide  dom^ 
of  physical  science  a  more  certain  fact ;  and  every  species 
of  the  group  which  now  exists  had,  like  all  their  predeces- 
sors on  the  scene,  their  beginning  also.  The  "infinite 
series"  of  the  atheists  of  former  times  can  have  no  place 
in  modem  science :  all  organic  existences,  recent  or  extinct, 
vegetable  or  animal,  have  had  their  beginning; — there 
was  a  time  when  they  were  not.  The  geologist  can  indi- 
cate that  time,  if  not  by  years,  at  least  by  periods,  and 
show  what  its  relations  were  to  the  periods  that  went 
before  and  that  came  after;  and  as  it  is  equally  a  recog- 
nized truth  on  both  ddes  of  the  controversy,  that  as  some- 
thing now  exists,  something  must  have  existed  forever,  and 
as  it  most  now  be  not  less  surely  recognized,  that  that  some- 
thing was  not  the  race  of  man,  nor  yet  any  other  of  the 
many  races  of  man's  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  the 
question.  What  then  was  that  something  ?  comes  with  a 
point  and  directness  which  it  did  not  possess  at  any  former 
time.     By   what,   or  through  whom,  did  these  races  of 
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nicely  organized  plants  and  animals  begin  to  be?  Hith- 
erto at  least  there  has  been  but  one  reply  to  the  question 
originated  on  the  skeptical  side.  AU  these  races,  it  is  said, 
have  been  developed,  in  the  long  conrse  of  ages,  into  what 
they  now  are,  as  the  young  animal  is  developed  in  the 
womb,  or  the  young  plant  is  developed  from  the  seed. 
Topsy,  in  tlie  novel,  "  'spected  that  she  was  not  made,  but 
growed ; "  and  the  only  class  of  opponents  which  tlie 
geological  theist  finds  in  the  field  which  his  science  has  laid 
open  to  the  world  is  a  class  that  hold  by  the  philosophy  of 
Topsy. 

Let  me  briefly  remark  regarding  this  developmont  hypo- 
thesis, with  which  I  have  elsewhere  dealt  at  considerable 
length,  that  while  the  facts  of  the  geologist  are  demonstra- 
bly such,  that  is,  truths  capable  of  proo^  the  hypothecs  is 
a  mere  dream,  unsupported  by  a  shadow  of  evidence.  A 
man  of  a  lively  imagination  could  no  doubt  originate  many 
Buch  dreams ;  nay,  we  know  that  in  the  dai-k  ^es  dreams 
of  the  kind  were  actually  originated.  The  Anser  Semida, 
or  barnacle  goose,  a  common  winter  visitant  of  our  coasts, 
was  once  believed  to  be  developed  out  of  decaying  wood 
long  submerged  in  sea  water;  and  one  of  om-  commonest 
drripedes  or  barnacles,  Lepas  anatifera,  still  bears,  in  its 
specific  name  of  the  goose-producing  lepa^,  evidence  that 
it  was  the  creature  speciaUy  recognized  by  our  ancestors  as 
the  half-developed  goose.  As  if  in  memory  of  this  old 
development  legend,  the  bird  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
barnacle,  and  the  barnacle  of  the  bird  ;  and  wc  know  fur- 
ther, that  veiy  intelligent  men  for  their  age,  such  as 
Gerardes  the  herbalist  (1597),  and  Hector  Boece  the  his- 
torian (1524),  both  examined  these  shells,  and,  knowhig 
but  little  of  comparative  anatomy,  were  satisfied  that  the 
animal  within  was  the  partially  developed  em.bryo  of  a 
fowl.    Such  was  one  of  the  febles  gravely  credited  as  a 
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piece  of  natuval  histoiy  in  Britain  about  three  centmioa 
ago,  and  such  was  the  kind  of  evidence  by  which  it  waa 
supported.  And  we  know  that  the  followers  of  Epicurus 
received  from  theii-  master,  without  apparent  suspiciou, 
fables  stiU  more  extravagant,  and  that  wanted  even  such  a 
shadow  of  proof  to  support  them  as  satisfied  the  herbalist 
and  the  historian.  The  Epiciu-eaus  at  least  professed  to 
believe  that  the  earth,  after  spontaneously  producing  herbs 
and  trees,  began  to  produce  in  gi-eat  numbers  mushroom- 
like bodies,  that,  when  they  came  to  maturity,  burst  open, 
giving  egress  each  to- a  young  anima],  which  proved  the 
founder  of  a  race  ;  and  that  thus,  in  suooeseion,  all  the 
members  of  the  jmimal  kingdom  were  ushered  into  exist- 
ence. But  whether  the  dream  be  that  of  the  Epicureans 
of  classic  times,  or  that  of  the  naturalists  of  the  middle 
ages,  or  that  of  the  Lamarckians  of  our  own  days,  it  is 
equally  a  dream,  and  can  have  no  place  assigned  to  it 
among  either  the  solid  facts  or  the  sober  deductions  of 
science.  Nay,  the  dream  of  the  Lamarckians  labors  under 
a  special  disadvantage,  fi-om  wliioh  the  dreams  of  the  others 
are  fi-ee.  If  some  modern  Boece  or  Epicurus  were  to  assert 
that  at  certain  definite  periods,  removed  from  fifteen  to 
fifty  thousand  years  from  the  present  time,  aU  our  existuig 
animals  were  developed  from  decaying  wood,  or  from  a 
wonderful  kind  of  mushrooms  that  the  earth  produced  only 
once  every  ten  thousand  years,  the  assertion,  if  incapable 
of  proof,  would  be  at  least  equally  incapable  of  being  dis- 
proven.  But  when  the  Lamarcltian  affirms  that  all  our 
recent  species  of  plants  and  animals  were  developed  out 
of  previously  existing  plants  and  animals  of  species  entirely 
different,  he  afiiims  what,  if  true,  would  be  capable  of 
proof;  and  so,  if  it  cannot  he  proven,  it  is  only  because  it 
is  not  true.  The  trilobites  have  been  extmct  ever  since 
the  times  of  the  Mountain  Limestone ;  and  yet,  by  series 
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of  specimens,  tlae  individual  development  of  certaii»  species 
of  this  fiimily,  almost  from  the  extrusion  of  the  animal  fi'om 
the  egg  until  the  attainment  of  its  fiiU  size,  has  been  satis- 
factorily shown.  By  specimen  after  specimen  has  eveiy 
stage  of  growth  and  every  degree  of  development  been  ex- 
emplified ;  and  the  Pakeontologist  has  come  as  thoroughly 
to  know  the  creatures,  in  consequence,  under  their  variona 
changes  from  youth  to  age,  as  if  they  had  been  his  contem- 
poraries, and  had  gi-own  np  under  his  eye.  And  had  our 
existing  species,  vegetable  and  animal,  been  derived  from 
other  species  of  the  earlier  peiiods,  it  would  have  been 
equally  possible  to  demonstrate,  by  a  series  of  specimens, 
their  relationship.  Let  ns  again  instance  the  British  shells. 
Losing  certain  species  in  each  of  the  older  and  yet  older 
deposits  at  which  we  succesMvely  arrive,  we  at  length 
reach-the  Red  and  Coraline  Crags,  where  we  find,  mingled 
with  the  familiar  fonns,  a  large  per  centage  of  forms  now 
extinct ;  then  going  on  to  the  shells  of  the  lower  Miocene, 
more  than  six  hundred  species  appear,  almost  all  of  which 
are  strange  to  us ;  and  then,  passing  to  the  Eocene  shells 
of  the  Oalcaire  ffrossier,  we  find  oui-selves  among  well  nigh 
as  large  a  group  of  yet  other  and  older  strangers,  not  one 
of  which  we  are  able  to  identify  witli  any  shell  now  living 
in  the  British  area.  There  would  be  thus  no  lack  of 
materials  for  foi^ming  such  a  genealogy  of  the  British 
shells,  had  they  been  gradually  developed  out  of  the  ex- 
tinct species,  as  tliat  which  M.  Barrande  has  formed  of  the 
ti-ilobites.  But  no  such  genealogy  can  be  formed.  "We 
cannot  link  on  a  shigle  recent  shell  to  a  single  extinct  one. 
Vpto  %  certain  point  we  find  the  recent  shells  exhibiting 
all  their  present  specific  peculiarities,  and  beyond  that  point 
they  cease  to  appear.  Dowjv  to  a  certain  point  the  extinct 
shells  also  exliibit  all  tJieir  specific  peculiarities,  and  then 
they  disappear  forever.    There  are  no  intei^mediate  species. 
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— no  connecting  links,  — no  such  connected  series  of  speci- 
mens to  be  found  as  enables  us  to  trace  a  trilobite  througli 
all  its  metamoi-phoses  fi-om  youth  to  age.  All  geologio 
history  is  full  of  the  beginnings  and  the  ends  of  species, — 
of  their  fii-st  and  their  last  days ;  but  it  exhibits  no  geneal- 
ogies of  development.  The  Lamavckian  seta  himself  to 
grapple,  in  hia  dream,  -with  the  history  of  all  creation:  we 
awaken  him,  and  ask  him  to  gi-apple,  instead,  with  the 
liistoiy  of  but  a  few  individual  species, — with  that  of  the 
mussel  or  the  wheUt,  the  clam  or  the  oyster ;  and  we  find 
from  his  helpless  ignorance  and  incapacity  what  a  mere 
pretender  he  is. 

But  while  no  hypothesis  of  development  can  neutralize 
or  explain  away  the  great  geologic  &)t,  that  eveiy  true 
spedes  had  a  beginning  independently,  apparently,  of  every 
preceding  species,  there  was  demonstrably  a  general  prog- 
ress, in  the  course  of  creation,  from  lowei-  to  higher 
forms,  which  seems  scarce  less  fraught  with  important 
consequences  to  the  natui-al  theologian  than  this  fiict  of 
beginning  itself.  For  while  the  one  fact  effectually  dis- 
poses of  the  "  infinite  series"  of  the  atheist,  the  other  iact 
disposes  scarce  less  effectaally  of  those  reasonings  on  the 
skeptical  side  which,  framed  on  the  assumption  that  creation 
is  a  "singular  efiect,"  —  an  effect  without  duplicate, — have 
been  employed  in  urging,  that  from  that  one  efiect  only 
can  we  know  aught  regarding  the  producing  cause.  Know- 
ing of  the  cause  from  but  the  efiect,  and  having  experience 
of  bat  one  effect,  we  cannot  rationally  hold,  it  has  been 
argued,  that  the  producing  cause  could  have  originated 
effects  of  a  higher  or  more  perfect  kind.  The  creation 
which  it  produced  we  know ;  but,  having  no  other  measure 
of  its  power,  we  cannot  regard  it,  it  has  been  contended,  as 
equal  to  the  production  of  a  better  or  nobler  creation,  or 
of  course  hold  that  it  covHd  originate  such  a  state  of  things 
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38  tbat  perfect  future  state  which  fiiith  delights  to  contem- 
plate. It  has  been  well  said  of  the  author  of  this  ingenioua 
argnment, — by  iar  the  most  sagacious  of  the  skeptics, — 
that  if  we  admit  liis  premises  we  shall  find  it  difficult  indeed 
to  set  aside  his  conclusions.  And  how,  in  this  case,  does 
geology  deal  with  his  premises  ?  By  opening  to  ua  the 
history  of  the  remote  past  of  our  planet,  and  introducing 
us,  through  the  present,  to  former  creations,  it  hrealts 
down  that  singularity  of  effect  on  which  he  built,  and  for 
one  creation  gives  na  many.  It  gives  «s  exactly  that 
which,  as  he  truly  argued,  hia  contemporaries  had  not,  — 
an  en^rience  in  creations.  And  let  wa  mark  how,  applied 
to  each  of  these  in  succession,  his  argument  would  tell. 

There  was  a  time  when  life,  animal  or  vegetable,  did 
not  exist  on  our  planet,  and  when  all  creation,  from  its 
centre  to  its  circumference,  was  but  a  creation  of  dead 
matter.  What,  in  that  eai-ly  ago,  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  argument  of  Hume  ?  Simply  this,  —  that 
though  the  producing  Cause  of  all  that  appeared  was 
competent  to  the  formation  of  gases  and  earths,  metala 
and  minerals,  it  would  be  nnphilosophie  to  deem  him. 
adequate  to  the  origination  of  a  single  plant  or  animal, 
even  to  that  of  a  spore  or  of  a  monad.  Ages  pass  by,  and 
the  Palseozoio  creation  is  ushered  in,  with  its  tall  ai-aucarians 
and  pines,  its  highly  organized  fishes,  and  its  reptiles  of 
comparatively  low  standing.  And  how  now,  and  with 
what  effect,  does  the  argument  apply  ?  It  is  now  rendered 
evident,  that  in  the  earlier  creation  the  producing  Cause 
had  exerted  but  a  portion  of  his  power,  and  that  he  could 
have  done  greatly  more  than  he  actually  did,  seeing  that 
we  now  find  him  adequate  to  the  origination  of  vitality  and 
organization  in  its  two  great  Idngdoms,  plant  and  animal. 
But,  still  confining  ourselves  with  cautious  stepticism  within 
the  limits  of  our  argument,  we  continue  to  hold  that,  as 
1.9* 
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fishes  of  a  high  and  reptiles  of  a  low  order,  with  trees  of 
the  cone-bearing  family,  ai'e  the  most  perfect  apecimeiia  of 
their  respective  classes  which  the  producing  Cause  has 
originated,  it  would  he  rash  to  hold,  in  the  absence  of 
proof,  that  he  could  onginate  aught  higher  or  more 
perfect.  And  now,  as  yet  other  agi^  pass  away,  the 
creation  of  the  great  Secondary  division  takes  the  place  of 
that  of  the  vanished  Paloeoaoic ;  and  we  find  in  its  few 
dicotyledonous  plants,  in  its  reptiles  of  highest  standmg,  in 
its  great  birds,  and  in  its  some  two  or  three  humble  mar- 
supial manimala,  that  in  the  previous,  as  in  the  earlier 
creation,  the  produdng  Oawse  had  been,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself;  working  greatly  raider  his  strength,  and  that  in  this 
third  creation  we  have  a  still  higher  display  of  his  potency. 
With  some  misgivingB,  however,  we  again  apply  our  argu- 
ment. And  now  yet  another  creation, — that  of  the  Tei- 
tiary  period,  with  its  noble  forests  of  dicotyledonous  trees 
and  its  sagacious  and  gigantic  mammals,  —  rises  upon  the 
scene ;  and  as  our  experience  in  creations  has  now  become 
very  considerable,  and  as  we  have  seen  each  in  succession 
higher  thau  that  which  preceded  it,  we  find  that,  notwith- 
standing our  assumed  skepticism,  we  liad,  compelled  by 
one  of  the  most  deeply  seated  instincts  of  our  nature,  been 
secretly  anticipating  the  advance  which  the  new  state  of 
things  actually  realizes.  But  applying  the  ai-gument  once 
more,  we  at  least  assume  to  hold,  that  as  the  sagacious 
elephant  ia  the  highest  example  of  animal  life  yet  produced 
by  the  originating  Cause,  it  would  he  unphilosophic  to 
deem  him  capable  of  producing  a  higher  example.  And, 
while  we  are  thus  reasoning,  man  appears  upon  creation,  — 
a  creature  immeasurably  superior  to  all  the  others,  and 
whose  very  nature  it  is  to  make  use  of  iiis  experience  of 
the  past  for  his  guidance  in  the  future.  Aud  if  that  only 
be  solid  experience  or  just  reasoning  which  enables  us  truly 
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to  anticipate  the  events  which  are  to  come,  and  so  to  make 
provision  for  them ;  and  if  that  experience  be  not  solid, 
and  that  reasoning  not  jnst,  which  would  sei-ve  but  to 
darken  our  discei'nment,  and  prevent  us  fi'om  correctly 
predicating  the  east  and  complexion  of  coming  events; 
what  ought  to  be  our  decision  regarding  an  argument 
which,  had  it  been  employed  in  each  of  the  vanished 
creations  of  the  past,  would  have  had  but  the  effect  of 
arresting  all  just  anticipation  regarding  the  immediately 
succeeding  creation,  and  which,  thus  reverang  the  main 
end  and  object  of  philosophy,  would  render  the  philoso- 
pher who  clung  to  it  less  sagacious  in  divining  the  future 
than  even  the  ordinaiy  man  ?  But,  in  truth,  the  existing 
premises,  wholly  altered  by  geologic  science,  are  no  longer 
those  of  Hume,  The  footprint  on  the  sand  —  to  refer  to 
hia  happy  illustration — does  not  now  stand  alone.  Instead 
of  one,  we  see  many  footprints,  each  in  turn  in  advance  of 
the  print  behind  it,  and  on  a  higher  level ;  and,  founding 
at  once  on  an  acquaintance  with  the  past,  extended 
throughout  all  the  periods  of  the  geologist,  and  on  that 
instinct  of  oui-  nature  whose  peculiai-  function  it  is  to 
anticipate  at  least  one  creation  more,  we  must  regard  the 
expectation  of  "new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness,"  as  not  unphilosophic,  but  as, 
on  the  contrary,  altogether  rational  and  according  to 
experience. 

Such  is  the  bearing  of  geological  science  on  two  of  the 
most  important  questions  that  have  yet  been  raised  in  the 
field  of  natural  theology.  Nor  does  it  bear  much  less 
directly  on  a  controversy  to  which,  during  the  earlier  half 
of  the  last  century,  there  was  no  little  importance  attached 
in  Britain,  and  which  engaged  on  its  opposite  sides  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  vigorous  intellects  of  the  age  and 
country. 
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The  school  of  infidelity  represented  by  Bolingbroke,  and, 
in  at  least  his  earlier  writings,  by  Soame  Jenyns,  and  which, 
m  a  modified  foi-m,  attained  to  much  popularity  through 
Pope's  femous  "  Essay,"  assigned  to  man  a  comparatively 
inconsiderable  space  in  the  system  of  the  universe.  It 
regarded  him  as  but  a  single  link  in  a  chain  of  mutual  de- 
pendency, —  a  chain  which  would  be  no  longer  an  entire, 
but  a  broken  one,  were  he  to  be  struck  out  of  it,  bat  as 
thus  more  important  from  his  position  than  from  his  nature 
or  Lis  powers.  You  will  remember  that  one  of  the  sections 
of  Pope's  fii-st  epistle  to  his  "good  St.  John"  is  avowedly 
devoted  to  show  what  he  terms  the  "absurdity  of  man's 
supposing  himself  the  final  cause  of  the  creation;"  and 
though  this  great  master  of  condensed  meaning  and  bril- 
liant point  is  now  less  read  than  he  was  in  the  days  of  our 
grandfathers,  you  will  all  remember  the  elegant  stanzas  in 
■which  he  states  the  usual  claims  of  the  species  only  to  i-idi- 
culc  them.  It  is  human  prido  personified  that  he  represents 
as  exclaiming,  — 

"  For  me  kind  Nature  walios  her  gcnifll  power. 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower, 
Annual  for  me  the  grape,  the  rose,  renew 
The  jnice  nectarious  and  the  balmy  dew. 
For  me  the  mine  a  thoosand  treasures  brings ; 
Tor  me  lieRlm  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs ; 
Soiia  roll  to  waft  me,  Buns  to  light  me  rise; 
My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies," 

You  will  further  remember  how  the  poet,  after  thus  reduc- 
ing the  claims  and  lowering  the  position  of  the  species,  set 
liimself  to  show  that  man,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  place 
which  he  occupies,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  imperfect 
being,  Man  is,  he  said,  as  perfect  as  he  ought  to  be.  And, 
such  being  the  case,  the  Author  of  all,  looking,  it  would 
seem,  very  little  after  him,  has  just  left  him  to  take  care  of 
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]iiinself.  A  coM,  unfeelmg  abstraction,  like  the  gods  of  tlio 
old  Epicurean,  the  Great  Firat  Cause  of  this  school  is  aljeing 

"Who  sees  with  eqoftl  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrovf  fall; 
Atoms  or  systems  into  min  huled. 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world.' 

Such,  assuredly,  was  not  that  Go3  of  the  New  Testament 
whom  the  Saviour  of  niankind  revealed  to  his  disciples  as 
cai-ing  for  all  his  creatures  of  the  dust,  but  as  caring  most 
for  the  highest  of  all.  "  Are  not  two  sparrows,"  he  swd, 
"  sold  for  a  faithing  ?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  to  the 
ground  without  your  Father.  Fear  ye  not,  therefore ;  ye 
are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows." 

It  was  the  error  of  this  ingenious  but  very  unsolid  school, 
that  it  regarded  the  mere  or<l&-  of  the  universe  as  itself  an 
end  or  final  cause.  It  reasoned  respecting  creation,  as  if 
it  would  be  true  philosophy  to  account  for  the  origin  and 
existence  of  some  great  city,  such  as  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  United  States,  built,  as  we  know,  for  purely 
poIiticEd  purposes,  by  shelving  that,  —  as  it  was  remarkable 
for  its  order,  for  tlie  rectilinear  directness  of  its  sti-eets,  and 
the  rectangularity  of  Its  squai-es, — it  must  have  been  erected 
simply  to  be  a  perfect  embodiment  of  regularity ;  and  to 
urge  further  that,  save  in  their  character  as  component  pai-ts 
of  a  perfect  whole,  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
mansion  of  the  Pi-eaident  were  of  no  more  intrinsic  import- 
ance, or  no  more  decidedly  the  6m<?  of  the  whole,  than  any 
low  tavera  or  outhouse  in  the  lesser  streets  or  lanes.  The 
destruction  of  either  the  outhotise  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  equally  form  a  void  in  the  general  plan  of 
the  city,  regarded  as  an  admirably  aiTanged  whole.  And 
it  was  thus  with  the  grand  scheme  of  creation ;  for, 
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Nor  is  it  in  other  than  due  keeping  with  such  a  view  of 
creation  that  its  great  Author  should  be  represented  as  a 
cold  abstraction,  without  love  or  i-egai-d,  and  equally  indif- 
ferent to  the  man  and  the  sparrow,  to  the  atom  and  the 
planet.  Order  lias  respect  to  but  the  relations  of  things  or 
of  beings,  —  not  to  the  things  or  beings  themselves ;  oj'der 
ia  the  Jigure  which,  as  mere  etched  points  or  strokes,  they 
compose,  —  the  legend  which,  as  signs  or  characters,  they 
form ;  and  who  cares  anything  for  the  component  strokes  or 
dots  irrespective  of  the  print,  or  for  the  component  lettere 
or  words  apart  from  the  writing?  The  "equal  eye,"  in 
snch  a  scheme,  would  of  necessity  be  an  indifferent  one. 
Against  this  strange  doctrine,  though  in  some  measure  coun- 
tenanced by  the  glosses  of  Wai-burton  in  his  defence  of 
Pope,  the  theologians  protested, — none  of  them,  however, 
more  vigorously  than  Johnson,  in  his  famous  ciitiqwe  on  the 
"  Free  Inquiiy"  of  Soame  Jenyna.  Nor  is  it  uninteresting 
to  mark  with  what  a  pm'cly  instinctive  feeling  of  the  right 
some  of  the  better  poets,  whose  "IjTe,"  according  to  Cow- 
per,  was  their  "heai't,"  protested  against  it  too.  Poor  Gold- 
smith, when  sitting  a  homeless  vagabond  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Alps,  could  exclaim  in  a  greatly  truer  tone  tlian  that  of  his 
poUshed  predecessor, — 

"Creation's  heir,  the  wocid,  the  world  is  mine!" 

And  in  Cowper  himself  we  find  all  Goldsmith's  intense  feel- 
ing of  appropriation,  that  "calls  the  delighttiil  scenery  ail 
its  own,"  associated 

"  With  worthy  thonghte  of  that  unraried  love 
That  planned,  and  bttllt,  and  still  upholds,  nwoi'Id 
So  clothed  with  beauty,  for  rebelUouB  mail," 

Strange  to  say,  however,  it  is  to  the  higher  exponents  of 
natural  science,  and  in  especial  to  the  geologists,  that  it  has 
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been  left  to  deal  most  directly  with   the  sophistries  of 
Bolingbroke  and  Pope, 

Oken,  a  man  quite  as  far  wrong  in  some  points  as  either 
the  poet  or  his  master,  was  the  first  to  remai-k,  and  this  in 
the  oracular,  enigmatical  style  peculiar  to  the  German,  that 
"  man  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  annuals."  Gifted,  as  all 
allow,  with  a  peculiarly  nice  eye  for  detecting  those  analo- 
gies which  wnite  the  animal  world  into  a  harmonions  whole, 
he  remai-ked,  that  in  one  existence  or  heing  aU  these  analo- 
gies converge.  Even  the  hmnbler  students  of  the  heavens 
have  learned  to  find  for  themselves  the  star  of  the  pole,  by 
following  the  direction  indicated  by  what  are  termed  the 
two  pointer  stars  in  the  Great  Bear.  And  to  the  eye  of 
Oken  aH  the  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom  fonned  a  sphere 
of  constellations,  each  of  which  has  its  pointer  stars,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  turned  towards  man.  Man  occupies,  as  it 
were,  the  central  point  in  the  great  circle  of  being ;  so  that 
those  hnea  which  pass  singly  through  ea«h  of  the  inferior 
animals  stationed  at  its  circumference,  meet  in  him ;  and 
thus,  as  the  focus  in  which  the  scattered  rays  unite,  he  im- 
parts by  his  presence  a  unity  and  completeness  to  creation 
which  it  would  not  possess  were  he  away.  You  will  be 
startled,  however,  by  the  language  in  which  the  Gci-man 
embodies  his  view ;  though  it  may  bo  not  uninstructive  to 
refer  to  it  in  evidence  of  the  feet  that  a  man  may  he  intel- 
leaUtaUy  on  the  very  verge  of  truth,  and  yet  for  every  moral 
purpose  infinitely  removed  from  it.  "Man,"  ho  says,  "is 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  And  yet  it  may  be  admitted 
that  there  is  a  certain  loose  sense  in  which  man  is  "  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh."  As  may  be  afterwards  shown,  he  is 
God's  image  manifested  in  the  flesh ;  and  aa  image  or  hke- 
ness  is  a  manifestation  or  making  evident  of  that  which  it 
represents,  whether  it  be  an  image  or  hkenoss  of  body  or 
of  mind. 
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Not  less  extraordinary,  but  greatly  more  somid  in  tlieir 
applicatioE,  are  tlie  views  of  Professor  Owen,  —  Bupreiue  in 
hia  own  special  walk  as  a  compai-ative  auatoniist.  We  find 
him  recognizing  man  as  exemplifying  in  his  structure  the 
perfection  of  that  type  in  which,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
nature  had  been  working  with  reference  to  some  future 
development,  and  aa  therefore  a  foreordained  existence. 
"  The  recognition  of  an  ideal  exemplar  for  the  vertebrated 
animals  proves,"  he  says,  "  that  the  knowledge  of  such  a 
being  as  man  mast  have  existed  before  man  appeared.  For 
the  Divine  mind  that  planned  the  archetype  also  foreknew 
all  ita  modifications.  The  archetypal  idea  was  manifested 
in  the  flesh  under  divers  modifications,  upon  this  planet, 
long  prior  to  the  existence  of  those  animal  species  that 
actually  exemplify  it."  So  far  Owen.  And  not  less  won- 
derful is  the  conclusion  at  which  Agassiz  has  arrived,  after  a 
survey  of  the  geologic  existences,  more  extended  and  minute, 
in  at  least  the  ichthyio  department,  than  that  of  any  other 
man.  "  It  is  evident,"  we  find  him  saying,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  recent  work,  " The  Principles  of  Zoology,"*  "that 
there  is  a  manifest  progress  in  the  succession  of  beings  on 
the  surface  of  the  eai-th.  This  progi-ess  coodsts  in  an 
increasing  similarity  to  the  living  fauna,  and  among  the  ver- 
tebrates, especially  in  their  increasing  resemblance  to  man. 
But  this  connection  is  not  the  consequence  of  a  iKrect 
lineage  between  the  fewnas  of  different  ages.  There  is 
nothing  like  parental  descent  connecting  them.  The  fishes 
of  the  Palseozoio  !^e  are  in  no  respect  the  ancestors  of  the 
reptiles  of  the  Secondary  age,  nor  does  man  descend  from 

*  PitiNOiPLEB  OP  Zoology  :  touching  the  Stcnctnve,  Development, 
DiBtribufion,  and  Natural  Airangement  of  the  Races  of  Animals,  living 
ana  exHnct.  With  numerous  IllnstrationB.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges.  Part  I.,  "  Comparative  Physiology."  By  Louis  Agassiz  and 
AuQosTua  A,  Gopj-D.    Boston :  Gould  a  Lincoln. 
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tlio  mammals  ivliich  preceded  him  in  the  Tertiary  age.  The 
link  by  which  they  are  connected  is  of  a  higher  and  imma- 
terial natm-e ;  and  their  connection  is  to  be  aonght  in  the 
view  of  the  Creator  himaeli^  whose  aim  in  foi'mlng  the  earth, 
in  allowing  it  to  undergo  the  successive  change  which 
geology  has  pointed  out,  and  in  creating  successively  all 
the  different  types  of  animals  whicli  have  passed  away,  was 
to  introduce  mem  upon  the  surface  of  <mr  globe.     Mak  is 

TENDia)  PEOM  THE  FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  FIRST  PaIJEO- 

zoic  PISHES."  These,  surely,  are  extraordinai-y  deductions. 
"In  thy  book,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "all  ray  members  were 
written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned  when  as  yet 
thei-e  was  none  of  them."  And  here  is  natural  science,  by 
the  voice  of  two  of  its  most  distinguished  professors,  saying 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

Of  the  earliest  known  vertebrates,  —  the  placoidal  fishes 
of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  —  we  possess  only  frs^ments, 
which,  however,  sufficiently  indicate,  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  corresponding  parts  of  an  existing  sliark,  — 
the  cestracion,  —  that  they  belonged  to  fisbes  flirnished 
with  the  two  pairs  of  fins  now  so  generally  recognized  as 
the  homologues  of  the  fore  and  hinder  limbs  in  qnadrnpeds. 
"W^th  the  second  eailiest  vertebrates, — the  ganoids  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  —  we  are  more  directly  -acquainted, 
and  know  that  they  exhibited  the  true  typical  form, —  a 
vertebral  column  terminating  '\\\  a  brain-protecting  skull; 
and  that,  in  at  least  the  acanth,  celacanth,  and  dipterian 
ferailies,  they  had  the  limb-like  fins.  In  the  upper  pai'ts  of 
the  sj^em  the  earliest  reptiles  leave  the  first  known  traces 
of  the  typical  foot,  -with  its  five  digits.  Higher  still  in  one 
of  the  deposits  of  the  Trias  we  are  startled  by  what  seems 
to  be  the  impression  of  a  human  hand  of  an  micouth 
e  shape,  but  with  the  thumb  apparently  set  in  oppo- 
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dtion,  as  in  man,  to  the  other  fingevs ;  we  next  trace  tlie 
type  iipwarda  among  the  'wonderfully  developed  reptiles  of 
the  Secondary  periods ;  then  among  the  manunals  of  the 
Tertiaiy  ages,  higher  and  yet  higher  forms  appeal-;  the 
mute  prophecies  of  the  coming  heing  hecome  with  eacli 
approach  clearer,  fuller,  more  expressive,  and  at  length 
receive  their  fulfilment  in  the  advent  of  man.  A  double 
meaning  attaches  to  the  tei-m  type ;  and  hence  some  am- 
biguity in  the  wriUn^  which  have  appeared  on  this  curious 
subject.  Type  means  a  prophecy  embodied  in  symbol;  it 
means  also  what  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  well  terms  "one  of 
the  general  forms  of  nature,"  —  a  pattern  form,  from  which 
all  others  in  the  same  class  or  family,  however  numerous, 
are  recognized  as  mere  exceptions  and  aberrations.  But  in 
the  geologic  series  both  meanings  converge  and  become 
one.  The  form  or  number  typical  as  the  ffeneral  form  or 
number,  is  found  typical  also  as  a  prophecy  of  the  form 
or  number  that  came  at  length  to  be  exemphfied  in  the 
deputed  lord  of  creation.  I^et  us  in  our  examples  take 
typical  numbers,  as  more  easily  illustrated  without  diagrams 
tlian  typical  forms 

Theie  aie  vertebiite  animals  of  the  second  age  of  ichthyio 
existence,  thit,  hke  the  Pterichthys  and  Goccosteus,  were 
furnished  with  but  two  limbs.  The  murjenidse  of  recent 
times  ha^e  no  moie,  at  least  one  of  their  number,  the 
maia.na  piopei,  ii'ints  limbs  altogether;  so  also  do  the 
Kmpiejh  The  snikes  are  equally  limbless,  save  that  the 
boas  and  pythons  possess  the  rudiments  of  a  single  pair ; 
nud  such  ilso  IS  the  i^ondition,  among  the  amphibia,  of  all 
the  known  species  of  Ccecilia.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
these  exceptional  cases,  the  true  typical  nmnber  of  limbs, 
as  shown  by  a  preponderating  majority  of  the  vertebrates 
of  all  ages  of  the  world,  is  four.  And  this  typical  number 
is  the  human  number.     There  is  as  certainly  a  typical  num- 
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bei-  of  digits  too,  as  of  the  limbs  which  bear  them.  The 
exoeptions  are  many.  All  the  species  of  the  horse  genus 
possess  but  a  single  dig^t ;  the  cattle  femily  possess  but  two 
digits,  the  rhinoceros  three  digits,  the  hippopotamus  four 
digits ;  many  animals,  such  as  the  dog  and  cat,  have  but 
four  digits  on  one  pair  of  limbs  and  five  on  the  other ; 
whereas  in  some  of  the  fishes  the  number  of  digits  is 
singularly  great, — from  ten  to  twenty  in  most  species,  and 
in  the  rays  from  eighty  to  a  hundred.  And  yet,  as  shown 
in  the  rocks,  in  which,  however,  the  abeirations  appear 
early,  the  true  typical  number  is  five  on  both  the  fore  and 
hinder  limbs.  And  such  is  the  number  in  man.  Thei-e  is 
also,  in  at  least  the  mammalia,  a  typical  number  of  veitebrse 
in  the  neck.  The  three-toed  sloth  has  nine  ceiTical  verte- 
bra ;  the  manati  only  six ;  but  seven  is  the  typical  number. 
And  seven  is  the  human  number  also.  Man,  in  short,  is 
pre-eminently  what  a  theologian  would  teiTa  the  ante- 
typical  existence,  — the  being  in  whom  the  types  meet  and 
ai-e  fulfilled.  And  not  only  do  typical  forma  and  numbera, 
of  the  exemplified  character  meet  in  man,  but  there  ai-e  not 
a  few  parts  of  his  fvaniework  which  in  the  inferior  animal 
exist  as  but  mere  symbols,  of  as  little  importance  as  dugs 
in  the  male  animal,  though  they  acqiure  significancy  and 
use  in  him.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  many-jointed  but 
moveless  ajid  imnecessary  bones  of  which  the  stiff  inflexible 
fin  of  the  dugong  and  the  fore  paw  of  the  mole  consist, 
and  which  exist  in  his  arm  as  essential  portions,  none  of 
which  could  be  wanted,  of  an  exquisitely  flexible  instru- 
ment. In  other  cases,  the  old  types  are  exemplified  serially 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  cert^n  portions  of  his 
frame.  Such  is  specially  the  case  with  that  all  important 
poi-tion  of  it,  the  organ  of  thought  and  feeling.  Tlie 
human  brain  is  built  up  by  a  wonderful  process,  during 
which  it  assumes  in  snccesaion  the  form  of  the  brain  of  a 
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iisli,  of  a  reptile,  of  a  bird,  of  a  mammlferon.s  qxiadruped ; 
and,  finally,  it  takes  upon  it  its  Bniqne  character  as  a  human 
brain.  Hence  the  remark  of  Oken,  that  "man  is  the  sum 
total  of  all  the  animals ;"  hence,  too,  a  recognition  of  type 
in  the  history  of  the  successive  vertebral  periods  of  the 
geologist,  symbolical  of  the  history  of  eveiy  individual 
man.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how,  on  a  subject  of 
such  complexity,  espedally  if  approached  in  an  irreverent 
spirit,  gi-ave  mistakes  and  misconceptions  should  take  place. 
Vir^  knew  just  enough  of  Hebrew  prophecy  to  misapply, 
in  his  PoUio,  to  his  great  patron  Octavius,  those  andent 
predictions  which  foretold  that  in  that  s^e  the  Messiah  was 
to  appear.  And  I  am  inclined  to  hold,  that  in  the  more 
ingenious  speculations  of  the  Lamai-ckians  we  have  just  a 
amilar  misapplication  of  what,  emboldened  by  the  views 
of  Owen  and  Agassiz,  I  shall  venture  to  term  the  Geologic 
Prophecies. 

The  tei-m  is  new,  but  the  idea  which  it  embodies,  though 
it  at  first  existed  rather  as  a  nice  poetic  instinct  than  as  a 
scientifically  based  thought,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  times 
of  Herder  and  Coleridge.  In  a  passage  quoted  from  the 
former  writer  by  Dr.  M'Cosh,  in  his  very  masterly  work 
on  typical  forms,  I  find  the  profound  German  remarking  of 
the  strange  resemblances  which  pei-vade  all  natm-e,  and 
impart  a  general  unity  to  its  forms,  that  it  would  seem  "  as 
If  on  all  our  earth  the  form-abounding  mother  had  proposed 
to  herself  but  one  type,  —  one  proto-plaama,  —  according 
to  which,  and  for  which,  she  formed  them  all.  Know, 
then,"  he  continues,  "  what  this  fonn  is.  It  is  the  identical 
one  which  man  also  wears."  And  the  remark  of  Coleridge, 
hi  his  "  Aids  to  Reflection,"  is  still  more  definite,  "  Let  us 
carry  us  back  in  spirit,"  he  says,  "  to  the  mysterious  week, 
the  teeming  work  days  of  the  Creator  (as  tJiey  rose  in 
VISION  before  the  eye  of  the  inspired  hislorian)  of  the 
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operations  of  the.  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  in  the  day  that 
the  Lord  God  made  the  eaith  and  the  heavens.  And  who 
that  watched  their  ways  with  an  nnderstanding  heart  could, 
as  the  vision  evolved  still  advanced  towards  him,  contem- 
plate the  filial  and  loyal  bee,  the  home-building,  wedded, 
and  divorceless  swallow,  and,  above  all,  the  manifoldly 
intelligent  ant  tribes,  with  their  commonwealths  and  con- 
federacies,  their  warrioi-s  and  miners,  the  husband  folk  that 
fold  in  their  tiny  flocks  on  the  honey  leaf,  and  the  virgin 
Mster  with  the  holy  instincts  of  maternal  love  detached  and 
in  selfless  purity,  and  not  say  in  himself,  Behold  the  shadow 
of  approaching  humanity,  the  mm  rising  from  behind  in  the 
kindling  mom  of  creation?"  There  is  fancy  here ;  but  it 
is  that  spacious  fimcy,  vouchsafed  to  only  the  true  poet, 
which  has  so  often  proved  the  pioneer  of  scientific  dis- 
covery, and  which  is  in  reality  more  sober  and  truthful,  in 
the  midst  of  its  apparent  extravagance,  than  the  gravrat 
oo^tations  of  ordinary  men.  It  is  surely  no  incredible 
thinsT,  that  He  who,  in  the  dispensations  of  the  human 
period,  spake  by  type  and  symbol,  and  who,  when  He 
walked  the  earth  in  the  flesh,  taught  in  parable  and 
aUegory,  should  have  also  spoken  in  the  geologic  ages 
by  prophetic  figures  embodied  in  the  form  and  structure 
of  animals.  Nay,  what  the  poet  imagined,  though  in  a 
somewhat  extreme  form,  the  philosophers  seem  to  be  on 
the  veiy  eve  of  confirming.  The  foreknown  "archetypal 
idea"  of  Owen,  —  "  the  immaterial  link  of  connection"  of 
all  the  past  with  all  the  present,  which  Agassiz  resolves 
into  the  foreordained  dedgn  of  the  Creator,  —  will  be  yet 
found,  I  cannot  doubt,  to  translate  themselves  into  one 
great  general  truth,  namely,  that  the  Palaeozoic,  Secondary, 
and  Tertiaiy  dispensations  of  creation  were  charged,  like 
the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations  of  grace,  with  the 
20* 
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"shadows  of  better  things  to  come,"  The  advent  of  man 
amply  as  such  was  the  great  event  perfigured  during  the 
old  geologic  ages.  The  advent  of  that  Divine  Man  "  who 
hath  abolished  death,  and  hroiight  life  and  immortality  to 
hght,"  was  the  great  event  prefigured  during  the  historic 
ages.  It  is  these  two  grand  events,  equally  portions  of  one 
sublime  scheme,  originated  when  God  tooli  counsel  with 
himself  in  the  depths  of  eternity,  that  bind  together  past, 
present,  and  future,  —  the  geologic  with  the  Patriarchal, 
the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian  ages,  and  all  together  with 
that  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  the  last  of  many  creations, 
in  which  there  shall  be  "  no  more  death  nor  cnrse,  but  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it,  and  his  servants 
shall  serve  him." 

"There  is  absurdity,"  said  Pope,  "in  man's  conceiting 
himself  the  final  cause  of  creation,"  Unless,  however, 
man  had  the  entire  scheme  of  creation  before  him,  with 
the  further  partially  known  scheme  of  which  but  a  part 
constitutes  the  grand  theme  of  revelation,  how  could  he 
pronounce  on  the  absurdity?  Tlie  knowledge  of  the 
geologist  ascends  no  liigher  than  man.  He  sees  all  nature 
in  the  pre-Adamic  past,  pointing  ivith  prophetic  finger 
towards  him ;  and  on  even  the  argument  of  Hume,  — 
just  and  solid  within  its  proper  limits,  —  he  refuses  to 
acquiesce  in  the  unfounded  inference  of  Pope.  In  order 
to  prove  the  absm'dity  of  "man's  conceiting  himself  the 
final  cause  of  creation,"  proof  of  an  ulterior  cause,  —  of 
a  higher  end  and  aim, — mnst  be  adduced;  and  of  anght 
higher  than  man,  the  geologist,  as  such,  knows  nothing. 
The  long  vista  opened  \ip  by  his  science  closes  with  the 
deputed  lord  of  creation, — with  man  as  he  at  present 
exists;  and  when,  casting  himself  full  upon  revelation,  the 
i-Eiil  is  drawu  aside,  and  an  infinitely  grander  vista  stretches 
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out  teforo  him  into  the  future,  he  sees  man — no  longer, 
however,  the  natui-al,  but  the  Divine  man  — occupying 
what  ia  at  onoo  its  terminal  point  and  ita  highest  apex. 
Such  are  some  of  the  bearings  of  geologic  science  on 
the  science  of  natural  theology.  Geology  has  disposed 
effectually  and  forever  of  the  oft-urged  assumption  of  an 
mimite  Beries;  it  deals  as  no  other  science  could  have 
dealt'  mth  the  assertion  of  the  skeptic,  that  creation  is  a 
"singular  effect;"  it  casta  a  flood  of  unexpected  light  on 
the  somewhat  obsolete  plausibilities  of  Bolmgbroke  and 
Jenyns,  that  exhibits  their  nttei'ly  unsolid  character;  yet 
further,  it  exhibits  in  a  new  aspect  the  argument  founded 
on  design,  and  invests  the  place  and  standing  of  man  in 
creation  with  a  peculiar  significancy  and  importance,  from 
its  relation  to  the  future.  But  on  this  latter  part  of  my 
subject — necessarily  of  considerable  extent  and  multiplicity, 
and  connected  rather  -yvith  revealed  than  ivith  natui-al 
reli^on — I  must  not  now  expatiate.  I  shall,  however, 
attempt  laying  before  you,  on  some  future  evening,  a  few 
thouglita  on  this  portion  of  the  general  question,  which 
you  may  at  least  find  suggestive  of  others,  and  which, 
if  they  fiiil  to  elicit  new  tmths,  may  have  the  effect  of 
opening  up  irpon  an  old  truth  or  two  a  few  ii-esli  avenues 
through  which  to  survey  them.  The  character  of  man 
as  a  fellow-worker  with  hia  Creator  in  the  material  province 
has  still  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  geology.  Man 
was  the  fii'st,  and  is  still  the  only  creature  of  whom  w» 
know  anything,  who  haa  set  himself  to  carry  on  and 
improve  the  work  of  the  world's  original  framer, — who 
is  a  planter  of  woods,  a  tiller  of  fields,  and  a  keeper  of 
gardens,  —  and  who  carries  on  his  work  of  mechanical 
contrivance  on  obviously  the  same  principles  as  those  on 
which  the  Diviuc  designer  wrought  of  old,  and  on  wliicii 
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he  works  still.  It  may  not  be  wholly  unprofitable  to 
acquaint  ourselves,  through  evidence  famished  by  the 
rocks,  with  the  remarkable  fa«t,  that  the  Creator  imparted 
to  man  the  Divine  image  before  he  united  to  man's  the 
X>ivine  natiu'C. 
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GEOLOGY  IN  ITS  BEARINGS  ON  THE   TWO  THEOLOGIES. 


TJp  till  the  introduction  of  man  upon  our  planet,  the 
humbler  creatures,  his  pi-ctleccasors,  formed  but  mere 
figm-es  in  its  vaiious  landscapes,  and  failed  to  alter  or 
affect  by  their  works  the  face  of  nature.  They  were 
conspicuous,  not  from  what  they  did,  but  from  what  they 
wei-e.  At  a  very  early  period  reefs  of  coral,  the  work  of 
minute  zoophytes,  whitened  the  shallows  of  the  ocean, 
or  encircled  with  pale,  ever  broadening  frames,  solitary 
islands  green  ndth  the  shrubs  and  ti-e^  of  extinct  floras; 
but,  though  products  of  the  animal  world,  they  were  not 
huilt  up  under  the  direction  of  even  an  instinctive  intelli- 
gence, but  were  as  entirely  the  results  of  a  vegetativA 
process  of  mere  growth  as  the  forests  or  reed  bi'akes  of 
the  old  Carboniferous  savannahs.  At  a  later  time  an  ant 
hill  might  be  here  and  there  desci-ied,  rearing  its  squat, 
brown  pyi-amid  amid  the  recesses  of  some  Oolitic  forest ; 
or,  in  a  period  still  more  recent,  the  dam  of  the  ^gantic 
beaver  might  be  seen  extending  its  minute  eye-like  circlet 
of  blue  amid  the  windings  of  some  bosty  ravine  of  the 
Pliocene  age;  or  existing  as  a  little  mound-skirted  pond, 
with  the  rude  haltsubmerged  cottage  of  the  creature,  its 
31-chitect,  rising  beside  it,  on  some  rivulet  of  the  Pleisto- 
cene. But  how  incondderahle  such  works,  compared  with 
the  wide  extent  of  prospect  in  which  they  were  included  I 
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How  entirely  incotispicuous  rather,  save  wlieii  placed  iu 
the  immediate  foregrotmd  of  the  pictures  into  whose 
composition  they  entered  1  Not  until  the  introduction 
of  man  upon  earth  do  we  find  a  creature  whose  works 
sensibly  affect  and  modify  the  aspects  of  nature.  But 
wlien  man  appears,  how  mighty  tho  change  which  he 
effects  I  Immecliateiy  on  his  creation  he  takes  under  his 
care  the  vegetable  productions  of  use  and  show :  it  hecoihes 
his  business  to  keep  and  dress  a  gai-den.  He  next  becomes 
a  tiller  of  fields,  then  a  planter  of  vineyards :  here  he  cuts 
down  great  forests;  there  he  rears  extensive  woods.  He 
makes  himself  places  of  habitation ;  and  busy  cities  spiing 
Up  as  the  trophies  of  his  diligence  and  skill.  His  labors, 
aa  they  grow  upon  the  waste,  affect  the  appearance  of  vast 
liontinents ;  until  at  length,  from  many  a  hill-top  and  tall 
spire,  scarce  a  rood  of  ground  can  be  seen  on  which  he  has 
not  built,  or  sown,  or  planted,  or  around  which  he  has  not 
erected  his  walls  or  reared  his  hedges.  Man,  in  this  gi-eat 
department  of  industry,  is  what  none  of  his  predecessors 
upon  the  eaith  ever  were,  —  "a  fellow-worker"  with 
the  Creator.  He  is  a  mighty  improver  of  creation.  We 
recognize  that  as  improvement  which  adapts  nature  more 
thoroughly  to  man's  own  necessities  and  wants,  and  renders 
it  more  pleasing  both  to  his  sense  of  the  sesthetio  and  to  his 
more  material  senses  also.  He  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
fiowei-s  which  he  takes  under  his  charge, — to  the  delicacy 
and  fertility  of  the  fruits;  the  seeds  of  the  wild  gi'asses 
become  corn  beneath  his  care ;  the  green  herbs  grow  great 
of  root  or  bulb,  or  bulky  and  succulent  of  top  and  leaf; 
the  wild  produce  of  nature  sports  under  his  hand ;  the  rose 
and  lily  broaden  their  disks  and  multiply  their  petals ;  the 
harsh  green  crab  swells  out  into  a  delicious  golden-rinded 
apple,  streaked  with  crimson;  the  productions  of  his 
kitchen  garden,  strangely  metamorphosed   to  serve  the 
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uses  of  liis  table,  bear  forms  uninown  to  nature ;  an  occult 
taw  of  change  and  development  inherent  to  these  organ- 
isms meets  in  him  with  the  developing  instinct  and  ability, 
and  they  ai'e  regenerated  under  hia  suireillance.  Nor  is 
his  infiuence  over  many  of  the  animals  less  mai-ked.  The 
habits  which  he  imparts  to  the  parents  become  nature,  in 
his  behalf,  in  their  oifepring.  The  dog  acquires,  under  Lis 
tutelage,  the  vii-tuee  of  fidelity  to  a  master  and  affection  to 
a  friend.  The  ox  and  horse  learn  to  assist  him  in  the 
labors  of  the  fields.  The  udders  of  the  cow  and  goat 
distend  beneath  his  cai-e  fiir  beyond  the  «ze  neeessaiy  in 
the  wild  state,  and  supply  him  with  rich  milk,  and  the 
other  various  products  of  the  daiiy.  The  fleece  of  the 
sheep  becomes  finer  of  texture  and  longer  of  fibre  in  his 
pens  and  folds;  and  even  the  indodle  silkworm  siiins,  in 
his  sheltered  conservatories,  and  among  the  mulbeny  trees 
which  lie  has  planted,  a  larger,  and  brighter,  and  more 
glistening  coceon.  Man  is  the  great  ci-eature-worker  of 
the  world,  — its  one  created  being,  that,  taking  up  the 
work  of  the  adorable  Creator,  carries  it  on  to  higher 
results  and  nobler  developments,  and  fiuds  a  field  for  hia 
persevering  ingenuity  and  skill  iu  every  province  in  which 
his  Maker  had  expatiated  before  him.  He  is  evidently — 
to  adopt  and  modify  the  remark  of  Oken— -God's  image 
"manifest  in  the  flesh." 

Surveyed  from  the  special  point  of  view  fm-nishcd  by  this 
peculiar  nature  of  man,  unique  in  creation,  all  the  past  of 
oar  planet  divides  into  two  periods; — the  period,  inclusive 
of  every  age  known  to  the  geologist,  during  which  only  the 
Creator  wrought ;  and  the  period  during  which  man  has 
wrought,  and  to  which  all  human  history  belongs.  In  such 
a  view  we  are  presented  with  two  sets  of  works,  —  those 
of  the  Creator-worker,  and  those  of  the  creature-worker; 
and  the  vast  fimd  of  materials  on  which  the  natural  thco- 
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logian  frames  his  argmnenta  denionstrativo  of  design  or 
contrivance,  assumes  a  new  significancy  and  interest  when 
employed  as  evidence  that  there  exists  a  certMn  correspond- 
ence of  nature  and  intellect  hetween  the  two  workers, 
human  and  Divine,  The  abihty  of  accomplishing  the  same 
ends  by  the  same  means,  — in  other  words,  of  thinkiug  and 
acting  in  the  same  practical  tract,  —  indicates  a  similarity, 
if  not  identity,  of  intellectual  nature.  In  the  Chinese  centre 
of  civilization,  for  instance,  printing,  gunpowder,  the  mari- 
ner's compass,  with  the  various  chemical  and  mechanical 
arts  of  elegant  life,  were  originated  without  concert  with 
the  European  centre  of  civilizEttion,  ^mply  because  in  China, 
aa  in  Europe,  the  same  human  fiiculties,  prompted  by  the 
same  tastes  and  necessities,  had  expatiated  in  the  same 
tracts  of  invention,  and  had,  as  a  consequence,  educed  the 
same  results.  I  was  much  struck,  when  spending  half  an 
hour  in  a  museum  illusti-ative  of  the  arts  in  China,  by  the 
identity  of  these  with  our  own,  especially  in  the  purely 
mechanical  departments;  and  again,  when  similarly  em- 
ployed in  that  apartment  devoted,  in  the  British  Museum, 
to  the  domestic  utensils  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
identity  of  the  more  common  contrivances  which  I  wit- 
nessed, with  familiar  contrivances  in  our  own  country,  I 
regarded  as  altogether  as  conclusive  of  an  identity  of  mind 
in  the  individuals  who  had  originated  them,  as  if  I  had 
actually  seen  human  creatures  at  work  on  them  all.  One 
class  of  productions  showed  me  that  the  potter's  wheel  and 
the  turaing  lathe  liad  been  known  and  employed  aa  cer- 
tainly in  China  and  ancient  Egypt  as  in  Britain.  Another, 
that  their  weaving  processes  must  have  been  nearly  the 
same.  The  Chinese  know,  for  instance,  as  well  as  oui-selves, 
that  patterns  can  be  delicately  brought  out,  —  as  in  the 
damasks,— without  the  assistanceof  color,  simply  by  expos- 
ing silken  or  flaxen  fibre  at  diSerent  angles  to  the  light ; 
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and  they  have  fallen,  aa  their  work  shows,  on  the  right 
methods  of  produdiig  it.  And  the  Egyptians  anticipated 
(IB  in  even  our  most  homely  household  contrivances.  They 
even  fermented  theii-  bread  imd  trussed  their  fowls  after  the 
same  iashJon;  and  thus  gave  evidence,  in  these  femiliar 
matters,  that  they  thought  and  contrived  "after  the  manner 
of  men."  Now,  in  acquainting  myself  with  the  organisms 
of  the  geolo^c  periods,  I  have  been  similarly  but  more 
deeply  impressed  by  what  I  must  be  permitted  to  term,  the 
hiiman  cast  and  character  of  the  contrivances  which  they 
exemplified.  Not  only  could  I  understand  the  pi-inciples  on 
which  they  were  constructed,  but  ftu-ther,  not  a  few  of  them 
had,  I  found,  been  actually  introduced  into  worlis  of  human 
invention  ^es  ere  they  were  discovered  in  the  rock.  What 
the  great  Creator-worker  had  originated  in  the  Paiieozoio 
and  Secondary  periods,  had  been  in  after  times  originated 
by  the  little  creature-worker,  wholly  unaware  that  his  con- 
trivance had  been  anticipated,  and  was  but  a  repetition  of 
a  previously  executed  design.  In  the  later  geologic  ages 
the  organization  of  the  various  extinct  animals  so  nearly 
resembled  that  of  the  animals  which  still  live,  that  we  may 
regard  it  as  not  inadequately  represented  by  the  illustrations 
of  Paley.  A  few  such  exceptional  contrivances  appear 
among  the  mammals  of  the  Tertiary  as  that  formed  by  the 
huge  pickaxe-like  tusks  of  the  Dinotherinm,  or  a  few  such 
extraordinai-y  modifications  of  the  ordinary  mammalian 
fi-amework  as  that  exhibited  in  the  enormously  massive  pel- 
vic ai-ohes  and  hinder  limbs  of  the  Mylodon  and  Megathe- 
rium. But  not  until  we  pass  hito  the  deposits  of  the  Sec- 
ondary period,  and  get  among  its  cephalopoda,  do  we  find 
a  mechanism  altogether  unlike  any  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  among  living  organisms.  As  admirably  shoivn 
by  Bnckland,  the  partitions  which  separate  into  fhiunbei-s 
all  the  whorls  of  the  ammonite  except  the  outermost  one, 
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veto  exquisitely  adapted  to  strengthen,  by  the  tortuous 
ivindings  of  their  outer  edges,  a  ehell  which  iiad  to  combine 
gj-eat  lightness  with  great  powers  of  resistance.  Itself  a 
continuous  arch  thronghont,  it  was  supported  hy  a  series  of 
continuous  arches  inside,  somewhat  resembling  in  form  the 
groined  riba  of  the  Gothic  i-oofj  bat  which,  imlike  the  pon- 
derous stone  work  of  the  mediseval  architects,  were  as  light 
as  they  were  strong.  And  to  this  combination  of  ai-ches 
there  was  added,  in  the  ribs  and  grooves  of  the  shell,  yet 
another  element  of  strength,  — that  which  has  of  late  been 
introduced  into  iron  roots,  which,  by  means  of  then  coiin- 
gations,  —  riba  and  groo^  es  like  those  of  the  ammonite,  — 
are  made  to  span  over  wide  spices,  without  the  suppoit  of 
beams  or  rafters.  Stiil  moie  lecently,  the  same  pimciple 
has  been  Inti'oduced  into  mctalht,  bo^t■■J  which,  when  conn- 


gated,  like  the  old  ammonites,  are  found  to  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  almost  any  degree  of  pressure  mthout  the 
wonted  addition  of  an  interior  fi-amework.  Similar  evi- 
dences of  design  appear  in  the  other  extinct  molluscs  pecn- 
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!iai'  to  tlicso  geologic  ages,  such  as  the  hamite  and  tiirrilite. 
The  belemnite  seems  to  have  united  the  prmcipie  of  the 
float  to  that  of  the  shiker,  as  we  see  both  nnited  m  some  of 
our  modem  life  boats,  which  are  steadied  on  their  keel  by 
one  principle,  and  presei-ved  from  foundei-ing  by  the  other; 
or  as  we  find  them  united  by  the  boy  in  his  mimic  smack, 
which  he  hollows  out  and  decks,  in  order  to  render  it  suffi- 
ciently light,  while  at  the  same  time  he  fiiniishes  it  with  a 
keel  of  lead,  in  order  to  render  it  sufficiently  steady.  The 
old  avticulata  abound  in  mai'ka  of  ingenious  mechanical 
coutrivanee.    The  trilobites  were  covered  over  back  and 


(TWOS.) 


head  with  the  moat  exquisitely  constructed  plate  armor : 
but  as  their  abdomens  seem  to  have  been  soft  and  defence- 
less, they  had  the  ability  of  coiling  themselves  round  on  the 
appronch  of  danger,  plate  inoviiiy  on  pkte  with  the  nicest 
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adjiistment,  till  the  rim  of  tliG  armed  tail  rested  on  that  of 
the  armed  head,  and  the  creature  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  ball  defended  at  every  point.  In  some  genei'a,  as  in 
C^ymene,  the  tail  consisted  of  jointed  segments  till  its  ter- 
mination ;  in  othei-a,  as  in  Ilkeniis,  there  was  a  great  caudal 
shield,  that  in  size  and  form  corresponded  to  the  shield 
whicE  covered  the  head ;  the  segments  of  Calymene,  fi'om 
the  flexibility  of  theii-  joints,  fitted  close  to  the  cerebral 
rim  ;  while  the  same  effect  was  produced  in  the  inflexible 
shields,  caudal  and  cephalic,  of  Illsenus,  by  their  CKact  cor- 
respondence, and  the  flesibiHty  of  the  connecting  rings, 
which  enabled  them  to  fit  together  like  two  equsil-aizod 
cymbals  brought  into  contact  at  every  point  by  the  hand. 
"Not  were  the  ancient  ci'inoids  less  remai'kable  for  the  amount 
of  nice  contrivance  which  their  straotures  exhibited,  than 
the  ancient  molluscs  or  crustaceans.  In  theii'  calyx-like 
bodies,  consisting  always  of  many  parts,  we  find  the  princi- 
ple of  the  arch  introdued  in  almost  every  possible  fonn  and 
modification,  and  the  utmost  fiexibility  secured  to  their 
stony  aitns  by  the  amazing  number  of  the  pieces  of  which 
they  were  composed,  and  the  nice  disposition  of  the  joints. 
In  the  Pentacrinites  of  the  Secondary  period  (see  Fig.  97) 
an  immense  spread  of  arms,  abont  a  thousand  in  number, 
and  composed  of  about  a  hundred  thousand  separate  pieces, 
had  all  the  flexibility,  though  formed  of  solid  lune,  of  a 
drift  of  nets,  and  yet  were  so  nicely  jomted,  tooth  fitting 
into  tooth  in  all  their  numerous  parts,  and  the  whole  so 
bound  together  by  ligament,  that,  'with  all  the  flexibility, 
they  had  also  all  the  toughness  and  tenacity,  of  pieces  of 
thread  network.  Human  ingenuity,  with  the  same  pai-poses 
to  effect,  that  is,  the  sweeping  of  shoals  of  swimming 
animals  into  a  central  receptacle,  would  probably  construct 
a  somewhat  similar  machine;  but  it  would  take  half  a  life- 
time to  execute  one  equally  elaborate. 
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III  carefully  cxaimiiing,  for  purposes  of  restoration,  some 
of  the  OMiiust  ganoidal  tishes,  I  was  not  a  little  impressed 


I^Wi^' 


lalcrally  tlie  tooth 
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by  the  peculiar  mechanical  contrivancea  exhibited  in  their 
largely  developed  dermal  skeletons.  In  some  eases  these 
contrivauces  were  suiReiently  simple,  resembling  those  ivhich 
we  find  exemplified  in  the  humbler  trades,  originated  in 
comparatively  unenlightened  ages ;  and  yet  their  simplicity 
had  bnt  the  eifect  of  rendering  the  peculiarly  human  cast 
of  the  mind  exhibited  in  their  production  all  the  more 
obvious.  The  bony  scales  which  covered  fishes  such  as  the 
Osteolepis  and  Diploptertis  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone,  or 


the  Megahchthya  of  the  Coal  Measures,  wei'e  of  consider- 
able mass  and  thickness.     They  could  not,  compatibly  with 
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much  nicety  of  finish,  he  laid  over  each  other,  like  tlie  thin 
horny  scales  of  the  salmon  or  heiiing ;  and  so  we  find  them 
curiously  fitted  together,  not  lite  slates  on  a  modem  rooti 
hut  like  hewn  stones  on  an  ancient  one.  There  ran  on  the 
upper  sm'face  of  each,  along  the  anterior  side  and  higher 
end,  a  groove  of  a  depth  equal  to  half  the  thickness  of  the 
scale ;  and  along  the  posterior  side  and  lower  end,  on  the 
under  sur&ce,  a  sort  of  bevelled  chamfer,  which,  fitting  into 
the  grooves  of  the  scales  hnmediately  behind  and  beneath 


it,  bronght  their  surfaces  to  the  same  line,  and  rendered  the 
shining  coverings  of  these  strongly  armed  ganoids  as  smooth 
smd  even  as  those  of  the  most  delicately  coated  fishes  of 
the  present  day.  In  the  scales  of  the  Celacanth  family  the 
arrangement  was  different.  Though  exceedingly  massive 
in  some  of  the  genera,  they  were  imbricated,  llko  those  of 
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the  Pangolins ;  and  were  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  combi- 
nation of  contrivances  which  they  exhibited  for  securing  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  strength  from  the  least  possible 
amount  of  thickness.  The  scales  of  Iloloptychius  giganteus 
may  be  selected  as  representative  of  those  of  the  family  to 
which  it  belonged.  It  consisted  of  thi-ee  plates,  or  rather, 
like  the  human  skull,  of  two  solid  plates,  with  a  diploe  or 
spongy  layer  between.  The  enter  surface  was  curiously  fret- 
ted into  alternate  ridges  and  furrows ;  and  hence  the  name 
of  the  genus,  —  turinkleS  scale ;  and  these  imparted  to  the 
exterior  plate  on  which  they  occurred,  and  which  was 
foiined  of  sohd  bone,  the  strength  which  results  from  a  cor- 
rugated or  fluted  sui-face.  Cromwell,  in  commissioning  a 
friend  to  send  him  a  helmet,  shrewdly  stipulated  that  it 
should  be  a  "fluted  pot;"  and  we  find  that  the  Holoptyehius 
had  got  the  principle  of  the  fluted  pot  exemplified  in  the 
outer  plate  of  each  of  its  scales,  untold  f^es  before.  The 
spongy  middle  plate  must,  like  the  diploe  of  the  skull,  have 
sei-ved  to  deaden  tha  vibrations  of  a  blow  dealt  from  the 


(Jiag.  eight  diamctcis. ) 

outside.  It  was  a  stratum  of  sand  bags  piled  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  plank  rampart.  Their  innermost  table  was  formed, 
like  the  outer,  of  solid  bone,  bnt  had  a  different  arrange- 
ment.   It  was  properly  not  one,  but  several  tables,  in  each 
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of  which  the  oeseons  fibres,  spread  out  in  the  general  plane 
of  the  scale,  lay  at  a  diverse  angle  fi-om  those  of  the  table 
immediately  in  contact  with  it.  The  prmciple  was  evidently 
that  of  the  double-woven  cloth,  or  cloth  of  two  incoi'porated 
layers,  such  as  moleskin,  in  which,  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  threads,  what  a  draper  would  term  the  tear  of  the 
one  layer  or  fold  Ilea  at  a  different  angle  in  the  general 
&brio  from  that  of  the  other.  We  are  thus  presented,  in  a 
Mngle  fossil  scale  little  more  than  the  eighth  pai't  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  with  three  distinct  strengthening  principles, — 
the  principle  of  Cromwell's  "Anted  pot," — the  principle  of 
a  rampart  lined  with  plant,  and  filled  with  sand  bags  in  the 
centre,  —  and  the  principle  of  the  double-woven  fiibrics  of 
the  "moleskin"  manufacturer.*  The  contrivances  exem- 
phfied  in  the  cuirass  of  the  Pteriehthys  were  scai'ce  less 
remarkable.  It  was  formed  of  bony  plates,  strongly  arched 
above,  but  comparatively  flat  beneath ;  and  along  both  its 
anterior  and  postei-ior  rims  a  sudden  thickening  of  the  plates 
formed  a  massive  band,  ■which  sei-ved  to  strengthen  the 
entii-e  structure,  as  transverse  ribs  of  stone  are  found  streng- 
thening Gothic  vaults  of  the  Norman  age.  The  scale 
covered  ImI  of  the  creature  issued  firom  within  the  posterior 
rim,  which  formed  EU'ound  it  a  complete  though  irregular 
nng,  arched  above  and  depressed  beneath;  whereas  the 
anterior  rim,  to  which  the  head  was  attached,  was  incom- 
plete when  separated  from  it.  It  was,  in  its  detached  state, 
an  arch  wanting  the  keystone.  A  keystone,  however,  pro- 
jected outwards  from  the  occipital  plate  of  the  head ;  and. 


*  Perhaps  one  slrengthening  principle  moro  might  be  enumerated  na 
occurring  in  this  cnriona  piece  of  mechanism.  In  the  layoi's  of  the  nelJior 
plnte,  the  fibres,  instead  of  tieing  Itild  in  pnrollel  linoE,  like  tho  tlireada  in 
the  molealiin  of  my  illusfmtion,  seem  to  he  felted  together,— an  arrange- 
ment whiel!  must  have  added  consideiably  to  tiieir  coherency  and  powers 
of  resistnnco. 
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as  it  had  to  form  at  once  the  bond  of  connection  between 
the  cerebral  ai-nmtnre  of  the  creatui-e  and  its  cuirass,  and  to 
complete  the  arch  formed  by  the  strengthening  belt  or  rib 
of  the  latter,  it  cui-iously  combined  the  principle  of  both 
the  dovetail  of  the  carpenter  and  the  keystone  of  the  mason. 
Viewed  fi-om  above,  it  ivas  a  dovetail,  forming  a  strong 
attachment  of  the  head  to  the  body ;  viewed  in  the  trana- 
vei'se  section,  it  was  an  efficient  keystone,  that  gave  solidity 
and  strength  to  the  arched  belt  or  lib.  Both  keystone 
and  dovetail  are  compaj-atively  simple  contrivances ;  but  I 
know  not  that  they  have  been  united  in  the  same  piece,  save 
in.  the  very  ancient  instsmce  ftirnialked  by  the  strong  bony 
plate  which  connected  the  helmet  of  the  Pterichthys  with 

t         a. 
A  I     t         dote,  yet  further  illustrative  of  the  frame- 
k  ot  tlu    ancient  ganoid,  may  throw  some  additional 
1  gl  t     n  V 1  at  I  have  ventured  to  term  the  human  cast 

t  th  nt  anoes  exliibited  in  the  organisms  of  the  old 
geologic  ages.  After  carefully  examining  many  specimens, 
I  published  a  restoration  of  both  the  upper  and  under  side 
of  Pterichthys  fully  fifteen  years  ago.  The  greatest  of 
living  ichthyologists,  however,  misled  by  a  series  of  speci- 
mens much  less  complete  than  mine,  differed  from  me  in 
my  conclusions;  and  what  I  had  represented  as  the 
creature's  nnder  or  abdominal  side,  he  represented  as  its 
npper  or  dorsal  side;  while  its  actual  upper  side  he 
regai-ded  as  belonging  to  another,  though  closely  allied, 
gfenus,  I  had  no  opportrmity,  as  he  resided  on  the  Con- 
tinent at  the  time,  of  submitting  to  him  the  specimens  on 
which  I  had  founded;  though,  at  once  certain  of  hia 
thoroBgh  candor  and  love  of  truth,  and  of  the  solidity  of 
my  data,  I  felt  confident  that,  in  order  to  alter  hia  decision, 

it   was  but   necessary  that   I  should  submit  to  him  my 

evi'lcnco.     Meanwhile,  however,  the  case  was  regai'dod  as 
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settled  against  me;  and  I  found  at  least  one  popular  and 
very  ingenious  iviiter  on  geology,  after  refemng  to  my 
description  of  the  Pterichthye,  going  on  to  say  that, 
though  graphic,  it  was  not  con-ect,  and  that  he  himself 
could  describe  it  at  least  more  truthfully,  if  not  more 
■vividly,  than  I  had  done.  And  then  there  followed  a 
description  identical  with  that  by  which  mine  had  been 
supplanted.  Five  years  tad  passed,  when  one  day  our 
greatest  British  authority  on  fossil  fishes,  Sir  Philip  Eger- 
ton,  was  struck,  when  passing  an  hour  among  the  icbthyic 
organisms  of  his  princely  collection,  hy  the  appearance 
pveseated  by  a  central  plate  in  the  cuirass  of  the  Pteri.ch- 
thys.  It  is  of  a  lozenge  fonn,  and,  occupying  exactly  such 
a  place  in  the  nether  armature  of  the  creature  as  that 
ocenpied  by  the  lozenge  shaped  spot  on  the  ace  of  dia- 
monds, it  comes  in  contact  with  four  other  plates  that  lie 
aroimd  it,  and  represent,  so  to  speak,  the  white  portions 
of  the  card.  And  Sir  Philip  now  found,  that  instead  of 
lying  over,  it  lay  under,  the  four  contiguous  plates :  they 
overlapped  it,  instead  of  being  overlapped  by  it.  Tliis,  he 
at  once  said,  on  ascertaining  the  fiict,  cannot  be  the  upp&r 
dde  of  the  Pterichthys.  A  plate  so  aiTanged  would  have 
formed  no  proper  protection  to  the  exposed  dorsal  snrface 
of  the  creature's  body,  as  a  slight  blow  would  have  at 
once  sent  it  in  upon  tlie  interior  framework ;  but  a  proper 
enough  one  to  the  under  side  of  a  heavy  swunmer,  that, 
like  the  flat  fishes,  kept  close  to  the  bottom ;  —  a  character 
which,  as  shown  by  the  massive  bulk  of  its  body,  and  its 
small  spread  of  fin,  must  have  belonged  to  the  Pterichthys. 
Sir  Phihp  followed  up  his  observations  on  the  central 
plate  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
creature's  armature  ;  and  the  survey  terminated  in  a  recog- 
nition of  the  earlier  restoration,  —  set  aside  so  long  before, 
—  as  virtually  the  true    one  ;  — ■  a  recognition   in   which 
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ssiz,  when  made  acquainted  with  tlie  nature  of  tlie 
evidence,  at  once  a^quii^ced.  Now,  here  was  tliere  a 
question  which  had  been  raised  regarding  the  trae  mech- 
anism of  one  of  the  oklest  ganoidal  fishes,  and  settled 
eiToneously  on  wrong  data,  again  opened  up,  to  be  settled 
anew  on  one  of  the  most  obvioos  mechanical  principles 
exemplified  in  the  simple  art  of  the  slater  or  tiler.  The 
argument  of  Sir  Philip  amounted  eimply  to  this :  —  If  the 
accepted  restoration  be  a  true  one,  then  the  Creator  of 
the  Pterichthys  must  have  oommitted  a  mistake  in  me- 
chanics which  an  ordinary  slater  would  have  avoided; 
but  as  the  Creator  commits  no  snoh  blunders,  the  mistake 
pi-ohably  occurs  in  but  the  restoration.  I  may  mention, 
that  the  dorsal  surface  of  this  ancient  fish  had  also  its 
central  plate,  —  a  lozenge  truncated  at  its  two  longer  ends ; 
and  that,  moulded  to  meet  the  necessities  of  its  position,  it 
was  not  flat,  like  tlie  under  one,  bat  strongly  arched  ;  and 
that  on  four  of  its  six  sides  it  overrode  by  a  squamose 
suture  the  lower  plates  with  which  it  came  in  contact. 

These  are  but  humble  illustrations  of  the  designing 
principle,  as  exhibited  of  old;  and  yet  they  impress  none 
the  less  strongly  on  that  account.  Among  the  many  con- 
trivances of  the  Ohhiese  Museum,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  none  seemed  more  to  excite  the  cuiiosity  of 
visitors  than  a  set  of  tall-hacked,  elaborately  carved  chairs, 
exceedingly  like  those  which  were  used  in  oui-  own  country 
two  centmies  ago,  and  which  Cowper  so  exquisitely 
describes.  For  thousands  of  miles  in  the  wide  tract  that 
spreads  out  between  European  Christendom  and  the  great 
wall,  the  inhabitants  sqnat  upon  mats  or  carpets,  or  loll  on 
divans;  and  the  contrivance  of  the  chair  is  unkno^vn:  it 
rcappeai-s  in  China,  however,  and  reappears,  not  as  a  mere 
seat  or  stool,  but  as,  in  every  bar  and  limh,  the  identical 
chah-  of  Europe  arrested  a   century  or  two  back  in  its 
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development.  And  every  corresponding  tenon  and  mortise 
exhibited  by  the  Chinese  and  European  examples  of  this 
simple  piece  of  ftirnitiu'e  served  more  forcibly  to  show  an 
identity  of  character  in  the  minda  which  had  origiuated 
them  in  coimtiies  so  far  apart,  than  the  more  elaborate 
contrivances  which,  though  illustrative  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  invention,  were  less  easily  understood.  It  ia  so 
with  the  more  simple  and  femiliaj  instances  of  adaptation 
fui'iiished  by  the  works  of  the  Creator.  We  infer  from 
them,  mol-e  directly  than  from  the  complex  mechanisms, 
that  he  who  wrought  of  old  aftei-  the  manner  of  a  man 
must  have,  in  his  intellectual  eliara^jter,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself  certain  man-like  qualities  and  traits.  In  ail  those 
works  on  Natural  Theology  that  treat,  like  the  work  of 
Paley,  on  the  ai'gwment  of  design,  the  assumption  of  a 
certain  unity  of  the  inteliectaal  nature  of  the  Creator  and 
creature  is  made,  tacitly  at  least,  the  basis  of  all  the  reason- 
ings; and  it  is  in  the  cases  in  which  the  design  is  most 
simple  that  the  argument  is  most  generaDy  understood.  It 
is  in  the  lower  sMrts  of  the  Divine  natni-e  that  we  most 
readily  trace  the  resemblance  to  the  natnre  of  mim,  —  an 
effect,  mayhap,  of  the  narrow  reach  of  oar  fiicultiee  in  their 
present  infiuitile  state. 

But  the  resemblance  is  not  restricted  to  the  constructive 
department.  Both  in  the  Chinese  collection  and  among 
the  Egyptian  antiquities  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum, 
I  found  color  as  certamiy  as  mechanical  contrivance.  And 
the  color  famiahed  not  only  a  practical  example  fi'om  both 
the  early  and  the  remote  peoples  of  the  same  sort  of 
chemical  science  aa  exists  at  the  present  time  among 
ouraelves  in  our  dyeworks  and  pigment  manufactories,  but 
it  also  showed  a  cert^n  identity  with  our  own  of  their 
sense  of  beauty.  The  Chinese  satins  are  gorgeous  with 
green,  blue,  yellow,  scai'let,  crimson,  and  puj'ple,  and  have 
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fringes  heavy  with  thread  of  gold.  Gilding  is  as  common 
among  this  distant  people  as  among  ourselves,  and  at  once 
Bhows  a  femiliarity  with  the  art  of  the  gold  beater,  and  a 
sensibility  to  the  heanty  of  a  golden  Bnrface ;  and  iu  the 
painted  ornaments  I  detected  the  rich  tints  of  vermilion 
and  CTimson  lake,  with  the  mineral  hlues,  yellows,  and 
greens.  In  the  Egyptian  department,  though  the  blanch- 
ing influences  of  three  thousand  years  had  dimmed  the 
tints  and  tarnished  the  metals,  I  found  evidence  of  the 
same  regard  to  hue  and  lustre  as  exists  still  in  China  and 
among  ourselves ;  all  that  now  pleases  the  eye  in  London 
and  Pekiu  had  pleased  it  in  Thebes  during  the  times  of  the 
earlier  Pharaohs.  And  just  as  we  infer  from  the  mechanical 
contrivances  of  the  Creative-Worker  that  he  possesses  a 
cei-tain  identity  of  mind  in  the  constructive  depaitment 
with  his  creature-workers,  and  this  upon  the  principle  on 
which  we  infer  an  identity  of  mind  between  the  creature- 
workers  of  China,  ancient  Egypt,  and  our  own  country, 
seeing  that  their  works  are  identical,  must  we  not  also 
infer,  on  the  same  principle,  that  he  possesses  in  the  eesthetie 
department  a  certain  identity  with  them  also.  Tme,  this 
region  of  the  beautiful,  ever  suiTOunded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  obscure,  ill-settled  metaphysics,  is  greatly  less  clear 
than  that  meehanicEd  province  of  whose  various  machines, 
■«hethu  of  Divme  or  human  conti  n  ance  it  can  be  at  letst 
affirmed  th'it  machines  they  ate,  and  that  they  effect  thtii 
pui-poses  by  contrnances  of  the  same  or  of  rescmblmg 
kmds  And  yet  the  appearance  m  nature  ige  after  ige, 
of  the  same  loims  "md  colors  of  beiutj  which  man,  m 
giitifjing  lua  tisti,  foi  the  lovclj  m  shifie  ani  hue  is  ever 
repioducmg  tor  himself  does  seem  to  justify  our  inteience 
of  an  ilentity  ot  mmd  in  tins  piovmce  also  The  coloi^ 
of  the  old  geologiL  oi^-mismf  hke  th>-,e(f  the  pamtincc^ 
of  ancient  E_,ypt,  lie  gieatly  filed     A  few,  h  wcvu   of 
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',  and  even  Paleozoic  shells,  still  retmn  tho 
rich  pi-ismatie  hues  of  the  original  nacre.  Many  of  tho 
Tertiary  division  still  liear  the  distinctive  painted  spots. 
Some  of  the  later  fossil  fishra,  when  fii-st  laid  open  in  the 
rock,  exhibit  the  pearly  gleam  that  must  of  old  have 
lighted  up  the  green  depths  of  the  water  as  they  daited 
through.  Not  a  few  of  the  fossil  corals  preserve  enough 
of  their  fonncr  color  to  impart  much  delicacy  of  tint  to  the 
marbles  in  which  they  occur.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  form,  not 
in  shade  or  hue,  that  we  find  in  the  organisms  of  the 
geolo^c  ages  examples  of  that  beauty  in  which  man 
delights,  and  which  he  is  ever  reproducing  for  himselt 
There  is  scarce  an  architectural  ornament  of  the  Gothic  or 
Gi'ecian  styles  which  may  not  be  found  existing  as  fossils 
in  the  rocks.  The  Ulodendron  was  sculptured  into  grace- 
fully arranged  rows  of  pointed  and    closely  imbricated 


-   li 


leaves,  Birailar  to  those  into  whirh   the   Rti 
fretted  the  torus  of  tho  Connthiin  ordti 


iichiteijt" 
-  bijillam 
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were  fluted  column',  oimtelj  caned  in  the  lino  of  the 
cliMinelled  Antes,  tlie  Lepidodendi*  l)ore,  according  to 
their  species,  srnlptuied  s(.nle=i,  oi  lozenges,  or  egg-like 
hollows,  set  in  a  sort  of  fi'une,  and  relieved  into  knots  and 
furrows,  all  ot  them  furmshmg  examples  of  a  delicate 
diaper  work,  like  thit  so  admired  m  oui-  more  ornate 
Grothio  biii^dings,  such  is  Westnunater  Abbey,  or  Canter- 


btny  ind   ChiLht^tcr   Cathedi  ils,  only   greatly  more   ex- 
quisite m  tbeir  design  and  hiiisJi      The  scroll  shells,  a  very 
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mnnorous  section  of  tlie  class  in  tlio  earlier  ages,  Biicli  as 
Maclurea,  Euomphaliis,  Clymenia,  and  the  great  iamily  of 
the  ammonites,  were  volutes  of  varying  proportions,  but 
not  less  graceful  than  the  ornament  of  similar  proportions 
so  frequently  introduced  into  Greek  and  Koman  architec- 
ture, and  of  which  we  have  such  prominent  examples  in 
the  capitals  of  the  Ionic,  Corintliian,  and  composite  ordei-s. 
In  what  is  known  as  the  modern  Ionic  the  spii'al  of  the 
volute  is  not  all  on  on©  plane ;  it  is  a  Eiiomphalus :  in  the 
central  volutes  of  the  Corinthian  the  spiral  is  an  open  one ; 
it  is  a  Lltuite  or  Gyroceras :  in  the  ancient  Ionic  it  is  either 
wholly  fiat,  as  in  Planorbus  or  the  upper  side  of  Madurea, 
or  slightly  relieved,  as  in  the  ammonites.  There  is  no  form 
of  the  volute  known  to  the  architect  which  may  not  he 
found  in  tho  i-oeks,  but  there  are  many  forms  in  the  rocks 
imknown  to  the  architect.  Nor  are  the  si^ire-like  shells 
(see  Fig.  105)  less  remarkable  for  the  rich  and  varied  style 
of  their  ornamentation  than  the  whorled  ones.  They  are 
spires,  pinnacles,  tun-ets,  broaches;  oi-nate,  in  some  in- 
stances, beyond  the  reach  of  the  architect,  and  illustrative, 
in  ahnost  all,  of  his  happiest  foi-ms  and  proportions.  We 
detect  among  the  fossils  the  germs  of  numerous  designs' 
developed  in  almost  every  department  of  art ;  but  merely 
to  enumerate  them  would  require  a  volume.  One  foi-m  of 
the  old  classic  lamp  was  that  of  the  nautilus ;  another,  that 
of  Gyphaea  iTieurva  ;  the  zigzag  mouldings  of  the  Korman 
Gothic  may  be  found  in  the  carinated  oysters  of  the  Green- 
sand;  the  more  delicate  frettings  of  similar  form  which 
roughened  the  pillars  of  a  somewhat  later  age  occur  on 
Conulaiia  and  the  dorsal  spines  of  Gyracanthus.  The  old 
corals,  too,  abound  in  ornamental  patterns,  which  man, 
unaware  of  thdr  existence  at  the  time,  devised  long  after 
for  himself.  In  au  article  on  calico  printing,  which  forms 
pari  of  a  recent  history  of  Lancashire,  there  are  a  few  of 
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tlie   patterns  introdnced,  backed  by  the  recommondatioi 
that  they  were  the  most  successful  ever  tried.     Of  one  o; 


(ffllBo;  Sa  Jilu      ) 


{Old  It-^  Sandstone. 


these,  known  as  "Lane's  Net,"  there  sold  a  greater  number 
of  pieces  than  of  any  other  pattern  ever  brought  into  the 
market.  It  led  to  many  imitations;  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  these  answers  line  for  line,  save  that  it  is  more 
Btiif  and  rectilinear,  to  the  pattern  in  a  recently  discovered 
Old  Red  Sandstone  coral,  the  Smithia  Pengellyi.  The 
beautifiiUy  arranged  lines  which  so  smit  the  dames  of 
England,  that  each  had  to  provide  hei^elf  with  a  gown 
of  the  Eibric  which  they  adorned,  had  been  stamped  amid 
the  rocks  eons  of  E^es  before.  And  it  rtinat  not  be  forgot- 
ten, that  all  these  forms  and  shades  of  beauty  which  once 
filled  ail  nature,  but  of  which  only  a  few  fragmonts,  or  a 
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few  faded  tints,  survive,  were  created,  not  to  gi-atify  man's 
love  of  the  asstlietic,  seeing  tliat  man  had  no  existence  until 


long  after  tliey  had  disappeared,  but  in  meet  hannony  Tvltfi 
the  tastes  and  faculties  of  the  Divine  Worker,  who  had  in 
his  wisdom  produced  them  all. 

Tou  will,  I  trust,  bear  with  me  should  I  seek,  in  depths 
where  the  light  shed  by  science  becomes  obscure,  to  guide 
my  steps  by  Hght  derived  from  another  and  wholly  different 
source.  In  an  assembly  such  as  that  whicli  I  have  now  the 
honor  of  addressing,  tliere  must  be  many  shades  of  religious 
opinion.  I  shall,  however,  assail  no  man's  feith,  bat  simply 
lay  before  you  a  few  deductions  which,  founded  on  my 
own,  have  supplied  me  with  what  I  deem  a  conastent 
theoiy  of  the  curious  class  of  phenomena  with  which  this 
evening  we  have  been  mainly  dealing.  First,  then,  I  must 
hold  that  we  receive  the  trae  explanation  of  the  m«?i-Iike 
chai'acter  of  the  Creator's  workings  ere  man  was,  in  the 
remarkable  text  in  which  we  are  told  that  "  God  made  man 
in  his  own  image  and  hkeness."  There  is  no  restriction 
here  to  moral  quality :  the  moral  image  man  bad,  and  in 
large  measure  lost ;  but  the  inteUectnal  image  he  still  re- 
tains. As  a  geometrician,  as  an  arithmetician,  as  a  chemist, 
as  an  astronomer,  —  in  short,  in  all  the  depai'tments  of 
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what  are  known  as  the  strict  sciences,— man  clifFera  from 
hia  Maker,  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  —  not  as  matter 
differs  from  mind,  or  darkness  from  light,  but  simply  as  a 
mere  portion  of  space  or  time  differs  from  all  space  or  aU 
.time.  I  have  already  referi'ed  to  mechanical  contrivances 
aa  identically  the  oomo  m  the  Divme  -ml  human  pioduc- 
tions  nor  cm  I  daubt  that,  riit  only  m  tbe  peividing 
sense  ot  the  beautiful  m  foi-m  and  color  whicb  it  is  our 
f  rnilege  as  men  m  some  device  to  expeiienie  and  posiiess, 
but  also  in  tint  peueption  of  hannonj  ivhich  constitutes 
the  mustca?  sense,  and  m  th\t  poetio  ieebng  of  whu,!! 
Sciipture  iumishea  ua  ■nith  it  once  the  eaihtst  and  the 
highest  extmples  an  1  which  we  may  term  the  poctto  sense, 
we  bear  the  stamp  and  impress  of  the  Divine  image.  Now, 
if  this  be  so,  we  must  look  upon  the  schemes  of  Creation, 
Revelation,  and  Providence,  not  as  schemes  of  mere  adapta- 
tion to  man's  nature,  but  as  schemes  also  specially  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  God  as  the  pattei-n  and  original  nature. 
Farther,  it  spealcs,  I  must  bold,  of  the  hannony  and  unity 
of  one  sublime  scheme,  that,  after  long  ages  of  immaturity, 
—  after  the  dynasties  of  the  fish,  the  reptile,  and  the 
mammal  should  in  succession  have  terminated,  —  man 
should  have  at  length  come  upon  the  scene  in  the  image 
of  God ;  and  that,  at  a  still  later  period,  God  himself  should 
have  come  npon  the  scene  in  the  form  of  man ;  and  that 
thus  all  God's  workings  in  creation  should  be  indissotubly 
linked  to  God  himself,  not  by  any  snch  mere  likeness  or 
image  of  the  Divinity  as  that  which  the  first  Adam  bore, 
but  by  Divinity  itself  in  the  Second  Adam ;  so  that  on  the 
rainbow-encircled  apex  of  the  pyramid  of  created  being  the 
Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man  should  sit  enthroned  for- 
ever in  one  adorable  person.  That  man  should  have  been 
made  in  the  imago  of  God  seems  to  have  been  a  meet 
prepai'ation  for  God'M  after  assumption  of  the  form  of  man. 
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It  was  perhaps  thus  aecnred  that  stoeJi  and  graft,  if  I  may 
ventui'e  on  such  a  metaphor,  should  have  the  necessary 
affinity,  and  be  capable  of  being  nnited  in  a  single  person. 
The  :feJse  gods  of  the  Egyptians  assumed,  it  was  fabled,  the 
forms  of  brutes :  it  'waa  the  human  form  and  nature  that 
was  assunied  by  the  tme  God ;  — -  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
only  foi-m  and  nature  that  could  have  brought  him  into 
dh-cct  union  with  at  once  the  matter  and  mind  of  the 
universe  which  he  had  created  and  made,— with  "triift 
body  and  reasonable  soul."  Tet  further,  I  learn  by  in- 
evitable inference  from  one  of  the  more  distinctive  articles 
of  my  creed,  tliat  as  certainly  as  the  dynasty  of  the  fish 
waa  predetermined  in  the  scheme  of  Providence  to  be 
sacceeded  by  the  higher  dynasty  of  the  reptile,  and  that 
of  the  reptile  by  the  still  higher  dynasty  of  the  mammal,  so 
it  was  equally  predetermined  that  the  dynasty  of  respons- 
ible, fiiUible  man  should  be  succeeded  by  the  dynasty  of 
glorified,  immortal  man ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
present  mixed  state  of  things  is  not  a  mere  result,  as  some 
theologians  beheve,  of  a  certain  human  act  which  was  per- 
petrated about  six  thousand  years  ago,  but  was,  virtually 
at  least,  the  efiect  of  a  God-determined  decree,  old  as 
eteraity,  —  a  decree  in  which  that  act  waa  written  as  a 
poilion  of  the  general  programme.  In  looking  abroad  on 
that  great  history  of  life,  of  wliich  the  latter  portions  are 
recorded  in  the  pages  of  revelation,  and  the  earlier  in  the 
rocks,  I  feel  my  grasp  of  a  doctrine  first  taught  me  by 
our  Calvinistic  Catechifim  at  my  mother's  knee,  tightening 
instead  of  relaxing.  "The  decrees  of  God  are  his  eternal 
pui-poses,"  I  was  told,  "  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will, 
whereby  for  his  own  glory  he  liath  foreordained  whatso- 
evei-  comes  to  pass."  And  what  I  was  told  eaiiy  I  still 
believe.  The  progi-amme  of  Creation  and  Pi'ovidence,  in 
all  its  snccossive  periods,  is  of  Grod,'not  of  man.    With  the 
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I  of  the  old  geologic  periods  it  is  obvious 
man  could  have  had  nothing  to  do :  the  primeval  ages  of 
wondrona  plants  and  monster  animals  ran  their  course 
without  counsel  taken  of  him ;  and  in  reading  their  record 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  in  learning  from  their 
strange  characters  that  such  agca  there  were,  and  what 
they  produced,  we  arc  the  better  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
impressive  directness  of  the  sublime  message  to  Job,  when 
the  "  Lord  answered  him  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  said, 
Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ? 
Declare  if  thou  hast  undei"standiiig,"  And  I  can  as  little 
regard  the  present  scene  of  things  as  an  ultimate  conse- 
quence of  what  man  had  willed  or  wrought,  as  oven  any  of 
the  pre-Adamio  ages.  It  is  simply  one  scene  in  a  fore- 
ordMned  series,  —  a  scene  intermediate  in  place  between 
the  ^e  of  the  irrespondble  mammal  and  of  glorified  man ; 
and  to  provide  for  the  npward  passage  to  the  ultimate 
state,  we  know  that,  in  reference  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Eternal,  he  through  whom  the  work  of  restoration  has 
been  effected  was  in  reality  what  ho  is  designated  in  the 
remarkable  text,  "  The  Lamb  elain  from  the  foundations 
of  the  world,"  First  in  the  course  of  things,  man  in  the 
image  of  Gtod,  and  noxt,  in  meet  sequence,  God  in  the  foi-m 
of  man,  have  been  equally  from  all  eternity  predetermined 
actors  in  the  same  great  scheme. 

I  approach  a  profound  and  terrible  mystery.  We  can 
see  how  in  the  pre-Adamio  ages  higher  should  have  suc- 
ceeded lower  dynasties.  To  be  low  was  not  to  be  immoral ; 
to  be  low  was  not  to  be  guilt-stained  and  miserable.  The 
sea  anemone  on  its  half-tide  rock,  and  the  fern  on  its 
mossy  hill-side,  are  low  in  their  respective  kingdoms ;  bnt 
they  are,  notwithstanding,  worthy,  in  their  quiet,  unob- 
trusive beauty,  of  the  God  who  formed  them.  It  is  only 
when  the  humuu  period  begins  that  we  are  startled  and 
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3.  by  the  problem  of  a  lowiioss  not  innocent,  —  an 
inferiority  tantamount  to  moral  deformity.  In  tbe  period 
of  responsibility,  to  be  low  means  to  be  evil ;  and  how,  we 
ask,  could  a  lownesa  and  inferloiity  resolvable  into  moral 
evil  have  had  any  place  in  the  decrees  of  that  Judge  who 
ever  does  what  is  right,  and  in  whom  moral  evil  can  have 
no  place  ?  The  subject  ia  one  which  it  seems  not  given  to 
man  thoroughly  to  comprehend.  Permit  me,  however,  to 
remark  in  reply,  that  in  a  sense  so  plain,  so  obvious,  so 
unequivocally  true,  that  it  would  lead  an  intelligent  jury, 
impannelled  in  the  case,  conscientiously  to  convict,  and  a 
wise  judge  iTghteoualy  to  condemn,  all  that  is  evil  in  the 
present  state  of  tilings  man  may  as  certainly  have  wi-ought 
out  for  himself  as  the  criminals  whom  we  see  sentenced  at 
every  justiciary  court  work  out  for  tliemselves  the  coui-se 
of  pimishment  to  which  they  are  justly  subjected. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  the  Author  of  all  by  the  poet, 
that,  "binding  nature  fast  in  fate,"  he  "left  froe  the 
human  will."  And  it  ia  this  freedom  or  independency  of 
will  operating  on  an  intellect  moulded  after  the  image  and 
likeness  of  the  Divinity  that  has  rendered  men  capable  of 
being  what  the  Scriptures  so  emphaticaUy  term  "fellow- 
workers  with  God."  In  a  humble  and  restricted  sense,  as 
I  have  already  remarked,  —  humble  and  restricted,  but  in 
that  restricted  sense  obviously  true, — the  surface  of  the 
earth  fer  and  wide  testifies  to  this  fiwjt  of  fellowship  in 
working.  The  deputed  lord  of  creation,  av^ing  himself 
of  God's  natm-al  laws,  does  what  no  mere  animal  of  the  old 
geologic  ages  ever  did,  or  ever  could  have  done, — he 
adorns  and  beautifies  the  earth,  and  adds  tenfold  to  its 
or^nal  fertility  and  pj'oductiveness.  In  this  s 
then,  he  is  a  fellow-worker  with  Him  who,  a 
the  Psalmist,  "  causetb  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle, 
and  herb  for  th^  servi-:;e  of  man,  and  wine  that  maketh 
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gUd  the  Iieiit  o±  man,  iiiil  oil  thtt  iiiakLtli  hia  £i(,e  to 
shine,  and  Ijiend  wliich  stiengthencth  man's  heiit"  But 
It  IS  m  a  gieatly  higher  sense,  and  in  lefeience  to  God's 
moral  laws,  that  he  is  fitted  to  be  his  fellww  i^oitei  in  the 
Sciiptuiil  fense  And  his  piopei  employment  m  this  de- 
partment la  the  elevation  and  development,  moiil  and 
mtellectuil,  of  himself  ^nd  hi?  fi.lloT(  men,  both  in  ad'iptor 
tion  to  the  demands  of  the  present  time,  and  m  preparation 
for  a  future  state. 

AU  expei'ience,  however,  serves  to  show  that  in  thia 
paramount  deijartment  man  greatly  fails;  nay,  that  he  ia 
infinitely  less  tnie  to  his  proper  end  and  destiny  than  the 
beasts  that  perish  to  theii-  several  instincts.  And  yet  it 
may  ho  remarked,  that  such  of  the  lower  animals  as  are 
gnided  by  pure  instinct  are  greatly  more  infelHble  within 
theu-  proper  spheres  than  the  higher,  half-reasoning  animals. 
The  mathematical  bee  never  constructs  a  false  angle ;  the 
sagacious  dog  is  not  unfrequently  oui  m  his  calculations. 
The  higher  the  animal  in  the  scale,  the  greater  its  liability 
to  error.  But  it  ia  not  the  less  true,  that  no  fish,  no 
reptile,  no  mammal,  of  the  geolo^c  or  the  recent  ages, 
ever  so  failed  in  working  out  the  pui-poses  it  was  created 
to  serve,  as  man  has  failed  in  working  out  Ms/  fiirther,  in 
no  creature  save  in  man  does  there  exist  that  war  of  the 
mind  between  appetite  and  duty  of  which  the  Apostle  so 
consciously  complained.  And  we  must  seek  an  explanation 
of  these  twin  facts  in  that  original  fi-eedom  of  the  will 
which,  while  it  rendered  man  capable  of  being  of  choice 
God's  fellow-worker,  also  confen-ed  on  him  an  ability  of 
ohooMng  not  to  work  with  God.  And  his  choice  of  not 
worldng  with  him,  or  of  working  against  him,  being  once 
fi-eely  made,  we  may  see  how,  fi-om  man's  very  constitution 
and  nature,  as  an  mtelligcnce  united  to  matter  that  in- 
creases his  kind  from  generation  to  generation  in  vu-tue 
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of  the  ori^nal  law,  the  ability  of  again  working  with  Ckid 
might  be  forever  destroyed,  Aud  thus  man's  genei'al 
condition  as  a  lapsed  creature  may  be  as  miequivocally  a 
consequence  of  man's  own  act,  as  the  condition  of  indi- 
viduals bom  fiee,  but  doomed  to  slaveiy  in  punishment  of 
their  offences,  is  a  consequence  of  their  own  acts,  A  brief 
enrvey  of  the  many-colored  and  vaiiously-placed  human 
family,  as  at  present  distributed  on  the  earth,  may  enable 
us  in  some  degree  to  conceive  of  a  matter  which,  involving, 
as  it  does,  that  master  problem  of  moral  science,  the  origin 
of  evil,  seems,  as  I  have  said,  not  to  be  ^ven  to  man  fijUy 
to  comprehend. 

"The  different  races  of  mankind,"  says  Humboldt,  em- 
ploying, let  mo  remark,  the  language  of  the  distinguished 
Gei-nian  naturalist  Miiller,  to  ^ve  expression  to  the  view 
which  he  himself  adopts,  —  "  the  different  races  of  mankind 
are  not  different  species  of  a  genus,  but  forms  of  one  sole 
species."  "The  human  species,"  says  Cuvier,  "  appears  to 
be  single."  "When  we  compare,"  says  Pritchard,  "all 
the  fects  and  observations  which  have  been  heretofore  fully 
established  as  to  the  specific  instincts  and  separate  psycliicid 
endowments  of  all  the  distinct  tribes  of  sentient  beings  in 
the  imiverse,  we  are  entitled  to  draw  confidently  the  con- 
clusion, that  all  human  races  are  of  one  species  and  one 
family."  "God  hath  made  of  one  blood,"  sdd  the  Apostle 
Paul,  in  addressing  himself  to  the  ilite  of  Athena,  "  all 
nations,  for  to  dwell  on  the  fiice  of  all  the  earth."  Such, 
on  this  special  head,  is  the  testimony  of  Revelation,  and 
such  the  conclusion  of  om'  highest  scientific  authorities. 
The  question  has,  indeed,  been  raised  in  these  latter  times, 
whether  each  species  of  animals  may  not  have  been  origi- 
nally created,  not  by  single  pairs  or  in  single  centres,  but  by 
several  pairs  and  in  several  centra,  and,  of  course,  the 
human  species  among  the  rest  ?    And  the  ^xery,  —  for  in 
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reality  it  amounts  to  nothing  more,  —  has  been  favorably 
entei-tflined  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  On  purely 
scientific  grounda  it  is  of  course  difficult  to  prove  a  negative 
in  the  case,  just  aa  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  a  negative 
were  the  question  to  be,  whether  the  planet  Venus  was  not 
composed  of  quarta*rock,  or  the  planet  Mars  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone?  But  the  portion  of  the  problem  really  solvable 
by  science,  —  the  identity  of  the  human  race  under  all  its 
conditions,  and  in  all  its  varieties,  —  science  has  solved.  It 
has  determined  that  all  the  various  tribes  of  man  are  but 
forms  of  a  single  species.  And  in  the  definition  of  species, 
— waiving  the  Arnerlcan  doiibt  until  it  shall  at  least 
become  something  more, — I  am  content  to  follow  the 
higher  aiithorities.  ""We  unite,"  says  M,  de  Candolle, 
"  under  the  designation  of  a  species,  all  those  individuala 
that  mutually  bear  to  each  other  so  close  a  resemblance  as 
to  allow  of  our  supposing  that  they  may  liave  proceeded 
originally  from  a  single  being  or  a  single  pair."  "A 
species,"  says  Buffon,  "ia  a  constant  saceession  of  indi- 
viduals similai-  to  and  capable  of  reproducing  each  other." 
"A  speeies,"  says  Cuvier,  "ia  a  succesaon  of  individnala 
which  i-eproduces  and  pei-petuates  itself." 

Now,  all  history  and  all  tradition,  so  far  as  they  throw 
light  on  the  question  at  all,  agree  in  showing  that  the 
centre  in  which  the  human  speeies  originated  miist  have 
been  somewhere  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  East,  not 
far  distant  fi'om  the  Caucasian  group  of  mountains.  All 
the  old  seats  of  civilization, — that  of  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  —  are  spread  out  around  this 
centre.  And  it  is  certainly  a  circumstance  worthy  of 
notice,  and  surely  not  without  bearing  on  the  physical 
condition  of  primeval  humanity,  that  in  this  centre  we  find 
a  variety  of  the  species  which  naturaliBts  of  the  highest 
standing  regard  as  fundamentally  typical  of  the  highest 
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races  of  the  globe.  "TJio  natives  of  the  CaTioasua,"  says 
Cuvier,  "are  even  now  considered  as  the  handsomest  on 
earth."  And  wherever  man  has,  if  I  may  so  speak,  fatten 
least,  —  wherever  he  has  retained,  at  least  intellectually, 
the  Divine  image, — this  Caucasian  type  of  feature  and 
figure,  with,  of  course,  certain  national  modifications,  he 
also  retams.  It  was  developed  in  a  remarkable  degi'ee 
MQong  the  old  Greeks,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  busts  of 
some  of  their  handsomer  men ;  and  stOI  more  remarkably 
in  their  bemt  ideal  of  beauty,  as  exemplified  in  the  statuea 
of  their  gods.  We  see  it  also,  though  dashed  mth  a 
shade  of  severity,  in  the  strong  fonns  and  stern  features 
of  monarchs  that  reigned  of  old  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
as  brought  to  light  in  their  impressive  effigies  by  the  exca- 
vations of  Hawlinson  and  Layard.  And  ftirther,  though 
somewhat  modified  by  the  Afi-iean  dash,  we  detect  it  in 
the  colossal  statues  of  Egypt.  Nor,  as  shown  by  Egyptian 
pamtings  still  fresh  in  color  and  outline,  was  it  less  trace- 
able in  the  ancient  Jewish  countenance  and  figure.  It  is 
still  palpable,  too,  amid  aH  the  minor  peculiarities  of  national 
physiognomy,  in  the  various  peoples  of  Europe.  Wo  may 
see  it  in  our  own  country,  though,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
ti'uly  tells  us, — 

le  monnti^  band. 

It  walks,  however,  the  boards  of  our  Parliament  Honse  here 
in  a  very  respectable  type  of  Caucasian  man ;  fmd  all  agree 
that  nowhere  else  in  modem  Europe  is  it  to  be  found  more 
true  to  its  original  contour  than  among  the  high-bred  aiis- 
tocracy  of  England,  especially  among  the  female  members 
of  the  class.  Looking,  then,  at  the  entire  evidence,  —  at 
the  admitted  fiiet  that  the  Circassians  of  the  present  day 
are  an  eminently  handsome  people,  —  that  the  old  Greeks, 
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Ninevites,  Egyptians,  Jews,  Komaiis,  and  mth  these  all  the 
modera  nations  of  Europe,  are  hut  the  vailetiea  of  the 
central  race  that  have  retained  in  greatest  perfection  the 
ori^nal  traits, — I  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  this  Caucasian  type  was  the  type  of  Adamio 
man.  Adam,  the  father  of  majikind,  was  no  sqnalid  savage 
of  doubtful  humanity,  but  a  noble  specimen  of  man ;  and 
Eve  a  soft  Circassian  beauty,  but  exquisitely  lovely  beyond 
the  lot  of  fallen  humanity. 

"  The  loveliest  pair 
That  ever  yet  in  love's  embraces  met : 
Adam,  tlie  goodliest  man  of  men  sineo  liom 
His  sons;  the  fairest  of  her  daugUtera  live." 

I  know  not  whether  I  should  add  what  follows.  It  has 
been  said  that  Luke,  the  "beloved  physician,"  was  also  a 
painter.  It  has  been  said  that  that  traditionaiy,  time- 
honored  form,  wliieh  we  at  once  recognize  in  the  pictures 
of  the  old  masters  as  that  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
ho  in  reality  bore  when  he  walked  this  earth  in  the  flesh. 
I  know  not  what  degree  of  probabihty  attaches  to  the 
belief.  I  know  not  whether  the  traditionary  form  be  in 
reality  the  true  one.  This,  however,  I  know,  that  if  such 
was  the  fonn  which  the  adorable  Redeemer  assumed  when 
he  took  to  hunself  a  real  body  and  a  reasonable  soul,  the 
second  Adam,  like  the  first,  exempUfied,  when  upon  eaiih, 
the  perfect  tyjjo  of  Caucasian  man. 

Let  mo  next  remark,  that  the  further  we  remove  from 
the  original  centre  of  the  race,  the  more  degraded  and  sunk 
do  we  find  the  several  varieties  of  humanity.  "We  must 
set  wholly  aside,  in  our  survey,  the  disturbing  element  of 
modern  emigration,  Caucasian  man  has  been  pressing  out- 
wards. In  the  backwoods  of  America,  in  Southern  A&ica, 
in  Australia,  and  in  the  Polynesian  islands,  the  old  Adamio 
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type  has  been  asserting  Us  superiority,  and  anniliilating 
before  it  the  degraded  ra«es.  But  taking  into  accoimt 
merely  the  aboriginal  varieties,  it  eeenis  to  be  a  genei-al 
rale,  that  tlie  fui-ther  ive  remove  in  any  direction  from  the 
Adamio  centre,  the  more  animalized  and  sunk  do  we  find 
the  various  tribes  or  races.  Contrary  to  tho  conceptions  of 
the  assertors  of  the  development  hypothesis,  we  ascertain, 
aa  we  proceed  outwards,  that  the  course  is  not  one  of  pro- 
gresMOn  from  the  low  to  the  high,  but  of  descent  from  the 
high  to  the  low.  Passing  northwards,  we  meet,  where  the 
lichen-covered  land  projects  into  the  frozen  ocean,  with  the 
diminutive  Lapa,  squat,  ungraceful,  with  their  flat  features 
Bunnoanted  by  pyramidal  skulls  of  small  capacity,  and,  as  a 
race,  unfitted  for  the  arta  either  of  peace  or  war.  We  meet 
also  mth  the  timid  Namollas,  with  noses  so  flat  as  to  be 
scarce  visible  in  the  women  and  children  of  the  race ;  and 
with  the  swarthy  Kamtschatkana,  with  their  broad  faces, 
protnberant  bellies,  and  thin,  ill-formed  legs.  Passing  south- 
wards, we  come  to  the  negro  tribes,  with  their  sooty  skins, 
broad  noses,  thick  lips,  projecting  jawbones,  and  partially- 
webbed  fingera.  And  then  we  find  oaraelves  among  the 
squalid  Hottentots,  repulsively  ugly,  and  begi-immed  with 
filth  ;  or  the  still  more  miserable  Bushmen.  Passing  east- 
wai'ds,  after  taking  leave  of  the  Persian  and  Indian  branches 
of  the  Cancaaan  race,  we  meet  with  the  squat  Mongolian, 
with  his  high  cheek  bones  set  on  a  broad  fece,  and  his  com- 
pressed, unintellectual,  pig-like, eyes;  or  encounter,  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago  or  the  Australian  interior,  the  pitiably 
low  Alforian  races,  with  their  narrow,  retreating  foreheads, 
slim,  feeble  limbs,  and  baboon-like  faces.  Or,  finally,  passing 
westward,  we  find  the  large-jawed,  copper-colored  Indians 
of  the  New  World,  vigorous  in  some  of  the  northern  tribes 
as  animals,  though  feeble  as  men,  hut  gi'adually  sinking  in 
southern  America,  as  among  the  wild  Caribs  or  f 
23* 
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ArBucaas;  till  at  the  oxtromity  of  tlie  continent  we  find, 
naked  and  shivering  among  tlieir  enows,  the  liideona,  small- 
eyed,  emali-Iimbed,  flat-headed  Fuegiaaa,  perhaps  the  most 
"wretched  of  human  creatnres.  And  all  these  varieties  of  the 
species,  in  which  we  find  humanity  "fsdlen,"  according  to  the 
poet,  "  into  disgi'a«e,"  are  varieties  that  have  lapsed  from  the 
original  Cauca^an  type.  They  are  all  the  descendants  of 
man  aa  God  created  him ;  but  they  do  not  exemplify  man 
as  God  ci-eated  hira.  They  do  not  represent,  save  in  hideons 
caricature,  the  glorious  creatui'O  moulded  of  old  by  the 
hand  of  the  Divine  Worker.  They  are  fallen, — degraded; 
many  of  them,  as  races,  hopelessly  lost.  For  all  experience 
sei-ves  to  show,  that  when  a  tribe  of  men  falls  beneath  a 
certain  level,  it  cannot  come  into  competition  with  civilized 
man,  pressing  outwards  from  his  old  centres  to  possess  the 
earth,  without  becoming  extinct  before  Iiim,  Sunk  beneath 
acertiun  level,  as  in  the  forests  of  America,  in  Van  Dienian's 
Land,  in  Ifew  South  Wales,  and  among  the  Bushmen  of 
the  Cape,  the  experience  of  more  than  a  htmdred  years 
demonstrates  that  its  destiny  is  extinction, — not  rratoration. 
Individuals  may  be  recovered  by  the  laboi-s  of  some  zealous 
missionary ;  but  it  is  the  fate  of  the  race,  after  a  few  gen- 
erations, to  disappear.  It  has  lallen  too  hopelessly  low  to 
be  restored.  There  remain  curious  traces  in  the  New 
World  of  these  pei-ished  tribes.  The  Bible,  translated  into 
an  old  Indian  language,  from  which  the  devoted  David 
Br^nerd  taught  so  successfully  a  nation  of  Red  Men,  still 
exists;  bnt  it  spealisin  a  dead  tongue,  which  no  one  can  now 
underHtand ;  for  the  nation  to  whom  he  preached  has  become 
extinct.  And  Humboldt  tells  ns,  in  refeiTing  to  a  perished 
tribe  of  South  America,  that  there  lived  in  1806,  when  he 
visited  their  country,  an  old  parrot  in  Maypures,  which 
could  not  be  understood,  because,  as  the  natives  infoi-med 
lum,  it  spoke  the  language  of  the  Atures.    Tribes  of  the 
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aborigines  of  Australia  have  wholly  disappeared  during  the 
present  generation ;  and  I  remember  seeing  it  stated  in  a 
newspaper  pai-agraph,  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago,  that 
the  last  male  survivor  of  the  natives  of  Tasmania  was  at 
that  time  in  the  latter  stages  of  consumption. 

But  if  man,  in  at  least  the  more  degraded  varieties  of 
the  race,  he  so  palpably  not  what  the  Creator  originally 
made  him,  by  whom,  then,  was  he  made  the  poor  lost 
creatore  which  in  these  races  we  iind  him  to  be  ?  He  was 
made  what  he  is,  I  reply,  by  man  himself;  and  this,  in  many 
instamces,  by  a  process  which  we  may  see  every  day  taking 
place  among  oui-selves  in  individujils  and  families,  though 
happily,  not  in  races.  Man's  nature  again, — to  employ  the 
condensed  statement  of  the  poet, — has  been  bound  last  in 
fate,  but  his  ■will  has  been  left  free.  He  is  free  either  to 
resign  himself  to  the  indolence  and  eelf-indulgenoe  so  natural 
to  the  species ;  or,  "  spurning  delights,  to  live  laborions 
days ;" — free  either  to  sink  into  ignorant  sloth,  dependent 
uselessness,  and  self-induced  imbecility,  bodily  and  mental, 
or  to  assert  by  honest  labor  a  noble  independence, — to 
seek  after  knowledge  as  for  hidden  treasures,  and,  in  the 
search,  to  sharpen  his  faculties  and  invigorate  his  mind. 
And  while  we  see  around  us  some  men  addresdng  them- 
selves with  stout,  brave  hearts  to  what  Carlyle  terms,  with 
homely  vigor,  their  "heavy  job  of  work,"  and,  by  denying 
themselves  many  an  insidious  indulgence,  doing  it  effectii- 
ally  and  well,  and  rearing  up  well-taught  families  in  useful- 
ness and  comfort,  to  be  the  stay  of  the  ftitare,  we  see  other 
men  yielding  to  the  ignoble  solicitations  of  appetite  or  of 
nd  1  1  becoming  worse  than  useless  themselves,  and 

h  far  nta  f  ignorant,  immoi'al,  and  worse  than  useless 
f  n  h  Tl  vandering  vagrants  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
I  n  n  1  ve  been  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
h  d  ao  1  ;  the  hereditary  paupers  of  England,  —  a 
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vastly  more  nuraeroua  class,  — have  become,  in  a  coiisiclcr- 
able  degree,  a  sept  distinct  from  the  general  community ; 
and  in  all  onr  large  towns  there  are  certain  per  centages 
of  the  population, — imhapplly  ever  increasing  per  centres, 
—  that,  darkened  in  mind  and  embrnted  in  sentiment,  are 
widely  recognized  as  emphatically  the  dangei'oua  classes  of 
the  community.  And  lot  us  rcmemher  that  we  are  witness- 
ing in  these  instances  no  newthingm  the  history  of  the 
species:  every  period  since  that  of  the  vagabond  Cain 
has  had  its  waife  and  stragglei's,  who  fell  behind  in  the 
general  mai'ch.  In  circumstances  such  as  obtained  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  human  family,  all  the  existing  nomades 
and  paupers  of  our  country  would  have  passed  into  distinct 
races  of  men.  For  in  the  coui-ae  of  a  few  generations  their 
forms  and  complexions  would  begin  to  tell  of  the  self- 
induced  degradation  that  had  taken  place  in  their  minds ; 
and  in  a  few  ages  more  they  would  have  become  pemiiment 
vaiieties  of  tlie  species.  There  are  cases  in  which  not  more 
than  from  two  to  three  centuries  have  been  found  sufficient 
thoroughly  to  alter  the  original  physiognomy  of  a  i-ace. 
"On  the  plantation  of  Ulster  in  1611,  and  afterwards,  on 
the  success  of  the  British  agMnst  the  rebels  in  1641  and 
1689,"  says  »  shrewd  wiiter  of  the  present  day,  himself  an 
Irishman,  "  great  multitudes  of  the  native  Irish  were  driven 
from  Annagh  and  the  south  of  Down,  into  the  mountsunous 
tract  extending  from  the  Barony  of  Fleura  eastward  to  the 
sea;  on  the  other  side  of  the  kingdom  the  same  race  were 
exposed  to  the  worst  effects  of  hunger  and  ignorance,  the 
two  great  bratalizers  of  the  human  race.  The  descen- 
dants of  these  exiles  are  now  distinguished  physically  by 
great  degradation.  They  ai-e  remarkable  for  open,  project- 
ing mouths,  with  prominent  teeth  and  exposed  gums ;  and 
their  advandng  cheek  bones  and  depressed  noses  bear  bar- 
baiism  on  their  veiy  front.     In  Sligo  and  northern  Mayo 
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the  consequences  of  the  two  centuries  of  degradation  and 
hardship  exhibit  themselves  in  the  whole  physical  condition 
of  the  people,  affectmg  not  only  the  features,  but  the  frame. 
Five  feet  two  inches  on  an  average, — pot-bellied,  bow-leg- 
ged, abortively  featured,  their  clothing  a  wisp  of  rags, — 
these  spectres  of  a  people  that  were  once  well-grown,  able- 
bodied,  and  comely,  stalk  abroad  into  the  daylight  of  civil- 
ization, the  annual  apparition  of  Irish  ugliness  and  Irish 
want." 

Such  ia  man  as  man  himself  has  made  him,  —  not  man  as 
he  came  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator.  In  mimy  instances 
the  degradation  has  been  volxmtaiy ;  in  others  it  has  heen 
forced  upon  families  and  races  by  the  iron  hand  of  oppres- 
™n;  in  almost  all, — whether  eelf-chosen  by  the  parents 
or  imposed  npon  them, — the  children  and  the  children's 
children  have,  as  a  matter  of  inevitable  necessity,  been 
horn  to  it.  For,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Sciiptural 
doctrine  on  this  special  head,  it  is  a  fiict  broad  and  palpable 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  that  pai-ents  do  occupy  a  federal 
poation;  and  that  the  lapsed  progenitors,  when  cut  off 
from  civilization  and  all  external  interference  of  a  missionary 
character,  become  the  founders  of  a  lapsed  race.  The 
iniquities  of  the  parents  ai-e  visited  upon  the  children. 
Aud  in  all  such  instances  it  ia  man  left  to  the  freedom  of 
liis  own  will  that  ia  the  deteriorator  of  man.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Fall,  in  its  purely  theologio  aspect,  is  a  doctrine 
which  must  bo  apprehended  by  faith;  but  it  is  at  least 
something  to  find  that  the  analogies  of  science,  instead  of 
running  counter  to  it,  run  in  exactly  the  same  line.  It  is 
one  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  that  nature  of  man 
which  the  Creator  "  bound  fast  in  fate,"  while  he  left  free 
his  will,  that  the  free  -will  of  the  parent  should  become  the 
destiny  of  the  cliild. 

But  the  subject  is  one  in  which  we  can  see  onr  way  as 
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but  "  through  a  glass  dai-Idy."  Nay,  it  is  possible  that  the 
master  problem  which  it  involves  no  created  intelligence 
can  thoroughly  unlock.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  the 
"  poet's  heart "  is  infoi-med  by  a  "  ten-ible  sagacity ; "  and 
I  am  at  times  disposed  to  regard  Milton's  conception  of  the 
perplexity  of  the  fallen  spuits,  when  reasoning  on  "  fixed 
fate,  &ee  ivill,  foreknowledge  absolute,"  and  finding  "no 
end  in  wandei-ing  mazes  lost,"  much  rather  as  a  sober  ti-uth 
caught  from  the  invisible  world,  than  as  mei-ely  an  inge- 
nious fency.  The  late  Robert  Montgomery  lias  rather  un- 
happily chosen  Satan  as  one  of  the  themes  of  his  muse ; 
and  in  his  long  poem,  designated  in  its  second  title  "Intel- 
lect without  God,"  he  has  set  that  personage  a-reasoning 
in  a  style  which,  I  fear,  more  completely  demonstrates  the 
absence  of  God  than  the  presence  of  intellect.  It  has, 
however,  sometimes  occurred  to  me,  that  a  poet  of  the 
larger  calibre,  who  to  the  Divine  feculty  and  vision  added 
such  a  knowledge  of  geologic  science  as  tliat  which  Virgil 
possessed  of  the  Natui"al  History  of  liis  time,  or  as  that 
which  Milton  possessed  of  the  general  learning  of  hia, 
might  find,  in  a  somewhat  similar  subject,  the  matenals  of  a 
poem  which  "  posterity  would  not  willingly  let  die."  There 
is  one  of  the  satirists  justly  severe  on  a  class  of  critics 

"  Who,  drily  plain,  without  Inventlon'fl  aid, 
WritB  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  Ire  made." 

Bat  at  some  risk  of  rendenng  myself  obnoxious  to  his 
censure,  I  shall  attempt  indicating  at  least  the  general 
scope  and  character  of  what  the  schoolmen  might  terra 
a  possible  poem ;  which,  if  vivified  by  the  genius  of  some 
of  the  higher  masters  of  the  lyre,  broad  of  faculty,  and 
at  once  great  poets  and  great  men,  might  prove  one 
precious  boon  more  to  the  world,  suited,  conformably  to 
the  special  demands  of  these  latter  times,  to 
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"  assert  Eternal  Providence, 
And  juEtiiy  tho  ways  of  God  lo  mao." 

There  lias  l»eeii  'war  among  the  intelligences  of  Gocl's 
spiritual  creation,  Ludfer,  son  of  the  moraing,  has  fallen 
like  fire  from  heaven;  and  oui-  present  eai-th,  existing  as 
a  halfextinguished  hell,  has  received  him  and  his  angels. 
Dead  matter  exists,  and  in  the  unenibodied  spirits  vitality 
exists;  but  not  yet  in  all  tho  universe  of  God  has  the 
vitality  been  united  to  the  matter ;  animal  life,  to  even  the 
profound  apprehension  of  the  fallen  angel,  is  an  incon- 
ceivable idea.  Meanwhile,  as  the  scarce  reckoned  cen- 
turies roll  by,  vacantly  and  dull,  like  the  cheerless  days 
and  nights  over  the  head  of  some  miLappy  captive,  the 
miserable  prisoners  of  our  planet  become  aware  that  there 
is  a  slow  change  taking  place  in  the  condition  of  their 
prison-house.  Where  a  low,  dark  archipelago  of  islands 
raise  their  Sat  backs  over  the  thermal  waters,  the  heat 
glows  less  intensely  than  of  old ;  tho  red  fire  bursts  forth 
less  frequently ;  the  dread  eai-thquako  shakes  more  i-arely ; 
save  in  a  few  centres  of  intenser  action,  the  great  deep  no 
longer  boils  hke  a  pot ;  and  though  the  heavens  are  still 
shut  out  by  a  gi-ay  ceiling  of  tliick  vapor,  through  which 
sun  or  moon  never  yet  appeared,  a  less  gloomy  twilight 
struggles  at  noonday  through  the  enveloping  cloud,  and 
falls  more  cheerfully  than  heretofore  upon  land  and  sea. 
At  length  thero  comes  a  morning  in  which  great  ocean 
and  the  scattered  islands  declai-o  that  God  the  Creator 
had  descended  to  visit  the  earth.  The  hitherto  verdureless 
land  beai-s  the  green  flush  of  vegetation;  and  there  are 
creeping  things  among  the  trees.  Nor  is  tho  till  now 
unexampled  mystery  of  animal  life  absent  from  the  sounds 
and  bays.  It  is  the  highest  intelligences  that  manifest  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  works  of  the  All  "Wise.  Kor  can 
we  doubt  that  on  that  morning  of  ci'eative  mii-acle,  in  which 
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matter  and  -vitality  were  first  tiiiited  in  the  bonds  of  3 
strange  wedlock,  the  compreliensive  intellect  of  the  great 
Mien  spirit — profound  and  active  beyond  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity —  wonld  have  found  ample  employment  ui  attempt- 
ing to  fitthom  the  vast  mystery,  and  In  vainly  askuig  what 
these  strange  things  might  mean. 

"With  how  much  of  wonder,  aa  scene  succeeded  scene, 
and  creation  followed  creation,  —  as  life  sprang  out  of 
death,  and  death  ont  of  life, — must  not  that  acute  Intel- 
ligence have  watched  the  coarse  of  the  Divine  Worter, 
— scornful  of  spirit  and  full  of  enmity,  and  yet  aware, 
in  the  inner  depths  of  hia  intellect,  that  what  he  dared 
insultingly  to  depreciate,  he  yet  feiled,  in  its  ultimate 
end  and  i>urpose,  adequately  to  comprehend  I  Standing 
hi  the  presence  of  unsolved  mysteiy,  imdei-  the  chiU  and 
withering  shadow  of  that  secret  of  the  Lord  which  waa 
not  with  him,  how  thoroughly  mnst  he  not  have  seen,  and 
with  what  bitter  malignity  felt,  that  the  grasp  of  the 
Almighty  was  still  upon  him,  and  that  in  the  ever  varying 
problem  of  creation,  which,  with  all  his  powers,  he  failed 
to  unlock,  and  which,  as  age  succeeded  age,  remained  an 
unsolved  jiroblem  still,  tho  Divine  Master  against  whom  he 
had  rebelled,  but  from  whose  presence  it  was  in  vain  to 
flee,  emphatically  spake  to  him,  as  in  an  afler  age  to  the 
patriarch  Job,  and,  with  the  quiet  dignity  of  the  Infinite, 
challenged  him  either  to  do  or  to  know  I  "  Shall  he  tliat 
contendeth  with  the  Almighty  instruct  him?  I-Ie  that 
reproveth  God,  Jet  him  answer,  Knowest  thou  the  ordi- 
nances of  Heaven  ?  or  canst  thou  set  the  dominion  thereof 
in  the  earth?"  With  what  wild  thoughts  must  that 
restless  and  unhappy  spirit  have  wandered  amid  the 
tangled  maaes  of  the  old  carboniferous  forests !  With 
what  bitter  mockeries  must  he  have  watched  tlie  fierce 
waM  wliich  raged  in  their  sluggish  waters,  iunoog  ri 
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creatures  horrid  with  trenchant  teeth,  bai'bed  sting,  and 
sharp  spine,  and  enveloped  in  glittering  annor  of  plate  and 
scale!  And  how,  as  generation  after  generation  passed 
away,  and  ever  and  anon  the  ocean  rolled  where  the  land 
had  been,  or  the  land  rose  to  possess  tlie  ancient  seats  of 
the  ocean, — how,  when  looking  back  upon  myriads  of 
ages,  and  when  calling  np  in  memory  what  once  had  been, 
the  features  of  earth  seemed  scarce  more  fixed  to  his  view 
than  the  featm-ea  of  the  sky  in  a  day  of  dappled,  breeze- 
home  clouds, — how  must  he  have  felt,  as  he  became 
conscious  that  the  earth  was  fast  ripening,  and  that,  as  its 
foundations  became  stable  on  the  abyss,  it  was  made  by 
the  Creator  a  home  of  higher  and  yet  higher  fonna  of 
existence,-^ how  must  he  have  felt,  if,  like  some  old  augur 
looking  into  the  inner  mysteries  of  animal  life,  with  their 
strange  prophecies,  the  ti"uth  had  at  length  buret  upon  him, 
that  reasoning,  accountable  man  was  fast  coming  to  the 
birth,  —  man,  the  moral  agent,  —  man,  the  ultimate  work 
and  end  of  creation,  —  man,  a  creature  in  whom,  as  in  the 
inferior  animals,  vitality  was  to  be  united  to  matter,  but 
in  whom  also,  as  in  no  inferior  animal,  responsibility  was 
to  be  united  to  vitality !  How  must  expectancy  have 
quickened, — how  must  solicitude  have  grown, — when, 
after  the  dynasty  of  the  fish  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
■  of  the  reptile,  and  that  of  the  reptile  by  the 
'  of  the  sagacious  mammal,  a  time  had  at  length 
amved  when  the  earth  had  become  fixed  and  stable,  and 
the  proud  waves  of  ocean  had  been  stayed, — when,  after 
species  and  genera  in  both  kingdoms  had  been  increased 
tenfold  beyond  the  precedent  of  any  former  age,  tlie 
Creative  Hand  seemed  to  pause  in  its  working,  and  the 
finished  creation  to  demand  its  lord!  Even  at  this  late 
period,  how  strange  may  not  the  doubts  and  uncei-tainties 
have  been  that  remained  to  dai'ken  the  mind  of  the  lost 
24 
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Spirit!  It  was  according  to  his  experience,  —  stretched 
backwards  to  the  first  beginnings  of  organic  vitality,  and 
coextensive,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  with  God's  spiritual 
universe,  —  that  all  animals  should  die, — that  all  morai 
agenU  should  live.  How,  in  this  new  creature,  —  this 
prodigy  of  creation,  who  was  to  unite  what  never  hefore 
had  been  united,  —  the  natnre  of  the  animals  tliat  clie  with 
the  standing  and  responsibility  of  the  moral  agents  that 
live, —  how,  in  this  partaker  of  the  donble  nature,  was  the 
discrepancy  to  be  reconciled  ?  How,  in  this  matter,  were 
the  opposite  claims  of  life  and  death  to  be  adjusted,  or 
the  absolute  immortality,  wliich  cannot  admit  of  degrees, 
to  be  made  to  meet  with  and  shade  into  the  mortality 
which,  let  us  extend  the  term  of  previous  vitality  as  we 
may,  must  forever  involve  the  antagonistic  idea  of  final 
annihilation  and  the  ceasing  to  be  ? 

At  length  creation  receives  its  deputed  monarch.  For, 
moulded  by  God's  own  finger,  and  in  God's  own  likeneas, 
man  enters  upon  the  scene,  an  exquisite  creature,  rich  in 
native  faculty,  pregnant  with  the  yet  undeveloped  seeds 
of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge,  tender  of  heart  and  pure 
of  spirit,  foi-med  to  hold  high  communion  ivith  his  Creator, 
and  to  breathe  abroad  his  soul  in  sympathy  over  all  that 
the  Creator  had  made.  And  yet,  left  to  the  freedom  of 
his  own  will,  there  is  a  weakness  in  the  flesh  that  betrays 
his  earthly  lineage.  It  is  into  the  dust  of  the  ground  that 
the  living  soul  has  been  breathed.  Tlio  son  of  the  soil, 
who,  like  the  inferior  animals,  his  siibjeots,  sleeps  and 
wakes,  and  can  feel  thu-st  and  hunger,  and  the  weai-iness 
of  toil,  and  the  sweets  of  rest,  and  who  come  under  the 
general  law,  "increase  and  multiply,"  pi-omulgated  of  old 
to  them,  stands  less  firmly  than  the  immaterial  spirita  stood 
of  old;  and  yet  even  they  rebelled  ag^st  Heaven,  and 
fell.    There  awakes  a  grim  hope  in  the  sullen  lord  of  the 
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fii-st  revolt.  Ages  beyond  tale  or  recltoning  has  this 
temple  of  creation  been  in  tnilding.  Long  have  its  mute 
prophecies  in  iishes  and  in  creeping  things,  in  bird  and  in 
beast,  told  of  coming  man,  its  final  object  and  end.  And 
nov  there  needeth  but  one  blow,  and  the  whole  edifice 
is  desti-oyed,  God's  purposes  marred  and  frustrated,  and 
this  new  favorite  of  earth  dashed  back  to  the  dust  out 
of  which  he  was  created,  and  brought,  like  the  old,  extinct 
races,  under  the  eternal  law  of  death.  Armed  with  the 
experience  in  evil  of  unsummed  ages,  the  Tempter  plies 
his  work :  nor  is  it  to  low  or  ignoble  appetites  that  he 
appeals.  It  is  to  the  newly-fonned  creature's  thirst  for 
knowledge ;  it  is  to  his  love  stronger  than  death.  The  wiles 
of  the  Old  Serpent  prevail ;  man  falls  prostrate  before 
him;  creation  trembles;  and  then  from  amid  the  trees 
of  the  garden  comes  the  voice  of  God.  And  lo !  in 
an  enigma  mysterious  and  dark  a  new  dispensation  of 
prophecy  be^ns.  Victims  bleed ;  altars  smoke ;  the  tab- 
ei'nacle  arises  amid  the  white  tents  of  the  desert ;  the 
temple  ascends  all  glorious  on  the  heights  of  Mount  Zioo ; 
prophet  after  prophet  deelai'es  his  message.  At  length, 
in  the  fiilness  of  time,  the  Messiah  comes ;  and,  in  satisfy- 
ing the  law,  and  in  fulfilling  all  righteousness,  and  in 
bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light,  abundantly  shows 
forth  that  the  terminal  dynasty  of  all  creation  had  been  of 
old  foreordained,  ere  the  foundations  of  the  world,  to 
possess  for  its  eternal  lord  and  monarch,  not  primeval  man, 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  but  God,  made  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  in  the  fonn  of  primeval  man.  But  how  breaks 
on  the  baffled  Tempter  the  sublime  revelation?  "Wearily 
did  he  toil, —darkly  did  he  devise,  and  take,  in  his  great 
misery,  deep  counsel  against  the  Almighty;  and  yet  all 
the  while,  while  striving  and  resisting  as  an  enemy,  has 
he  been  wielded  as   a  tool;   when,  glai'ing  aloof  in  his 
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proud  rebellion,  the  grasp  of  the  Omnipotent  has  heen 
upon  him,  and  the  Eternal  Purposes  have  encompassed 
Mm,  and  he  has  been  ■working  out,  all  unwittingly,  the 
foreordsuned  decree.  "For  oar  Grod  malseth  the  wrath 
of  the  wicked  to  pmse  him,  and  the  remainder  thereof 
doth  he  restrain." 

But  enongh,  for  the  present,  of  the  poems  that  might 
be.  Pei-mit  me,  however,  to  add,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  most  suggestive,  and  certainly  not  least  powerful,  of 
English  thinkei-s,  that  "a  fiiU  of  some  sort  or  other,  —  the 
creation,  as  it  were,  of  the  non-absolute,  —  is  the  funda- 
mental poatalate  of  the  moral  history  of  man.  Without 
this  hypothesis,"  he  adds,  "  man  is  unintelligible, — mth  it 
every  phenomenon  is  explicable.  The  mystery  itself  is  too 
profound  for  human  insight."  Such,  in  tliis  matter,  was 
the  ultimate  judgment  of  a  man  who  in  youth  had  enter- 
tained very  opposite  views, — the  poet  Coleridge. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  inferences  of  the  geologist 
militate  agiunst  those  of  the  theologian.  Nay,  not  tlioae 
of  our  higher  geolo^ste  and  higher  theologians, — not 
what  our  Murchieons  and  Sedgwicks  infer  in  the  one  field, 
with  what  oui-  Chalmerses  and  Isaac  Taylors  infer  in  the 
other.  Between  the  Word  and  the  Works  of  God  there 
can  be  no  actual  disci'epancies ;  and  the  seeming  ones  are 
discernible  only  by  the  men  who  see  worst. 


The  geologist,  as  certainly  as  the  theologian,  has  a  province 
exclusively  his  own;  and  were  the  theologian  ever  to  re- 
member that  the  Scriptures  could  not  possibly  have  been 
given  to  us  as  revelations  of  scientific  truth,  seeing  that  a 
single  seientiiic  truth  they  never  yet  revealed,  and  the 
.t  that  it  must  bo  in  vain  to  seek  in  science  those 
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truths  which  lead  to  salvation,  seeing  that  in  science  these 
ti-uths  were  never  yet  found,  there  wonld  be  little  danger 
even  of  difference  among  them,  and  none  of  collision.  Nay, 
there  is,  I  donbt  not,  a  time  coming  in  which  the  Butlers 
and  Chalmerses  of  the  future  will  be  content  to  recognize 
the  geologic  field  as  that  of  their  richest  and  most  pregnant 
analogies.  It  is  with  the  history  of  the  pre-Adamic  ages 
that  geology  seta  itself  to  deal ;  and  by  carefully  conning 
the  ancient  chai-acters  graven  in  the  rocks,  and  by  decipher- 
ing the  strange  inscriptions  which  they  compose,  it  greatly 
extends  the  record  of  God's  doings  upon  the  earth.  And 
what  more  natural  to  expect,  or  rational  to  hold,  than  that 
the  Unchangeable  One  should  have  wrought  in  all  time 
after  one  general  type  and  pattern,  or  thai  that  we  may 
seek,  in  the  hope  of  finding,  meet  correspondences  and 
striking  analogies  between  his  revealed  workings  during 
the  human  period,  and  his  previous  workings  of  old  during 
the  geologic  periods, — correspondence  and  analogies  suited 
to  establish  the  identity  of  the  worker,  and,  of  com-se,  from 
that  identity  to  demonstrate  the  authenticity  of  the  revela- 
tion? Pennit  me  to  bring  out,  in  conclusion,  what  I  have 
often  thought  on  this  subject,  btit  have  not  been  able  so 
tei-sely  to  express,  in  a  brief  quotation  from  one  of  the 
most  instructive  works  of  the  present  age,  the  "Method 
of  the  Divine  Government,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Cosh:  — 
■"Science  has  a  foundation,"  says  this  solid  thinker  and 
accomplished  wiiter,  "and  so  has  religion.  Let  them  unite 
their  foundations,  and  the  barfs  will  be  broader,  and  they 
will  be  two  compartments  of  one  gi-eat  febric  reared  to  the 
glory  of  God,  Let  the  one  be  the  outer  and  the  other 
the  inner  court.  Li  the  one  let  all  look,  and  admire,  and 
adore;  and  in  the  other  let  those  who  have  faith  kneel, 
and  pray,  and  praise.  Let  the  one  be  the  sanctuary  where 
human  leai-ning  may  present  its  rich< 
24* 
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offerbg  to  God,  and  tho  other,  tlie  holiest  of  all,  sepai-atod 
from  it  by  a  veil  now  rent  in  tw^,  and  in  wliich,  on  a 
blood-sprinkled  mercy  seat,  we  pour  out  the  love  of  a  reo- 
oncUed  heart,  and  hear  tho  oracles  of  the  livmg  God." 
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LECTURE  SEVENTH. 


THE   NOACIIIA. 


TiiEEE  are  events  so  striking  in  themselves  or  from  their 
aocoQipaniments,  that  they  powerMly  impress  the  mcmoriea 
of  children  but  little  removed  fi-om  infancy,  and  are  retained 
by  them  in  a  eort  of  ti'onbled  recollection  ever  after,  how- 
ever extended  their  term  of  lii'e.  Samuel  Johnson  was  only 
two  and  a  half  years  old  when,  in  aocordanee  with  the 
belief  of  the  time,  he  was  touched  by  Queen  Anne  for  the 
"Evil;"  but  more  than  seventy  years  after,  he  could  call 
up  in  memoiy  a  dream-lilce  recollection  of  the  lady  dressed 
in  a  black  hood,  and  glittering  with  diamonds,  into  whose 
aivful  presence  he  had  been  ushered  on  that  occasion,  and 
who  had  done  for  the  cure  of  his  complaint  all  that  legiti- 
mate royalty  coiild  do.  And  an  ancient  lady  of  the  north 
country,  who  had  been  canied,  when  a  child,  in  her  nnrse's 
arms,  to  witness  the  last  witch  execution  that  took  place  in 
Scotland,  could  distinctly  tell,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a 
centuiy,  that  the  fire  was  surrounded  by  an  awe-struck 
crowd,  and  that  the  smoke  of  the  burning,  when  blown 
about  her  by  a  cross  breeze,  had  a  foul  and  suffocating 
odor.  In  this  respect  the  memory  of  infent  tribes  and 
nations  seems  to  resemble  that  of  individuals.  There  are 
cltaracters  and  events  which  impress  it  so  strongly,  that 
they  seem  never  to  be  forgotten,  but  live  as  traditions, 
sometimes  mayhap  veiy  vague,  and  much  modified  by  the 
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inventions  of  an  after  time,  but  wiiicli,  in  iioating  down- 
wards to  late  ages,  always  bear  about  them  a  certain 
strong  impress  of  their  pi-istine  reality.  They  are  shadows 
that  have  become  ill  defined  fi-oni  the  vast  distance  of  the 
objects  that  cast  them, — lilse  the  shadows  of  great  birds 
flung,  in  a  summer's  day,  from  the  blue  depths  of  the  sky 
to  the  landscape  far  below, — but  whose  very  presence, 
however  diffused  they  may  have  become,  testifies  to  the 
existence  of  the  remote  realities  from  which  they  are 
thrown,  and  without  which  they  couM  have  had  no  being 
at  all.  The  old  mythologies  are  filled  with  shadowy  tradi- 
tions of  this  kind, —  ehadowa  of  the  world's  "gray  fathers," 
—  which,  like  those  shadows  seen  reflected  on  clouds  by 
travellers  who  ascend  lofty  mountains,  are  exaggerated 
into  the  most  gigantic  proportions,  and  bear  radiant  gloiies 
around  their  heads. 

There  is,  however,  one  special  tradition  which  seems  to 
be  more  deeply  impressed  and  more  widely  spread  than 
any  of  the  others.  The  destruction  of  well  nigh  the  whole 
human  race,  in  an  early  age  of  the  world's  history,  by  a 
gi-eat  deluge,  appeai-s  to  have  so  impressed  the  minds  of 
the  few  Burvivora,  and  seems  to  have  been  handed  down 
to  their  children,  in  consequence,  with  such  terror-Btruck 
impressiveness,  that  their  remote  descendants  of  the  present 
day  have  not  even  yet  forgotten  it.  It  appears  in  almost 
every  mythology,  and  lives  in  the  most  distant  coimtries, 
and  among  the  most  barbarous  tribes.  It  was  the  laudable 
ambition  of  Humboldt, — first  entertained  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  —  to  penetrate  into  distant  regions,  unknoivn 
to  the  natives  of  Europe  at  the  time,  that  he  might  aequsuut 
hhnBel^  in  fields  of  research  altogether  fresh  and  new,  with 
men  and  with  nature  in  theii-  most  iirimitive  conditions. 
In  caiiying  out  his  design,  he  jom-neyed  far  into  the 
woody  wildei-ness  that  suiTounds  the  Orinoco,  and  found 
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himself  among  tribes  of  wild  Indians  -whose  very  names 
■were  unknown  to  the  civilized  world.  And  yet  among 
eveu  these  forgotten  races  of  the  human  family  he  found 
the  tradition  of  the  deluge  still  fresh  and  distinct;  not 
confined  to  wngle  tribes,  but  general  ainoug  the  scattered 
nations  of  that  gi-eat  region,  and  intertwined  witli  curious 
additions,  suggestive  of  the  inventions  of  classic  mythology 
in  the  Old  "World,  "The  belief  in  a  gi-eat  deluge,"  we 
find  him  saying,  "is  not  confined  to  one  nation  singly, — 
the  Tam^nafls:  it  makes  part  of  a  system  of  historical 
tradition,  of  which  we  find  scattered  notions  among  the 
Maypures  of  the  great  catai'acts;  among  the  Indians  of 
the  Rio  Erevato,  which  runs  into  the  Caura;  and  among 
almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Orinoco,  When  the 
Tamanacs  are  asked  how  tlie  human  race  sm-vived  thia 
great  deluge,  —  'the  agQ  of  water''  of  the  Mexicans, — they 
say,  a  man  and  woman  saved  themselves  on  a  high  moun- 
tain CEdled  Tamanacu,  dtwated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Asiveru, 
and,  casting  behind  thmt  over  Uieir  heads  the  fraits  of  the 
mauritia  palm-tree,  they  saw  the  seeds  contained  in  these 
fruits  produce  men  and  women,  who  re-peopled  the  eai-th. 
Thus,"  adds  the  philosophic  traveller,  "  we  find  in  all  sim- 
plicity, among  nations  now  in  a  savage  state,  a  tradition 
which  the  Greeks  embellished  with  all  the  chai-ms  of 
imagination."  The  resemblance  is  certainly  veiy  striking, 
"Quit  the  temple,"  said  the  Oracle  to  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  when  they  had  consulted  it,  after  the  gi-eat  del- 
uge, regai-ding  the  mode  in  which  the  earth  was  to  be 
re-peopled,  —  "vail  your  heads,  unloose  yoni'  ^rdles,  and 
throw  behind  your  backs  the  bones  of  your  grandmother," 
Rightly  intei'preting  what  seemed  darkest  and  most  ob- 
scure in  tlie  reply,  they  took  "  stones  of  the  earth,"  and, 
casting  tbem  behind  them,  the  stones  flung  by  Deucalion 
became  men,  and  those  by  Pyrrha  became  women,  and 
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thus  the  disfumished  world  was  peopled  anew,  The  navi- 
gator always  regards  himself  as  sure  of  his  position  when 
he  has  two  landmarks  to  determine  it  by,  or  when  in  the 
open  ocean,  he  can  ascertain,  not  only  his  latitude,  but  hia 
longitude  also.  And  this  curious  American  tradition  seems 
to  have  its  two  aach  marks,  —  its  two  bisecting  lines  of 
determination,  —  to  identify  it  with  the  classic  tradition 
of  the  Old  World  that  reters  evidently  to  the  same  great 
event. 

There  are  other  portions  of  America  in  which  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Flood  is  BtOl  more  distinct  than  among  the 
foresta  of  the  Orinoco.  It  is  related  by  Herrera,  one  of 
the  Spanish  historians  of  America,  that  even  the  most 
barbarous  of  the  Brazilians  had  some  knowledge  of  a 
general  deluge ;  that  in  Peru  the  ancient  Indians  reported, 
that  many  yeai-a  before  there  were  any  Incas,  all  the  people 
were  drowned  by  a  great  flood,  save  wx  persons,  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  existing  raees,  who  were  saved  on  a  float ; 
that  among  the  Mechoa«hans  it  was  believed  that  a  single 
family  was  preserved,  dnring  the  outburst  of  the  waters,  in 
an  ark,  with  a  snfiicient  number  of  animals  to  replenish  the 
new  world;  and,  more  carious  still,  that  it  used  to  be  told 
by  the  original  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  that  "an  old  man, 
knowing  the  deluge  was  to  come,  built  a  great  sliip,  and 
went  into  it  with  his  family  and  abundance  of  animals ;  and 
that,  weaiying  during  the  continuance  of  the  flood,  he  sent 
out  a  crow,  which  at  first  did  not  return,  staying  to  feed 
on  the  dead  bodies,  but  afterwai'ds  returned  bearing  with 
it  a  green  branch."  The  resemblance  borne  by  this  last 
ti-aditlon  to  the  Mos^o  narrative  is  so  close  as  to  awaken  a 
doubt  whether  it  may  not  have  been  but  a  mere  recollection 
of  the  teacliing  of  some  early  miswonaiy.  Nor  can  its 
genuineness  now  be  tested,  seeing  that  the  race  which 
cherished  it  has  been  long  since  extinct.     It  may  be  stated, 
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however,  tliat  a  similar  suspicion  crossed  the  mind  of  Hum- 
boldt when  he  was  engaged  in  collecting  the  ti'aditions  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Orinoco ;  but  that  on  fiirther  reflection 
and  inquiiy  he  dismissed  the  doubt  as  groundless.  He 
even  set  himself  to  examine  whether  the  district  was  not  a 
fossiliferoua  one,  and  whether  beds  of  sea  shells,  or  deposits 
charged  ivith  the  petrified  remams  of  corals  or  of  Mies, 
might  not  have  originated  among  the  aborigines  some 
mere  myth  of  a  great  inundation  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  appearances  in  the  rocks.  But  he  found  that  the 
region  was  mainly  a  primary  one,  in  which  he  could  detect 
only  a  single  patch  of  sedimentary  rock,  existing  as  an 
unfossiliferoua  sandstone.  And  so,  though  little  prejudiced 
in  iavor  of  the  Mosaic  record,  he  could  not  avoid  aniving 
at  the  conclusion,  simply  in  his  chai-a^ter  as  a  philosophic 
inquii-er,  wlio  had  no  othei-  object  than  to  attain  to  the 
real  and  the  ti-ue,  that  the  legend  of  the  wild  Maypures 
and  Tamanaca  regarding  a  gi-eat  destructive  deluge  was 
simply  one  of  the  many  forms  of  that  oldest  of  traditions 
which  appears  to  be  well  nigh  coextensive  with  the  human 
femily,  and  which,  in  all  its  vaiied  editions,  seems  to  point 
at  one  and  the  same  signal  event.  Very  varied  some  of 
these  editions  ai-e.  The  inhabitants  of  Tahiti  tell,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Supreme  God,  a  long  time  ago,  being 
angry,  di-agged  the  earth  throagh  the  sea,  but  that  by  a 
happy  accident  t/teir  island  broke  off  and  was  preserved ; 
the  Indians  of  TeiTa  Firma  believe,  that  when  the  great 
deluge  took  place,  one  man,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
escaped  in  a  canoe;  and  the  Indians  of  the  N"orth  American 
lakes  hold,  that  the  father  of  all  their  tribes  being  warned 
in  a  dream  that  a  flood  was  coming,  built  a  raft,  on  which 
he  preseiTed  his  family,  and  pairs  of  all  the  animals,  and 
which  (Iiilled  about  for  many  months,  until  at  length  a 
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new  earth  was  made  for  their  reception  by  th§  "Mighty 
Man  above." 

In  that  widely  extended  portion  of  the  Old  World  over 
which  Christianity  has  apread  in  its  thi-ee  great  types,  — 
Greek,  Romish,  and  Protestant,  —  and  in  the  scai-ce  less 
extended  portion  occupied  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed, 
the  Scriptural  account  of  the  deluge,  or  the  impei-fect 
reflection  of  it  borrowed  by  the  Koran,  has,  of  course, 
supplanted  the  old  traditions.  But  outside  these  regions 
we  find  the  traditions  existing  still.  One  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Pareeea  (representatives  of  the  ancient  Per- 
uana) I'Boorda,  that  "  the  world  having  been  corrupted  by 
Ahriman  the  Evil  One,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  bring 
over  it  a  univeraal  flood  of  watei^,  that  all  impurity  might 
bo  washed  away.  Accordingly  the  rain  came  down  in 
drops  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  bull,  until  the  earth  was 
wholly  covered  ivith  water,  and  all  the  creatures  of  the 
Evil  One  perished.  And  then  the  flood  gi-adually  subsided, 
and  first  the  mount^s,  and  next  the  plains,  appeai'ed  once 
more,"  In  the  Scandinavian  Edda,  between  whose  wild 
fiibles  and  those  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees  there 
has  been  a  resemblance  traced  by  accomplished  antiquaries 
such  as  Mallet,  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  takes  a  singularly 
monstrous  form.  On  the  death  of  the  great  giant  Ymir, 
whose  flesh  and  bones  form  the  rocks  and  soils  of  the 
earth,  and  who  was  slain  by  the  early  gods,  his  blood, 
which  now  constitutes  the  ocean,  i-ushed  so  copiously  out 
of  his  wounds,  that  all  the  old  race  of  the  lesser  giants,  his 
offspring,  were  droivned  in  the  flood  which  it  occasioned, 
save  one ;  and  he,  by  escaping  on  boai-d  his  bark  with  his 
wife,  outlived  the  deluge.  The  tradition  here  is  evidently 
allegorized,  but  it  is  by  no  means  lost  in  the  allegory. 
Sir  William  Jones,  perhaps  the  most  learned  and  accom- 
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plished  man  of  his  ago  {evicti  at  least  was 
Johnson),  and  the  fiist  who  fairly  opened  up  the  great 
storehouse  of  eastern  antiijuities,  describes  the  tradition 
of  the  deluge  as  prevalent  also  in  the  vast  Chinese  empire, 
■with  its  three  hundred  millions  of  people.  He  states  that 
it  was  there  believed  that,  just  ere  the  appeai-ance  of  Folii 
in  the  mountains,  a  mighty  flood,  which  first  "flowec! 
abundantly,  and  then  subsided,  covered  for  a  time  the 
whole  earth,  and  sepai-ated  the  higher  from  the  lower  age 
of  mankind."  The  Hindu  tradition,  as  i-elated  by  Sir 
Williara,  though  disfigured  by  strange  additions,  is  still 
more  explicit.  An  evil  demon  having  purloined  the  sacred 
books  from  Brahma,  the  whole  race  of  men  became  corinipt 
except  the  seven  Nishis,  and  in  especial  the  holy  Satyavrata, 
the  prince  of  a  maritime  region,  who,  when  one  day 
bathing  in  a  river,  was  visited  by  the  god  Vishnu  in  the 
shape  of  a  fish,  and  thns  addressed  by  liim :  —  "In  seven 
days  all  creatm-es  who  have  offended  me  shall  be  destroyed 
by  a  deluge;  but  thou  shalt  be  secured  in  a  capacious 
vessel,  miraculously  formed.  Take,  therefore,  all  kinds  of 
medicinal  herbs,  and  esculent  grain  for  food,  and,  together 
with  the  seven  holy  men,  your  respective  wives,  and  pab's 
of  all  animals,  enter  the  ark  without  fear :  then  shalt  thoa 
know  God  face  to  face,  and  all  thy  questions  shall  be 
answered."  The  god  then  disappeai'ed ;  and  after  seven 
days,  during  which  Satyavrata  had  confonned  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  instmctions  given  him,  the  ocean  began  to 
ovei-flow  the  coasts,  and  the  earth  to  be  flooded  by  constant 
rains,  when  a  large  vessel  was  seen  coming  floating  shore- 
wards  on  the  rising  waters ;  into  which  the  Prince  and  the 
seven  virtuous  Nishis  entei-ed,  with  their  wives,  all  laden 
with  plants  and  gi'ain,  and  accompanied  by  the  animals. 
During  the  deluge  Vishnu  preserved  the  ark  by  again 
taking  the  foi-m  of  a  fish,  and  tying  it  fast  to  himself;  and 
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■whesti  tbe  watei-s  liad  siibsicled,  he  communicated  the  coii- 
tenM  of  the  sacred  books  to  the  holy  Satyavrata,  after 
fii-st  slayiDg  the  demon  ivho  had  stolen  them.  IlT  is  a4ded, 
however,  that  the  good  man  having,  on  one  occasion  long 
afl-er,  by  "the  aet  of  destiny,"  dnink  mead,  he  became 
senseless,  and  lay  asleep  naked,  and  that  Chai-ma,  one  of 
three  eons  who  had  been  bom  to  him,  finding  him  in  that 
sad  state,  called  on  his  two  brothers  to  witness  the  shame 
of  their  father,  and  said  to  them,  What  has  now  befallen  ? 
In  what  state  is  this  our  sire  ?  But  hy  the  two  brothers, 
— more  dutiful  thanChai-ma, — he  was  hidden  with  clothes, 
and  recalled  to  his  senses ;  and,  having  recovered  Lis  intel- 
lect, and  perfectly  knowing  what  had  passed,  he  cursed 
Charma,  saying,  "Thou  shalt  be  a  servant  of  servants." 
It  would  be  dLffieult  certainly  to  produce  a  more  curious 
legend,  or  one  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  mixture 
of  truth  and  fable  which  must  ever  be  looked  for  In  that 
tradition  which  some  are  content  to  accept  even  in  religion 
as  a  trustworthy  gaide.  In  ever  varying  tradition,  as  in 
those  difficult  problems  in  phymoal  science  which  Lave  to  be 
wrought  out  from  a  multitude  of  differing  observations,  it 
is,  if  I  may  so  expr^s  myself,  the  mean  result  of  the  whole 
that  must  bo  accepted  as  approximately  the  true  one.  And 
the  mean  result  of  those  dim  and  distorted  recollections  of 
the  various  tribes  of  men  which  refer  to  the  Flood  is  a 
result  which  bears  simply  to  this  effect,  —  that  in  some 
early  age  of  the  world  a  gi-eat  deluge  took  place,  in  which 
well  nigh  the  whole  human  family  was  destroyed. 

The  ancient  traditions  which  have  come  down  to  us 
embalmed  in  classic  literature  ibrm  but  a  small  portion  of 
what  seems  once  to  have  existed  in  the  ivide  region  now 
ovei-spread  by  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  A  second 
deluge,  more  fatal  to  at  least  the  productions  pf  }Jie  human 
mind  than  the  first  had  been,  overspread  the  earth  during 
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wliat  are  known  as  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  so  signal  waa  the 
wreck  which  it  occasioned,  that  of  seven  heathen  writers* 
whose  testimony  regarding  the  Flood  Josephua  cites  as 
corroborative  of  his  own,  not  one  has  descended  in  his 
writings  to  these  later  times.  We  learn,  however,  from 
the  Jewish  historian,  that  one  of  their  number,  Berosas, 
was  a  Chaldean  ;  that  two  of  the  others,  Hieronymus  and 
Mnjietho,  were  Egyptians;  and  that  a  third,  Nieolaus, 
whose  histoiy  he  qnotes,  was  a  citizen  of  Damascus. 
"  There  is,"  said  this  latter  writer,  in  his  perished  ]iistory, 
"  a  great  monntain  in  Armenia,  over  Minyas,  called  Baris, 
upon  which  it  is  reported  that  many  who  fled  at  the  time 
of  the  deluge  were  saved ;  and  that  one  who  was  carried 
in  an  ark  came  on  shore  on  the  top  of  it ;  and  that  the 
remains  of  the  tunber  were  a  great  while  preserved.  This 
might  be  the  man,"  added  this  forgotten  writer,  "  about 
whom  Moses,  the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  wrote."  The 
works  of  the  Chaldean,  Berosus,  have  long  since  been  lost, 
all  save  a  few  exti'acts  preserved  by  the  Patristic  writers. 
One  of  these,  however,  which  embodies  the  Chaldean  tra- 
dition of  the  Flood,  ia  very  remarkable.  Lake  the  Scandi- 
navian legend,  it  represents  the  antediluvians  as  giants,  sdl 
of  whom,  save  one,  becana.e  exceedingly  impiona  Emd  de- 
praved. "But  there  was  one  among  the  ^ahts,"  says 
Berosus,  "that  reverenced  the  gods,  and  was  more  wise 
and  prudent  than  all  the  rest.  His  name  was  Noa;  he 
dwelt  in  Syria,  vnth  his  three  sona,  Sem,  Japet,  Chem,  and 
their  wives,  the  great  Tidea,  Pandora,  Noela,  and  Noegla. 
This  man,  fearing  the  destruction  which,  he  foresaw  from 
the  stai-s,  would  come  to  pass,  began,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year-  before  the  inundation,  to  build  a  sliip  covered  like  an 
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avk.  Seventy-eight  years  from  the  time  he  began  to  build 
this  ship,  the  ocean  of  a  sudden  broke  oat,  and  all  the 
inland  seas  and  the  rivers  and  fountains  bui-sting  from 
beneath  (attended  by  the  most  violent  rains  from  heaven 
for  many  days),  overflowed  all  the  mountains;  so  that  the 
whole  human  i-ace  was  buried  in  the  waters,  except  Noa 
and  his  family,  who  were  saved  by  means  of  the  ship, 
which,  being  lifted  up  by  the  waters,  "rested  at  last  upon 
the  top  of  the  Gendyae  or  Mountain,  on  which,  it  is 
reported,  there  now  remaineth  some  part,  and  that  men 
take  away  the  bitumen  from  it,  and  make  use  of  it  by  way 
of  charm  or  expiation,  to  avoid  evil."  A  more  geiieral 
Assyrian  tradition,  somewhat  different  in  its  detmls,  also 
snrvives.*  The  god  Chronus,  it  waa  said,  appeared  iu  a 
vision  to  Xisuthrus,  the  tenth  king  of  Babylon ;  and,  wai-n- 
ing  him  that  on  a  certain  day  there  would  be  a  gi-eat  flood 
upon  the  earth,  by  which  mankind  would  be  destroyed,  he 
enjoined  hun  to  build  a  vessel,  and  to  bring  into  it  his 
friends  and  relatives,  with  everything  necessary  to  sustain 
life,  and  all  the  various  animals,  birds,  and  quadrupeds. 
In  obedience  to  the  command,  the  king  built  a  vessel  about 
three  quai-ters  of  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  which  he  loaded  with  stores  and  the  different 
kinds  of  animals ;  and  uito  which,  on  the  day  of  the  flood, 
he  himaelf  entered,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  cbildi-en, 
and  all  his  friends.  The  flood  broke  out.  After,  however, 
accompUshing  its  work  of  destruction,  it  abated ;  and  the 
king  sent  out  birds  from  the  vessel,  which,  at  first  finding 
no  food  or  place  of  rest,  returned  to  him  ;  but  which,  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  he  sent  them  forth  again, 
came  back  to  him  with  their  feet  tinged  with  mud.  On  a 
third  trial  they  returned  no  more ;   upon  which,  jud^ng 

*  Seo  Cory's  "Antient  Fragmcnls.' 
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that  tte  siirface  of  tlie  earth  'was  laid  dry,  he  made  an 
opening  in  the  vessel,  and,  looking  forth,  found  it  stranded 
on  a  mount^n  of  the  land  of  Armenia. 

There  seems  to  exist  no  such  definite  outluie  of  the 
Egyptian  tradition  referred  to  by  Josephus  as  that  pre- 
served of  the  Chaldean  one.  Plato,  in  his  "TiniEGUs," 
makes  tho  Egyptian  priest  whom  he  introduces  as  dis- 
com-sing  with  Solon",  to  attribute  that  clear  recollection 
of  a  remote  antiquity  which  survived  in  Egypt,  to  its 
comparative  freedom  from  those  great  floods  which  had 
at  various  times  desolated  Greece,  and  destroyed  the 
memory  of  remote  events  by  the  destraction  of  tlie  peo- 
ple and  their  records ;  and  Bacon  had  evidently  this 
passage  in  view  when  be  poetically  remarked,  in  his  mag- 
nificent essay  on  the  "Vicissitude  of  Things,"  that  "the 
great  winding  sheets  that  bniy  all  things  in  oblivion  are 
two,  —  deluges  and  earthquakes ;  from  which  two  destruc- 
tions is  to  be  noted,"  he  adds,  "that  tlie  remnant  of  people 
that  happen  to  be  preserved  are  commonly  ignorant  and 
mountainous  people,  that  can  give  no  account  of  the  time 
past."  Even  in  Egypt,  however,  the  recollection  of  the 
deluge  seems  to  have  survived,  though  it  lay  entangled 
amid  what  seem  to  be  symbolized  memories  of  imuaual 
iloodings  of  the  river  Nile,  "  The  Noali  of  Egypt,"  saya 
Professor  Hitchcock,  in  his  singularly  ingenious  essay  (His- 
torical and  Geological  Deluges  Compared),  ''appears  to 
have  been  Osivis.  Tj'phon,  a  personification  of  the  ocean, 
enticed  him  into  an  ai'k,  which,  being  closed,  he  was  forced 
to  sea;  and  it  was  a  om'ious  fact,  that  he  embarked  on 
the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month  Athyr,  — the  very  day, 
most  probably,  when  Koah  entered  the  ark."  The  classi- 
cal tradition  of  Greece,  as  if  the  events  whence  it  took  its 
rise  liad  been  viewed  through  a  maltiplying  glass,  appears 
to  have  been   increased   from  one  to  many,     Plutai-ch 
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enumerates  no  fewer  than  five  great  floods ;  and  Plato 
makes  his  Egyptian  priest  describe  the  Greek  delngea  as 
oft  repeated  and  mimerons.  There  was  the  flood  of  T>ea- 
caUon,  the  flood  of  Ogyges,  and  several  other  floods;  and 
no  little  time  and  learning  have  been  wasted  in  attempt- 
ing to  fix  theii-  several  periods.  But,  lying  far  ivithin  the 
mythologio  ages, — the  last  of  them  to  which  any  deter- 
mining,  cii'cnnistances  are  attached,  in  the  days  of  that 
Prometheus  ivho  stole  fire  from  heaven,  and  was  chained 
by  Jupiter  to  Mount  Caucasna, — it  appeal's  gieatlyraoro 
probable  that  the  traditions  respectmg  them  should  be 
the  mere  repeated  and  re-repeated  echoes  of  one  agnal 
event,  than  that  many  wide-spread  and  destructive  floods 
should  have  taken  place  m  the  obscuie,  fibuloua  i^esof 
Grecian  story,  while  not  one  such  flood  has  happened 
during  its  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  of  authentic 
history.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  repeti- 
tions of  the  original  tradition  should  have  takem  place. 
The  traditions  of  the  same  event  preserved  by  tribes  liv- 
ing in  even  the  same  tra«t  of  country  come  in  com^e 
of  time  conaderably  to  differ  from  ea«li  othei'  in  their 
adjuncts  and  circumstances;  those,  for  instance,  of  tho 
various  tribes  of  the  Oiinoco  do  so;  and  should  these 
tribes  come  to  be  fused  oltimately  into  one  nation,  noth- 
ing seems  move  probable  than  that  their  varjing  editions, 
instead  of  being  also  fused  togethei-,  should  remain  dis- 
tinct, as  the  recollections  of  separate  and  independent 
catastrophes.  And  thus  the  several  deluges  of  Grecian 
mythology  may  in  reality  testify,  not  to  the  occun-fflice 
of  several  floods,  but  to  the  existence  merely  of  several 
independent  tribes,  among  whom  the  one  gi-eat  tradition 
has  been  so  altered  and  modified  ere  they  came  to  possess 
a  common  fiterature,  tliat  when  at  length  they  became 
skilful  enough  to  place  it  on  record,  it  appeared  to  them 
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not  aa  one,  but  as  many,  T]io  admirable  reflection  of 
Humboldt  suggested  by  the  South  American  traditions 
seems,  incidentally  at  least,  to  beai-  ont  this  view.  "Those 
ancient  traditions  of  the  human  race,"  he  says,  "which  we 
find  dispersed  over  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the  globe,  like  the 
relics  of  a  va?t  shipwreck,  are  highly  interesting  in  the 
philosophical  study  of  our  own  species.  How  many  dif- 
ferent tongues  belonging  to  branches  that  appear  totally 
distinct  transmit  to  i;^  the  s^me  facts  I  The  traditions 
concerning  races  tliat  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  re- 
newal of  nature,  scarcely  \iay  in  reality,  thongh  eveiy 
nation  gives  them  a  local  coloring.  In  the  gi'eat  conti- 
nents, as  in  the  smallest  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it 
is  ahvays  on  the  loftiest  and  nearest  mountain  that  the 
remains  of  the  human  race  have  been  saved;  and  this 
event  appeal's  the  more  recent  in  proportion  as  the  nations 
are  uncultivated,  and  as  the  knowledge  they  liave  of  their 
own  existence  has  no  very  remote  date,"  And  it  seems  at 
least  not  improbable,  that  the  several  traditions  of  appar- 
ently special  deluges,  —  deluges  each  with  its  own  set  of 
circumstances,  and  from  which  tho  progenitors  of  one 
nation  were  saved  on  a  hill-top,  those  of  another  on  a 
i-aft,  and  those  of  yet  another  in  an  ark  or  canoe,  and 
which  in  one  uistance  desti'oyed  only  giants,  and  had  in 
another  the  loss  which  they  occasioned  repaired  by  date- 
stones,  and  in  yet  another  by  stones  of  the  earth, —  should 
come  to  be  regarded  among  a  people  composed  of  vai-ious 
tribes,  and  but  little  accustomed  to  sift  the  evidence  on 
which  they  founded,  rather  as  all  diverse  narratives  of 
diverse  events,  than  as  in  reality  but  varied  accounts  of 
one  and  the  same  tremendous  catastrophe. 

Taking   it    for   granted,   then,  that   the   several  Greek 
traditions  refer  to  but  one  great  event,  let  us  accept  that 
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which  records  what  is  known  as  tho  flood  of  Dencalion, 
38  more  adequately  representative  of  the  general  type  of 
its  class,  especially  in  the  edition  given  by  Lncian  (in  his 
work  "De  Dea  Syria"),  than  any  of  the  others.  "The 
present  world,"  says  this  writer,  "is  peopled  from  the 
sons  of  Dencalion,  In  respect  to  the  former  bi-ood,  they 
■were  men  of  violence,  and  lawless  in  their  dealings ;  they 
regarded  not  oaths,  nor  observed  the  rites  of  hospitality, 
nor  showed  mercy  to  those  who  sued  tor  it.  On  this 
account  they  were  doomed  to  destruction ;  and  for  this 
purpose  there  was  a  mighty  eruption  of  water  from  the 
earth,  attended  with  heavy  showers  from  above,  so  that 
the  rivers  swelled  and  the  sea  overflowed,  till  the  whole 
earth  was  covered  with  a  flood,  and  all  flesh  drowned, 
Deucalion  alone  was  preserved,  to  people  the  world.  This 
merey  was  shown  him  on  account  of  his  justice  and  piety. 
His  preservation  was  effected  in  this  manner:  —  He  put 
all  hia  family,  both  his  sons  and  their  wives,  into  a  vast 
ark  wKch  he  had  provided,  and  he  then  went  into  it  him- 
self. At  the  same  time,  animals  of  eveiy  species, — boars, 
horses,  lions,  serpents,  —  whatever  lived  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  —  followed  him  by  pairs ;  all  which  he  received 
into  the  ark,  and  experienced  no  evil  fi-om  them."  Such 
is  the  tradition  of  Deucalion,  as  preserved  by  Lucian.  It 
is  added  by  his  contemporaiy  Plutarch,  that  "Deucalion, 
as  his  voyage  was  drawing  to  a  close,  sent  out  a  dove, 
which  coming  in  a  short  time  back  to  him,  indicated  that 
the  waters  still  covered  the  eartli ;  but  which  on  a  second 
occaaon  failed  to  return ;  or,  as  some  say,  returned  to 
him  with  mud-stained  feet,  and  thus  intimated  the  abate- 
ment of  the  flood."  It  cannot,  I  think,  be  rationally 
doubted  that  we  have  in  thi^  ancient  legend  one  other 
tradition  of  tho  Noafhi:m  Deluge,       E\en  as  rtlated    by 
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Ovid,  ivith  all  tlie  license  of  the  poet,  we  iind  in  it  the 
great  leading  traits  that  indicate  its  parentage,  I  quote 
from  the  vigorous  translation  of  Dryden. 

"Impetuous  rain  deawncls; 
Nor  fVom  his  paldmonial  heaven  alone 
la  Jovo  content  to  pour  his  vengeance  down; 
But  from  hie  brother  of  the  seas  ho  craves 
To  help  him  with  auxiliary  waves. 
Then  with  ills  maco  the  monarch  strnck  the  ground; 
With  inward  tremblhig  eartli  received  the  wound, 
And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found. 
How  aeas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost, — 
A  world  of  waters,  and  witliout  a  coast. 
A  mountain  of  tremendons  height  there  stands 
Betwixt  the  Athenian  and  Bceotian  lands: 
Parnassus  is  its  numo,  whose  forky  rise 
MoHiils  tliWKigh  the  elonds,  and  mates  the  lofty  skies. 
High  on  the  sammit  of  this  dubious  clilif, 
Deucalion,  wafting,  moored  his  little  skill: 
He,  with  his  wife,  woro  only  left  behind 
Of  perished  man;  they  two  were  human  kind : 
The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he, — 
The  most  serene  and  holy  woman  she." 

Sueh  are  some  of  the  traditions  of  that  great  catastrophe 
which  overtook  the  human  fiimily  in  its  infancy,  and  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  the  memories  of  the  few  awe- 
struck sui-vivoi-s,  that  the  race  never  forgot  it.  Ere  the 
dispiei-sal  of  the  fanaily  it  would  have  of  course  existed  aa 
but  one  unique  recollection,  —  a  single  reilection  on  the 
face  of  an  unbroken  miiTor.  But  the  miiTor  has  since 
been  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  and  we  now  find 
the  object,  originally  but  one,  pictured  in  each  broken 
fragment,  with  various  degrees  of  distinctness,  according 
to  the  various  degrees  of  injury  received  by  the  reflecting 
medium.  Picture,  too,  scarce  less  certainly  than  langus^e 
spoken  and  written,  testifies  to  the  wide   extent  of  the 
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tradition.  Its  symbols  aro,  found  stamped  on  coins  of  old 
classical  Greece ;  they  have  been  traced  amid  the  ancient 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  recognized  in  the  sculptured  caves 
of  Hindastaa,  and  detected  even  in  the  far  west,  among 
the  picture  writings  of  Mexico.  The  several  glyphio  rep- 
resentatives of  the  tradition  bear,  like  its  various  written 
or  oral  editions,  a  considerable  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Even  in  the  rude  pMntings  of  the  old  Mexican,  the  same 
leading  idea  may  be  traced  as  in  the  classic  sculptnre  of 
the  Greek.  On  what  is  known  to  antiquaries  as  the  Apa- 
nuBan  medal,  struck  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the  elder, 
we  find  the  familiar  name  of  JVbe  inaciibed  on  a  floating 


chest  or  ark,  within  which  a  man  and  woman  are  seen 
seated,  and  to  which  a  bird  on  the  wing  is  represented  as 
bearing  a  branch,*     And  in  an  ancient  Mexican  painting, 

*  As  WHS  common  in  Bible  illnsttations  published  in  onr  own  conntiy  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  tlic  old  Qreek  artJsC  baa  introiluccd  Into  his  medal 
two  pointe  of  time.  Two  of  the  figiires  represent  JVoe  and  his  wife  quit- 
ting the  Bik;  while  Ihe  other  two  exhibit  Ihem  aa  seated  within  it.  An 
English  print  of  the  death  of  Abel,  now  before  me,  which  dates  a  little 
after  the  times  of  the  EeTolution,  shows,  on  the  same  principle,  the  two 
brothers,  represented  by  four  figui-OE, —  two  of  these  quietly  offering  np 
their  respeclive  sacrifices  in  the  badigronnil,  nnd  the  other  two  grappling 
In  deadly  warfare  In  front. 
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figured  by  Humboldt,  "the  man  and  woman  who  sui-vivcd 
the  ago  of  water"  are  shown  smularly  inclosed  in  a  leaf- 
tufted  box,  or  hollow  trnnk  of  a  tree;  while  a  gigantic 
female, — Mataleueje,  the  goddess  of  water,  —  is  seen  pom-- 
ing  down  her  fl.oods  around  them,  and  upon  an  over- 
whelmed human  figure,  representative  apparently  of  the 
victims  of  the  catastrophe.  All  is  clasacal  in  the  forms 
of  the  oae   representation,  and  uncouth  in  those  of  the 


imimholdl.) 


other,  Thoy  bear  the  same  sort  of  artistic  relation  to 
each  other  that  the  i-ude  Tamanac  tradition  bears,  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  to  the  well  constracted  story  and 
elegant  verse  of  Ovid;  but  they  are  charged  apparently 
with  the  same  meaning,  and  shadow  forth  the  same  event. 

The  tradition  of  the  Flood  may,  I  repeat,  bo  properly 
regarded  as  universal;  seeing  there  is  scarce  any  consid- 
erable race  of  man  among  which,  in  some  of  its  many 
forms,  it  is  not  to  be  found.  Now,  it  has  been  argued 
by  some  of  the  older  theologians,  with  a  not  very  cogent 
logic,  tliat  the  universality  of  the  tradition  establishes  the 
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universaiity  of  the  Flood,  —  that  where  the  tradition  is  to 
he  found,  the  Flood  must  have  heen  ; — an  ai'gument  whielj 
wonld  have  force  if  it  could  sJso  be  shown  that  each  tribe 
had  had  its  own  Koah,  saved  by  ark,  raft,  or  canoe,  or  on 
some  tall  mountain  sunimlt,  in  the  region  in  which  hia 
descendants  continued  to  reside ;  but  of  no  force  whatever 
if  the  Noab  of  the  race  was  but  one,  and  if  the  scene  of 
his  danger  and  deliverance  was  restricted,  as  of  necessity 
it  must  have  been  in  that  case,  to  a  single  locality.  Fur- 
ther, if,  as  we  believe,  there  was  but  one  Noah, — % 
according  to  the  Scriptm-al  account,  condeDsed  into  a  sin- 
gle sentence  by  the  Apostle,  only  "  eight  souls"  were  saved 
in  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  race,  —  there  could  have 
existed  no  hiiman  testimony  to  determine  whether  the 
exterminating  deluge  that  oeeasionecl  their  destruction  was 
a  universal  deluge,  or  merely  a  partial  one.  It  could  not 
be  known  by  men  shut  op  in  am  ark,  nor  even  though  from 
a  mast  top  they  could  have  swept  the  horizon  with  a  tele- 
scope, whether  the  waters  that  spread  out  on  every  side  of 
them,  covering  the  old  familiar  mountains,  and  occupying, 
the  entire  range  of  their  vision,  extended  all  around  the 
globe,  or  found  tlieir  limits  some  eight  or  ten  hnndi-ed 
miles  away.  The  p&int  is  one  respecting  which,  as  cer- 
tainly as  respecting  the  creation  of  the  world  itself,  or  of 
the  world's  inhabitants,  there  could  have  existed  no  human 
'wi%nessA>eaTing ;  contemporaiy  man,  left  to  the  unasMsted 
evidence  of  his  senses,  mtist  of  necessity  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  extent  of  the  deluge.  True,  what  man  could 
never  have  known  of  himself,  God  could  have  told  him, 
and  in  many  cases  has  told  him ;  but  then,  God's  revela.- 
tions  have  in  most  instances  been  made  to  e£Feet  exclusively 
moral  purposes ;  and  we  know  that  those  who  have  peril- 
ously held  that,  along  with  the  moral  facts,  definite  physi- 
cal facts,  geogi'aphic.  geologic,  or  astronomical,  had  also 
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been  imparted,  have  almost  invai-iably  found  themselves 
involved  in  monstrous  eiTor,  And  in  this  diatter  of  the 
Flood,  though  it  be  a  fact  of  great  moral  Mgnificancy  that 
God  in  an  early  period  of  the  human  history  destroyed  the 
■whole  race  for  their  "wickednesa,  —  all  save  one  just  man 
and  his  family,  —  it  is  not  iu  the  least  a  matter  of  moral 
significancy  whether  or  no  the  deluge  by  which  the  judg- 
ment was  effected  covered  not  only  the  parts  of  the  earth 
occupied  by  man  at  the  time,  but  extended  also  to  Terra 
del  Fuego,  Tahiti,  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  Iu  fine, 
though  the  question  whether  the  Noachiaa  deluge  was 
universal,  or  merely  partial,  is  an  interesting  question  in 
physics,  it  is  in  no  higher  degree  a  moral  one  than  those 
qnestiona  which  relate  to  the  right  figm-e  or  age  of  the 
earth,  or  to  the  true  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  And 
it  will  be  found  that  the  only  passages  in  Scripture  which 
refer  to  this  strictly  physical  subject,  instead  of  deteimin- 
ing  tlie  geographic  extent  of  the  Flood,  serve  only  to  raise 
a  question  regarding  their  own  extent  of  meaning. 

It  is  known  to  all  etudenta  of  the  sacred  writings,  that 
there  is  a  numerous  class  of  pass^es  in  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  which,  by  a  sort  of  metonymy  common 
in  the  East,  a  considerable  part  is  spoken  of  as  the  whole, 
though  in  reality  often  gi'eatly  less  tlian  a  moiety  of  the 
whole.  Of  this  class  ai-e  the  passages  in  which  it  is  said, 
that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  there  were  Jews  assembled 
at  Jerusalem  "out  oi'  every  nation  under  heaven;"  "that 
the  gospel  was  preached  to  e^ery  creatuire  unil^  heaven;" 
that  tbe  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  from  tbe  "uttermost  parts  of  the  earth;"  that 
God  put  the  dread  and  fear  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon 
the  nations  that  were  "wmfer  the  whole  heaven;"  and 
that  "aU  count/ries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy 
com."     And  of  course  the  univei'sally  admitted  existence 
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of  such  a  class  of  passages,  in.  which  words  arc  iiol  to  be 
accepted  in  their  rigidly  literal  meanings,  but  with  certain 
great  modifications,  renders  the  task  of  detei-mining  and 
distinguishing  such  passages  from  others  in  which  the 
meaning  is  definite  and  strict,  not  only  legitimate,  but  also 
laudable;  and  justifies  us  in  inquii-ing  whether  those  pas- 
sages deaciiptive  of  the  Flood  or  its  effects,  in  which  it  is 
said  that  the  "  watei-s  prevailed  exceedingly  on  the  eai'th," 
BO  that  "  aU  the  high  hilla  that  were  imder  the  whole 
heavens  were  covered,"  or  that  "  aU  flesh  died  that  moved 
upon  the  earth,"  belong  to  their  number  or  no.  There  are 
some  instances  in  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  reveal 
the  character  and  limit  the  meaning  of  the  metonymic 
passages.  They  do  so  mth  respect  to  the  passage  already 
quoted  regarding  the  stranger  Jews  assembled  in  Jemsa- 
lem  at  the  Pentecostal  feast, — "out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven,"  For  fni-ther  on  we  read  that  these  Jews  had 
come  from  but  the  various  countiies  extending  around 
Judea,  as  far  as  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  other;  —  an  ai-ea  large,  indeed,  but  scarce 
equal  to  a  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  But  there 
is  no  such  explanation  given  to  limit  or  restrict  most  of  the 
other  passages;  the  modifying  element  mnst  be  sought  for 
outdde  the  sa«red  volume, — in  ancient  history  or  ancient 
geography.  The  reader  must,  for  instance,  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  progi-es8  of  discovery  in  early  ages,  or  the 
■boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  the  first  Cfflsai-s, 
ere  he  can  form  a  probable  conjecture  regarding  the  extent 
of  that  "all  the  eai-th"  which  sought  the  presence  of  Solo- 
mon, or  a  correct  estimate  respecting  the  limits  of  that 
"  all  the  world "  which  Csesar  Augustus  could  have  taxed. 
And  to  this  last  class,  which  fail  to  explain  themselves,  the 
pass^es  respecting  the  Flood  evidently  belong.  Like  the 
passages  cited,  and,  with  these,  almost  all  the  texts  of 
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Scripture  in  "which  questions  of  pliy^cal  science  are  in- 
volved, the  limiting,  modifying,  explaining  faota  and  cir- 
cumstances must  he  sought  for  in  that  outside  region  of 
seealai'  research,  historic  and  scientific,  from  which  of  late 
years  so  much  valuable  biblical  illustration  has  been  de- 
rived, and  with  which  it  is  so  imperatively  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  keep  up  an  acquaintance  at  least  as  close  and 
intimate  as  that  maint^ed  with  it  hy  her  g^sayers  and 
assailants. 

That  the  Noachian  deluge  might  have  been  but  partial, 
not  universal,  was  held,  let  me  here  remark,  by  distin- 
guished theologians  in  our  own  eonntry,  at  least  as  early  as 

the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  held,  for  instance,  by  the 
learned  biblical  commentator,  old  Matthew  Poole,  whom  we 
find  saying,  in  his  Synopsis  on  Genesis,  that  "it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  entii'e  globe  of  the  eaiUi  was  covei-ed 
■with  water;"  for  "where,"  he  adds,  "was  the  need  of 
overwhelming  those  regions  in  which  there  were  no  human 
beings?"  It  was  held  also  by  that  distinguished  Protes- 
tant churchman  of  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  Bishop  StOIing- 
fleet,  whom  Pi-incipal  Cunningham  of  Edinburgh  well 
describes,  in  his  elaborate  edition  of  the  Bishop's  work, 
"  The  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  as 
a  divine  of  "great  talents  and  prodigious  learning,"  "I 
cannot  see,"  says  the  Bishop,  in  his  "Origines  Sacra,"  "any 
urgent  necessity  from  the  Scriptures  to  assert  that  the 
Flood  did  spread  over  all  the  surface  of  the  earth.  That 
all  mankind,  those  in  the  ark  excepted,  were  destroyed  by 
it,  is  most  certain,  according  to  the  Scriptures.  The  Flood 
was  universal  as  to  mankind ;  but  from  thence  follows  no 
neces.sity  at  all  of  asserting  the  univei-sality  of  it  as  to  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  unless  it  be  sufficiently  proved  that  the 
whole  earth  was  peopled  before  the  Flood,  which  I  despair 
ol'  ever  seeing  proved."     It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
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comparatively  recent  times  in  which  the  belief  entertained 
by  Poole  and  Stillingfleet  was  adopted  and  enforced  by 
wntei-s  such  as  Ih',  Pye  Smith,  and  Professor  Hitchcock 
of  the  United  States,  that  there  was  any  show  of  argument 
displayed  against  the  theoiy  of  a  partial  deluge  which 
would  now  be  deemed  worthy  of  consideration.  And 
these  modem  objections  may  he  found  ingeniously  an-ayed 
by  the  late  Dr.  John  Kitto,  in  his  "Daily  Bible  lUus- 
trations,"  published  only  six  yeai-s  ago  (in  1850),  and  by 
the  learned  Dr.  William  Hamilton  of  Mobile,  in  his  "Friend 
of  Moses,"  publKhed  in  1852,  Both  tliese  writers,  how- 
ever, virtually  agi-ee  with  theb-  opponenta  m  holding  that 
the  strict  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  by  Moses  in 
describing  the  deluge  Is  to  be  determined  on  consid- 
erations apai-t  from  the  mere  philological  ones.  After 
marshalling  his  objections  to  the  theory  of  a  local  flood. 
Dr.  Kitto  goes  on  to  say,  "We  yield  our  judgment  to 
what  appears  to  us  the  force  of  these  arguments  as  to  the 
meaning  of  Scripture;"  and  we  find  Dr.  Hamilton  pre- 
facing hia  objections  as  follows: — "Were  the  mere  uni- 
versality of  some  of  the  terms  employed  in  the  Mosaic 
narrative  the  sole  ground  of  objection  to  the  hypothesis  of 
a  local  inundation  only  in  the  days  of  Noah,  that  hyiDothe- 
Ms  might  perhaps  be  deemed  admissible.  But  there  are," 
he  adds,  "  other  and  more  serions  difficulties  attending  it." 
Let  us,  then,  briefly  examine  these  supposed  difSculties  and 
objections ;  and  as  they  have  been  better  and  more  amply 
stated  by  Dr.  Kitto  than  by  any  other  indter  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted, — for  Dr.  Hamilton  takes  up  rather  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  universal,  than  the  objections 
against  a  merely  partial  iiood,  —  let  us  take  them,  as  they 
occur  in  hia  writings,  especially  m  the  excellent  work  now 
before  mc,  — his  "Daily  Bible  Illusti-ations,"  It  will  scarce 
be  su-spected  that  such  an  accompJkhcd  write:-,  who  did  so 
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nmch  for  Biblical  Ulustration,  and  whose  aclmirable  Kc- 
toi-ial  Bible  formed,  with  but  fonr  worlta  more,  what 
Chalmers  used  to  term  with  pecuhar  emphasis  his  "  Biblioal 
Library,"  *  would  do  injustice  to  any  cause,  or  any  line  of 
ai'gument  which  he  adopted,  if  it  was  in  reality  a  good  and 
sound  one. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  not  to  test  too  rigidly  the 
value  of  the  remai-k, — meant  to  be  at  least  of  the  nature 
of  argument,  —  ivhen  we  find  him  saying  that  "a  plain 
man  atting  down  to  read  the  Scripture  account  of  the 
deluge  would  have  no  doubt  of  its  universality."  Perhaps 
not.  But  it  is  at  least  equally  certain,  that  plain  men  who 
Bet  themselves  to  deduce  from  Scripture  the  figm-e  of  the 
planet  we  inhabit  had  as  little  doubt,  until  corrected  by  the 
geogi"apher,  that  the  earth  was  a  great  plane,  —  not  a 
sphere ;  that  plain  men  who  set  then^elves  to  acquire  from 
Scripture  some  notion  of  the  planetaiy  motions  had  no 
doubt,  in  the  same  way,  until  corrected  by  the  astronomer, 
that  it  was  the  earth  that  rested,  and  the  sun  that  moved 
round  it ;  and  that  plain  men  who  have  sought  to  deter- 
mine from  Scripture  the  i^e  of  the  eai-th  have  had  no 
doubt,  until  corrected  by  the  geologist,  that  it  was  at  most 
not  much  more  than  six  thousand  yeai-s  old.  In  fine,  when 
plain  men,  who,  according  to  Cowper,  "know,  and  know 
no  more,  their  Bible  troe,"  Jiave  in  perhaps  every  instance 
learned  from  it  what  it  was  in  reality  intended  to  teach,  — 

*"In  preparing  the 'Hone  Biblicte  QnoliiUaniE,' lie  [Dr.  ChiUmCTsl 
had  bceido  liim,  for  nse  and  reference,  tlie  Coneordance,  the  Pictorial 
Bible,  Poole's  Synopals,  Henry's  Commcntaty,  and  Bobertsoti's  Researches 
in  Palestine,  'theee  conBtitnted  wbat  he  called  his  BiblicBl  Library. 
'There,'  siud  ho  to  a  fiicnd,  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  llie  above  named 
rolumes  ns  they  lay  together  on  his  library  table,  with  a  volume  of  tJie 
'QuolidianiB,'  in  which  he  had  just  Ijoen  ivriting,  Ij-fng  open  be  side  Hiem, 
— '  these  are  tlie  books  I  use :  all  tliat  is  Biblical  is  there.' "  ~I?r.  Hamm's 
Pr^aee  to  "Dail;/  Scripture  Seadtnas." 
26* 
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tlie  way  of  salvation, — it  seems  scarce  less  certain,  that  in 
every  instance  in  wliieli  they  have  souglit  to  deduce  from 
it  what  it  was  not  intended  to  teach,  — the  truths  of  physi- 
cal science, — they  have  fallen  into  extravagant  en-or. 
And  as  any  question  which,  bearing,  not  on  the  punitory 
extent  and  ethical  consequences  of  the  Flood,  bat  merely 
on  its  geographic  Ihnits  and  natural  effects,  is  not  a  mora!, 
hut  a  purely  physical  question,  it  would  be  but  a  feir  pre- 
sumption, founded  on  the  almost  invariable  experience  of 
ages,  that  the  deductions  from  Scripture  of  the  "plain 
men  "  regarding  it  would  be,  not  true,  but  talse  deductions. 
Of  apparently  not  move  real  weight  and  importoinoe  ia  the 
doctor's  fnrther  remark,  that  there  seems,  after  all,  to  be  a 
marked  difference  between  the  teiTns  in  which  the  univer- 
sality of  the  deluge  is  spoken  of,  and  the  terms  employed 
in  those  admittedly  metonymic  passt^es  in  which  the  whole 
is  substituted  for  a  part.  "What  luxiitation,"  he  asks, 
"can  we  assign  to  such  a  phrase  as  this: — 'all  the  high 
hiSls  that  were  under  the  whole  heavens  were  covered  ? ' 
If  hero  the  phrase  had  been, '  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,'  we  should  have  been  told  that  'the  whole  earth' 
had  sometimes  the  meaning  of  'the  whole  land;'  but,  as 
if  designedly  to  obviate  such  a  limitation  of  meaning,  we 
have  here  the  largest  phrase  of  univeraality  which  the 
language  of  man  affords, — 'under  the  whole  heavensl'" 
So  far  Dr.  Kitto,  But  his  argument  seems  to  be  not  more 
valuable  in  this  ease  than  in  the  other.  It  was  upon  the 
nations  that  were  "undee  the  whole  heavens"  that 
Deity  represented  liimself  as  putting  the  fear  and  dread  of 
the  children  of  Israel ;  but  he  would  be  certainly  a  very 
"plain  man"  who  would  infer  from  the  universality  of  a 
passage  so  evidently  metonymic,  that  that  fear  extended  to 
the  people  of  Japan  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  Red  Indians 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  otlier.    The  phrase  '■'■  under 
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the  vihole  heavens"  seems  to  li  lut  (.oextcii  ive  in  mc  n 
iug  with  the  phrase  "upon  the  f  ice  ot  the  ■whole  i.irth 
The  "whole  earth"  is  evidentlj  tinfiinomit  to  the  whole 
terrestrial  floor,  —  the  "whole  hea\ens  to  the  nholt, 
celestial  roof  that  ai'ches  over  it  ind  on  what  piinciple 
the  whole  teiTestrial  floor  is  to  he  deemed  less  extensive 
than  the  floor  under  the  wliole  celestial  loof  leallj  does 
not  appear.  Further,  nothint,  tan  he  m  le  ceitun  than 
that  both  the  phrases  contrastetl  hj  Di  Kitto  lie  equaUy 
employed  in  the  metonymie  form. 

When,  however,  the  doctot  pa'^^es  to  argument  based 
upon  natural  science,  w  e  find  m  hat  he  adduces  worthy  of 
oitr  attention,  were  it  but  foi  the  inquiries  which  it  sug- 
gests. "  If  the  deluge  wei  e  but  locil,"  we  find  him  saying, 
"what  was  the  need  of  taking  hiiils  into  the  ark;  and 
among  tliem  birds  so  widely  diffused  as  the  ravon  and  the 
dove?  A  deluge  which  could  overepread  the  region  which 
these  birds  inhabit  could  hai'dly  have  been  less  than  uni- 
versal. If  the  deluge  were  local,  and  all  the  birds  of  these 
kinds  in  that  district  perished,  —  though  we  should  think 
tliey  might  have  fled  to  the  uninundated  regions,  —  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  encumber  the  ai'k  with  them, 
seeing  that  the  bu-ds  of  the  same  species  which  sui-vived 
in  the  lands  not  overflowed  would  speedUy  replenish  the 
inundated  tract  as  soon  as  the  waters  Subsided,"  It  wifl 
be  found  that  the  reasoning  here  is  msunly  based  upon  an 
error  in  natural  science,  into  which  even  naturalists  of  the 
last  century,  sueh  as  Bufibn,  not  unfrequently  fell,  and 
which  was  almost  universal  among  the  earlier  voyagers 
and  travellers, — the  en-or  of  confounding  as  identical  the 
merely  allied  birds  and  beasts  of  distant  countries,  and  of 
thus  assigning  to  species  wide  ai'eas  in  creation  which  in 
reality  they  do  not  occupy.  The  grouse,  for  instance,  is  a 
wideiy  spread  genus,  or  rather  family ;  for  it  consists  of 
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more  genera  than  one.  It  is  so  extensively  present  over 
the  northern  hemisphere,  that  Siberia,  Norway,  Iceland, 
and  North  America,  have  all  theur  grouse, — the  latter 
continent,  indeed,  from  five  to  eight  different  kinds;  and 
yet  so  restricted  are  some  of  the  species  of  which  they 
consist,  that,  were  the  British  islands  to  he  snbmerged,  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  £imi!y, —  the  red  gi-onse,  or  moor- 
fowl  {Lagopus  Seotictts),  —  would  disappear  from  creation. 
Tills  bird,  which,  rated  at  its  money  value,  is  one  of  the 
moat  important  in  Europe,  —  for  the  barren  moors  which 
it  frequents  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  alone  are  let 
every  season  almost  entirely  for  its  sake  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds, — is  exclusively  a  British  bird;  and, 
unless  by  miracle  a  new  migratory  instinct  were  given  to 
it,  a  complete  submersion  of  the  British  islands  would 
secure  its  destruction.  If  the  submergence  amounted  to 
but  a  few  himdred  miles  in  lateral  extent,  the  moor-fowl 
Would  to  a  certMnty  not  seek  the  distant  nninundated  laud. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  inferred,  that  in  a  merely  local  but 
wide  spread  deluge,  birds  occupying  a  more  extensive  area 
than  that  overspread  by  the  Flood  would,  aocording  to 
Dr.  Kitto,  "  speedily  replenish  the  inundated  tract  as  soon 
as  the  waters  had  subsided."  The  statement  miKt  have 
been  hazarded  in  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  many 
of  the  non-migratory  birds.  Up  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  the  capercailzie,  or  great  cock  of  the 
woods,  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  It  was  exterminated, 
however,  about  the  time  of  the  last  Rebellion,  or  not  long 
after:  the  last  specimen  seen  among  the  pine  forests  of 
Strathspey  was  killed,  it  is  said,  in  the  year  1745 :  tlie  last 
specimen  seen  among  the  ivoods  of  Strathglass  sui-vived  till 
the  year  1760.  Pennant  relates  that  he  saw  in  1769  a 
specimen,  probably  a  stuffed  one,  that  had  been  killed 
shortly  before  in  the  neighborhood  of  Inverness.    But  fi-oni 
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at  least  that  time  tiie  species  disappeared  fwm  the  Bi'itish 
iaianda;  and,  though  it  continued  to  exist  in  Noi'way,  did 
not  "replenish  the  tracts  from  which  it  had  been  extirpated." 
The  late  Marquia  of  Breadalbane  ivas  at  no  small  cost  and 
trouble  in  re-introducing  the  species,  and  to  some  extent 
he  succeeded;  but  the  capercaDzie  is,  I  understand,  still 
restricted  to  the  Breadalbane  woods.  I  have  seen  the 
golden  eagle  annihilated  as  a  species  in  more  than  one 
district  of  the  north  of  Scotland;  nor,  though  it  still  exists 
in  other  par-ts  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  comparatively  com- 
mon among  the  movintaina  of  Norway,  have  I  known  it  in 
any  instance  to  spread  anew  over  the  tracts  from  which  it 
)iad  been  extiipated.  So  ranch  for  the  general  reasonings 
of  Dr.  Kitto,  Further,  ive  find  him  stating,  that  a  deluge 
which  could  overspread  the  region  inhabited  by  bh-da  so 
widely  diifused  as  the  raven  and  tlie  dove,  could  hardly 
have  been  less  than  universal.  The  doctor,  however,  ought 
to  have  known  that  the  dove  is  a  family.,  not  a  species.  All 
the  American  species  of  doves,  for  example,  differ  from  the 
fax  European  species,  three  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Scot- 
land. Of  even  the  American  passenger  pigeons  {^Ectopistes 
migratoria),  which  occur  in  such  numbers  in  their  native 
country  as  actually  to  eclipse,  during  their  migratory  flights, 
the  light  of  day,  only  a  single  straggler,  —  the  one  whose 
chance  visit  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Fleming,  —  seems  to 
have  been  ever  seen  in  Britain.  And  the  East  has  also  its 
own  peculiar  species,  unknown  to  Europe.  The  golden- 
gi-ecn  pigeons  and  the  great  crowned  pigeons  of  the  Indian 
isles  are  never  seen  in  northern  and  western  latitudes,  save 
in  stuffed  specimens  in  a  museum.  The  Vinago  pigeons, 
with  their  vividly  bright  plumes,  tliough  they  exist  in 
several  species,  are  all  restricted  to  tlie  woods  of  the  torrid 
zone.  Even  the  collared  dove  of  Africa  and  the  Levant 
rarely  visits,  and  then  only  as  a  straggler,  the  western 
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and  northern  parts  of  Europe.  The  hkip-capi it'll  tnrteline 
pigeon  is  restricted,  as  a  speoiea,  to  the  island  of  Celebes; 
the  blue  and  green  tnrteline  pigeon  is  a  native  of  New 
Guinea;  the  Cape  turtle  occurs  in  but  the  southern  parts 
of  AMca ;  the  Nicobar  ground  pigeon  in  but  the  Indian 
Archipelago;  the  mf^ificent  fruit  pigeon  in  the  eaateni 
pai'ts  of  Australia;  and  the  crowned  goiu-a  pigeon,  the 
giant  of  its  femily,  in  the  Molacca  Islands.  No  single 
species  of  dovo  seems  to  be  so  widely  spread  but  that  it 
might  be  exterminated  in  a  merely  partial  delnge ;  and  of 
course  conjecture  may  in  vsnn  weary  itself  in  striving  to 
determine  what  that  particular  species  was  which  Noah 
sent  forth  as  a  messenger  from  the  art,  or  in  inquiring 
what  was  the  extent  of  the  area  which  it  occupied?  The 
common  raven  is  more  widely  spread  than  any  single 
species  of  pigeon.  Even  the  raven,  however,  seems  re- 
stricted to  the  northern  hemisphere.  India  and  Southern 
Africa  have  both  their  ravens;  but  the  species  differ  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  widely  spread  northern  one.  It 
is  a  question  whether  even  the  pied  raven  of  the  Faroe 
Isles  be  not  a  distinct  bird  fiom  the  blii.k  raven  of  our  own 
country:  if  not  an  independent  'ipecies,  it  is  at  least  a  very 
remarkable  variety.  Fuithei,  when  extirpated  in  a  dis- 
trict, it  is  foimd  that,  as  m  the  ( I'le  ot  the  capercsulzie  aud 
the  golden  eagle,  the  neighboiing  regions  in  which  the 
raven  continues  to  exist  ^1  for  ages  to  furnish  a  fresh 
supply.  There  are  counties  in  England  in  which  the  raven 
is  now  never  seen ;  and  I  am  acquainted  with  a  district  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  from  which,  when  a  pdv  that  were 
known  to  breed  for  more  than  a  century  in  a  tall  cliff  were 
destroyed  by  tho  fowler,  the  species  disappeared.*    Such, 
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■when  examined,  are  the  argunients  drawn  by  Dv.  Kitto 
from  natm-al  science;  nor  is  he  in  any  degree  happier  when 
he  resorts  to  arguments  more  restrictedly  physical.  "If," 
we  find  him  saying,  "the  waters  of  the  Deluge  rose  iifteen 
cubits  above  iJI  the  mountains  of  the  coimtvies  which  the 
raven  and  the  dove  inhabit,  ihs  level  nviist  have  Tieen  high 
enough  to  give  universality  to  the  Deluge."  The  only  point 
here  not  already  dealt  with,  — for  I  have  just  shown  that 
cffl-tMn  species  of  the  dove  and  the  raven  might  have  of 
necesaty  been  inmates  of  the  ark,  though  the  Flood  had 
been  only  a  partial  one,  —  is  that  which  refei-s  to  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  hills  over  at  least  an  extensive  tract,  and 
to  the  inference,  evident  in  the  passage,  that  if  lofty  moun- 
tains were  covered  in  one  portion  of  the  globe,  mountains 
of  similai'  altitude  must  have  been  equally  covered  in  every 
other  portion  of  it. 

The  inference  here  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  common 
but  altogether  mistaken  view  of  some  of  the  grandest  opera- 
tions of  natm-e  with  which  modem  science  has  brought  us 
acquainted.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  when  two 
opposing  explanations  of  extraordinary  natural  phenomena 
are  given, — one  of  a  simple  and  seemingly  common  sense 
chai'acter,  the  other  complex  and  apparently  absurd, — It 
is  almost  always  safer  to  adopt  the  appai-ently  absurd  than 
the  seemingly  common  sense  one.  Dr.  Kitto's  "plain  man," 
yielding  to  the  dictates  of  what  he  would  deem  common 
sense, — which,  of  course,  in  questions  of  natural  science  is 
tantamount  to  common  nonsense, — would  be  sure  to  go 
wrong.  And  we  find  the  remark  not  inaptly  illustrated  by 
the  now  well  estabhshed  fact,  tha,t  while  the  medium  level 
of  the  ocean  is  one  of  the  most  fixed  lines  in  nature,  the 

year  after  year,  io  build  on  the  same  rodi-eliclf  among  tlie  precipices  of 
Havity,  ftom  the  times  of  my  gi-oat-graadfathcr'a  boyhood  to  llioso  of 
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level  of  the  gi-eat  continents,  with  their  table-lands  and 
mountains,  is  an  ever  fluctuating  line.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  land  should  be  less  stable  than  water.  "We  see  the 
tide  rising  and  tailing  twice  every  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  rook  ever  remaining  in  its  place ;  —  we  speak  of  the 
fixed  earth  and  the  unstable  sea.  And  yet,  while  we  have 
no  evidence  whatever  that  the  sea  level  has  changed  dmlng 
at  least  the  ages  of  the  Tertiary  foi-mationa,  and  absolutely 
know  that  it  coiild  not  have  varied  more  than  a  few  yards, 
or  at  most  a  few  fathoms,  we  have  direct  evidence  that 
during  that  time  great  mountain  chains,  many  thonsand 
feet  in  height,  such  as  the  Alps,  have  arisen  fi-om  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  that  great  coutinents  have  sunk 
beneath  it  and  disappeared.  The  larger  part  of  northern 
Europe  and  America  have  been  covered  by  the  sea  since 
our  present  group  of  sheila  began  to  exist ;  and  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  was  depressed  to  its  present  low  level  of  thirteen 
hundred  feet  beneath  the  Mediterranean  since  the  times  of 
the  deluge.  On  several  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Britain  and 
Ireland  the  voy^er  can  look  down  through  the  clear  sea, 
in  depths  to  which  the  tide  never  falls,  on  the  remains  of 
submerged  forests ;  and  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact,  that  even 
during  the  present  age  there  are  certain  extensive  tracts 
of  land  which  have  sunk  beneath  the  sea  level,  while  certaui 
other  extensive  tracts  have  been  elevated  over  it.  In  1810, 
a  wide  expanse  of  country  in  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  con- 
taining fully  two  thousand  square  miles  of  flat  meadow, 
was  converted  by  a  sudden  depression  of  the  land,  accom- 
panied by  an  earthquake,  Into  an  inland  sea ;  and  the  tower 
of  a  small  fort,  which  occupied  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
sunken  area,  and  on  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
neighboring  village  succeeded  in  saving  themselves,  may 
Still  be  seen  raising  its  shattered  bead  over  the  surface,— 
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tbe  only  object  visible  in  a  waste  of  waters  of  which  the 
eye  i^Is  to  detei-mine  the  extent.  Aboat  three  years  after 
this  event,  a  tract  of  country,  intei-posed  between  the  foot 
of  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific,  more  than  equal  in  ai-ea  to  all 
Great  Britdm,  was  elevated  from  two  to  seven  feet  over 
its  foi-mer  level,  and  rocks  laid  bare  in  the  sea,  which  the 
pilots  and  fishermen  of  the  coast  had  never  before  seen. 
On  the  Indian  coast  the  sea  seemed  to  be  rising  at  neai'ly 
the  same  time  when  it  appeared  to  be  felling  on  the  Ameri- 
can one ;  and  on  the  latter  such  was  the  actual  impression 
entertained  by  the  people.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  in  liis  "Elements,"  that  he  was  infoi-med  by  Mr. 
Crnictshanks,  an  English  botanist  who  resided  in  Chili  at 
the  time,  "that  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  fishermen 
and  inhabitants,  not  that  the  land  had  risen,  but  that  the 
ocean  had  permanently  retreated."  But  if  it  had  retreated 
irom  the  Chilian  shore,  how  conld  it  have  risen  on  tlie 
Indian  one  ?  In  lite  manner  the  sea  appears  to  be  receding 
from  the  north-eastern  shores  of  Sweden  at  the  rate  of 
neai'ly  four  veiiical  feet  in  the  century;  while  it  seems 
to  be  advancing  on  the  western  coasts  of  Greenland  at 
apparently  a  rate  more  considerable,  though  there  the  ratio 
of  its  i-ise  has  not  been  marked  with  equal  care.  It  seems 
to  be  rising  on  even  the  Swedish  province  of  Scania;  while 
all  the  tame,  however,  the  actual  motion,  —  upwards  in  one 
region,  downwards  in  another,  —  is  in  the  solid  earth, — 
not  in  the  unstable  water,  which  merely  serves  as  a  sort 
of  hydrostatic  level,  to  indicate  this  feet  of  subsidence  or 
elevation  in  the  land.  And  of  course  all  the  reasoning, 
founded  on  mere  appearances,  that  would  reverse  the  pro- 
cess by  assigning  permanency  to  the  level  of  the  land, 
and  fluctuation  to  that  of  the  sea,  would  lead  to  inevitable 

Let  Ks,  for  the  illustration's  sake,  suppose  tliat  the  British 
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islands  had  "been  the  scene  of  the  Deluge ;  and  that  it  had 
been  occasioned  by  a  gradual  depression  in  the  earth's 
sui-fiice  of  about  fifteen  hundvad  miles  in  length,  a  thousand 
miles  in  breadth,  five  thousand  feet  in  depth  in  its  centre, 
and  which  gradually  trended  all  around  towai'ds  the  sides. 
Such  a  depression  would  form  a  acai-ce  appreciable  inequality 
oo  tho  surfe«e  of  even  a  three  feet  globe ;  in  a  twelve  inch 
globe  it  might  be  repicBcntcd  by  the  abraiaion  of  a  Bioall 
patch  of  the  varnish ;  nor  would  it  have  in  nature  one  sixth 
the  depth,  or  one  sixteenth  the  area,  of  the  bed  of  tlie 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Let  us  suppose  further,  that  it  had  been 
produced  by  an  equable  sinking  of  the  surface,  prolonged 
for  forty  days  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  per  day,  —  amotion  not  equal  to  that  of  the  minnte- 
hand  of  a  clock  whose  dial  plate  measures  two  feet  in 
diameter.  Further,  let  us  suppose  that  a  thoi-oughly  intel- 
ligent man,— let  us  say  Dr.  Kitto  himself,  —  aecm-e  from 
all  personal  danger  in  an  ark  perched  on  some  such  com- 
manding eminence  as  Arthur's  Seat,  had  been  a  witness  of 
the  catastrophe;  and  that,  instead  of  having  merely  to 
reason  respecting  it  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  four 
thousand  years,  he  had  been  enabled  to  bear  testimony 
regarding  it  from  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  In  the  firet 
place,  let  me  remark  that  the  sinking  or  downward  motion 
of  the  earth's  crust  would  be  altogether  inappreciable  by 
sense;  in  the  next,  that  the  depresMon,  even  when  it  had 
reached  its  acme,  would  in  no  sensible  degree  afiect  the 
contour  of  snn-ounding  objects.  Even  at  the  end  of  the 
forty  days,  when  the  five  thousand  feet  of  depression  had 
been  reached,  the  gradient  of  declination  across  the  sunken 
area  would  not  exceed  ten  feet  per  mile,  and  aci-oss  the 
larger  diameter  would  amount  to  but  six  feet  eight  incJies 
per  mile.  Of  course,  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  day  the 
gradients  would  be  represented  by  but  one  half  these  sums, 
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and  would  be  altogether  inappreciable  in.  tbe  landscape ; 
the  liills  would  seem  quite  as  high  as  before,  and  the  valleys 
not  more  profound.  The  only  sensible  sign  feit  or  visible 
of  what  was  tating  place  would  be  simply  a  persistent 
vising  of  the  sea  at  somewhat  less  thau  tmce  its  rate  of 
flow  daring  stream  tides.  Ocean,  as  if  forgetful  of  its 
ancient  bounds,  would  continue  to  encroach  iipon  the  land. 
On  the  second  day  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now  the  site 
of  Edinburgh  would  be  covered;  on  the  seventh  day  tho 
tide  would  have  reached  the  vessel  perched  on  the  top  of 
the  hDl  now  known  as  Arthar's  Seat;  on  the  sixteenth  day 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Pentlands  woald  have  disappeared ; 
and  in  nine  days  more  the  distant  summit  of  Ben  Lomond, 
From  the  roof  of  the  slowly  drifting  ark  nothing  would 
then  have  appeared  save  a  shoreless  ocean.  But  it  would 
have  taken  yet  other  eleven  days  ere  the  proud  crest  of 
Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  land  in  the  British  islands,  would 
have  been  submerged ;  and  the  eve  of  the  fortieth  day 
would  have  seen  it  covered  by  little  more  than  five  hundred 
feet  of  water.  An  actual  witness,  in  such  cu'cumstances, 
however  intelligent,  could  have  but  testified  to  the  per- 
sistent rise  of  the  sea,  accompanied  mayhap  by  rain  and 
tempest ;  he  could  but  tell  how  that  for  many  days  together 
it  had  been  flood  without  ebb,  as  if  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  had  been  broken  up ;  and  that  at  length  he  was 
encompassed  by  what  seemed  a  shoreless  ocean.  But  he 
would  certainly  depart  peiilonsly  from  his  position  as  a 
witness-bearer,  were  he  to  argue,  that  when  his  ark  had 
begun  to  float  on  a  hill  Mght  hundred  feet  in  height,  all 
hillfl  upon  the  Bui-fe«e  of  the  globe  of  a  corresponding  alti- 
tude most  have  been  a^o  covered;  or  that,  from  what  was 
in  reality  but  a  local  depression,  a  universal  deluge  might 
be  legitimately  inferred.  His  error  would  be  of  the  same 
nature  (though  of  course  immensely  greater)  as  that  of  the 
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native  of  Chili  ii'ho  held,  that  because  the  ocean  ha<.l 
retreated  from  the  coasts  of  hia  own  country,  it  had  of 
neceesity  also  retreated  fi-om  the  delta  of  the  Indus;  or  as 
that  of  the  inhabitant  of  Cutch  who  held,  that  as  the  sea 
had  risen  high  over  his  native  districts,  it  had  also  of  neces- 
sity ovei'flowed  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Aracan. 

Dr.  Kitto  bi'ings  foiivard  but  one  other  objection  to  a 
Flood  only  pai-tial,  and  that  the  one  virtnaUy  disposed  of 
by  Bishop  Stillingfleet  in  the  terminal  half  of  a  short  sen- 
tence. The  Bishop  "despaired,"  as  he  well  might,  "of 
ever  seeing  it  proved  that  the  whole  earth  had  been  peo- 
pled before  the  Deluge."  "It  has  been  much  urged  of 
late,"  says  Dr.  Kitto,  "that  the  Deluge  was  not  universal, 
but  was  confined  to  a  particular  region,  which  man  inbab- ' 
ited.  It  may  be  free)y  admitted  that,  seeing  the  object  of 
the  Flood  was  to  drown  mankind,  there  was  no  need  that 
it  should  extend  beyond  the  region  of  man's  liabitation. 
But  this  theoiy  necessarily  assigns  to  the  world  before  the 
Flood  a  lower  population,  and  a  more  limited  estension  of 
it,  than  we  are  prepared  to  concede."  He  then  goes  on  to 
argue,  that,  as  the  species  increased  very  rapidly  immedi- 
ately after  the  Deluge,  it  mnst  liave  increased  in  a  ratio  at 
least  equally  rapid  before  that  catastrophe  took  place.  But 
how  gratuitous  the  assumption!  It  would  be  quite  as 
safe  to  infer,  that  as  the  human  race  multiplied  greatly  in 
Ireland  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  it 
mnst  have  also  multipUed  greatly  in  Italy,  a  much  finer 
country,  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  or 
in  the  wealthier  portions  of  Kurdistan  duiing  the  first 
half  of  the  thu-teenth.  Ere  applying,  however,  the  Irish 
ratio  of  increase  to  either  the  Italy  of  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago,  or  to  the  Kurdistan  of  five  hundred  years  ago, 
it  would  surely  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  these  were  the  ages  of  Zingls  Khan  and 
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of  Attila;  of  Ziiigis  Klian,  who,  on  possessing  himself  of 
■  the  three  capitals  of  the  one  country,  coolly  butchered  four 
millions  three  himdi-ed  and  forty-seven  thousand  persons, 
their  inhabitants;  and  of  that  Attila,  "the  scourge  of 
God,"  wlio  used  to  say,  more  especially  in  reference  to  the 
other  countiy,  tliat  "wherever  his  hoi'se-hoofe  had  once 
trod,  the  grass  never  afterwards  grew,"  and  before  whose 
ravines  the  human  race  seemed  melting  away.  The  tenna 
in  which  the  great  wickedness  of  the  antediluvians  is  de- 
scribed indicate  a  period  of  violence  and  outrage;  —  the 
age  which  preceded  the  Flood  was  an  age  of  "  giants"  and 
of  " mighty  men,"  and  of  "men  of  renown,"  —  forgotten 
Attilas,  Alaiics,  and  Zingis  Khans,  mayhap,  —  "giants  of 
mighty  bone  fuid  hold  emprise,"  who  became  femons  for 
their  "infinite  manslaughter,"  and  the  thousands  whom 
they  destroyed.  Such  is  decidedly  the  view  which  the 
brief  Scriptural  description  suggested  to  tlie  poets;  and 
certainly,  when  a  question  comes  to  be  one  of  guess  work, 
no  other  class  of  persons  guess  half  so  sagaciously  as  they. 
It  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  to  me,  —  and  in  a  ques- 
tion of  this  kind  one  suggestion  may  be  quite  as  admissible 
as  another, — that  the  Deluge  may  have  been  more  a  visi- 
tation of  mercy  to  the  race  than  of  judgment.  Even  in 
our  own  times,  as  happened  in  New  Zealand  dm'ing  the 
present  century,  and  in  Tahiti  about  the  close  of  the  last, 
tribes  restricted  to  one  tract  of  countiy,  when  seized  by 
the  madness  of  conquest,  have  nan-owly  escaped  extermi- 
nation. We  know  that  in  some  instances  better  have  been 
destroyed  by  worse  i-aces,  —  that  the  more  refined  have  at 
times  yielded  to  the  more  barbarous, — yielded  so  entirely, 
that  all  Hiat  survived  of  vast  populations  and  a  compar- 
atively high  civilization  have  been  broken  temples,  and 
great  burial  mounds  locked  up  in  the  solitudes  of  deep 
forests;  and  further,  that  whole  peoples,  exhausted  by 
27* 
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their  vices,  liave  sunk  into  sncli  a  state  of  depression  ami 
deeline,  that,  unable  any  longer  to  supply  the  inevitahle 
waste  of  nature,  they  have  dropt  into  extinction.  And 
such  may  have  been  the  conditioil  of  the  human  race 
during  that  period  of  portentous  evil  and  violence  which 
preceded  the  deluge.  We  know  that  the  good  came  at 
length  to  be  restricted  to  a  single  family;  and  even  the 
evil,  instead  of  being  numbered,  as  now,  by  hundreds  of 
millions,  may  have  been  comprised  in  a  few  thousands, 
or  at  most  a  few  hundred  thousands,  that  were  becoming 
fewer  every  year,  from  the  indulgence  of  fierce  and  evil 
paaaione,  in  a  time  of  outr^e  and  violence.  The  Creator 
of  the  ra«e  may  Iiave  dealt  with  it  on  this  occasion  of 
judgment,  as  a  florist  does  with  some  decaying  plant, 
which  he  cuts  down  to  the  ground  in  order  to  secure  a 
fresh  shoot  from  the  root.  At  all  events,  the  proof  of  an 
antediluvian  population  at  once  enormously  great  and  veiy 
largely  spread  must  rest  with  those  who  hold,  with  Dr. 
Kitto,  that  its  numbers  and  extent  were  such  as  to  militate 
ag^nst  the  probability  of  a  deluge  merely  partial ;  and  any 
such  proof  we  may,  with  the  good  old  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, well  "  despair  of  ever  seeing"  produced.  Even  admit- 
ting, however,  for  the  argument's  sake,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Old  World  may  have  been  as  numerous  as  those  of 
China  are  now, — a  number  estimated  by  the  recent  author- 
ities at  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  —  and 
the  admission  is  certiunly  greatly  larger  than  there  is  argu- 
ment enough  on  the  other  side  to  extort, — a  comparatively 
partial  deluge  would  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  their 
destruction.  In  short,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  if 
there  be  a  show  of  reason  against  the  theory  of  a  flood 
merely  local,  it  has  not  yet  been  exhibited.  Even  Dr, 
Kitto,  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  learning,  has  failed  to  arr.ay 
against  it  arguments  of  any  real  weight  or  cogency ;  and 
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in  my  next  address  I  may  ho  perhaps  able  to  sliow  yon 
that  the  ohjections  which,  on  the  other  himd,  beai'  against 
the  aatf^onist  hyijothesis,  are  at  once  sohd  and  numerous. 
I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  estimate  ;  hut  for  some  years  past 
I  liave  regarded  them  as  altogether  insurmountable. 
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A  CBN'TUKY  has  not  yet  gone  hy  since  all  the  organic 
remains  on  whicli  the  seience  of  Palieontology  is  now 
founded  were  regarded  as  the  wrecks  of  a  universal  del- 
uge, and  held  good  in  evidence  that  the  waters  had  pre- 
vailed in  every  known  country,  and  risen  over  tlie  highest 
hills.  Intelligent  observerH  were  not  wanting  at  even  an 
earher  time  who  naaintained  that  a  tempoi'aiy  flood  could 
not  have  occasioned  phenom9na  so  extraordinary.  Such 
was  the  view  taken  by  several  Italian  naturalists  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  in  Britain  by  the  distinguished  math- 
ematician Hooke,  the  contemporary,  and  in  some  matters 
rival,  of  Newton,  But  the  conclusions  of  these  obsei-vei-s, 
now  so  generally  adopted,  were  regarded  both  in  Popish 
and  Protestant  countries  as  but  little  friendly  to  Reve- 
lation; and  so  strong  was  the  opposite  opinion,  and  so 
generally  were  petrifactions  regarded  as  so  many  proofe  of 
a  universal  deluge,  that  Voltsure  felt  himself  constrained, 
first  in  his  Dissertation  drawn  up  for  the  Academy  at 
Bologna,  and  next  in  his  article  on  shells  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Dictionary,  to  take  up  the  question  as  charged  with  one 
of  the  evidences  of  that  Revelation  which  it  was  the  great 
dedgn  of  his  life  to  subvert.  And  with  an  unfeirness  too 
characteristic  of  his  sparkling  but  imsolid  writings,  we  find 
him  arguing,  that  all  fossil  shells  were  citiicr  those  of  fresh 
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water  lakes  said  ilvei's  evaporated  dufiiig  dry  s 
of  land  sndls  developed  in  unuaua]  abundance  during  wet 
ones ;  or  that  they  wei'e  shells  which  had  been  dropped 
from  the  hats  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  from  the  Holy 
Land  to  their  homes ;  or  that  they  were  shells  that  had 
gone  astray  from  cabinets  and  museums ;  or,  finally,,  that 
they  were  not  shells  at  all,  but  mere  shell-like  forms,  pro- 
duced by  some  occult  process  of  nature  la  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  In  fine,  in  order  to  destroy  the  credibDity  of 
the  Noacbian  deluge,  the  brilliant  Fi-enchman  exhausted 
every  expedient  in  his  attempts  to  neutralize  that  Palseon- 
tologio  evidence  on  which  geologists  now  found  some  of 
their  most  legitimate  conclusions.  But  he  only  succeeded, 
instead,  in  producing  compositions  of  which  every  sentence 
contains  either  an  absurdity  or  an  untruth,  and  in  rairfng  a 
reaction  against  the  special  school  of  infideUty  which  he 
had  founded,  that  at  length  bore  it  down.  He  wrote  in 
the  middle  of  the  Paris  basin,  with  its  multitude  of  fossil 
shells  and  bones;  and,  when  penning  bis  article  for  the 
Encyclopsedia,  he  had,  he  tells  us,  a  boxful  of  the  shell- 
chai^ed  soil  of  the  Faluns  of  Touraine  actually  before 
him;  but  the  deluge  had  to  be  put  down,  whatever  the 
nature  or  bearing  of  the  facts;  and  so  he  could  find  in 
either  no  evidence  of  a  time  when  the  sea  had  covei-ed 
the  land.  He  found,  Instead,  only  "some  mussels,  because 
there  iVere  ponds  in  the  neighborhood."  As  for  the  "spiral 
petrifactions  tei-med  coniw  ammonis,"  of  which  the  Jurassic 
Alps  are  full,  they  were  not  nautili,  he  said ;  they  could  be 
nothing  else  than  reptiles ;  seeing  that  reptiles  take  almost 
always  the  form  of  a  spiral  when  not  in  motion ;  and  it  was 
surely  more  likely,  that  when  petrified  they  should  still 
retain  the  spiral  disposition,  than  that  "  the  Indian  Ocean 
fihoukl  have  long  ago  overflowed  the  mountains  of  Europe." 
Were  there  not,  however,  real  shells  of  the  Syrian  type  in 
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France  and  Italy?  Perbapa  so.  But  ought  "we  not  to 
recoUect,"  he  asked,  "the  numbeiless  bands  of  pilgiims 
who  carried  their  money  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  brought 
back  shells?  or  was  it  preferable  to  think  that  the  sea  of 
Joppa  and  Sidon  had  covei-ed  Burgundy  and  Milanma?" 
As  for  the  seeming  shells  of  the  less  superficial  deposits, 
"Are  we  sure,"  he  inquired,  "that  the  soil  of  the  earth 
cannot  produce  fossils?"  Agate  in  some  specimens  con- 
tains its  apparent  sprigs  of  moss,  which,  we  know,  never 
existed  as  the  vegetable  they  resemble;  and  why  should 
not  the  eaith  have,  in  like  inanBer,  produced  its  apparent 
sheila  ?  Or  ai'e  not  many  of  these  eheUs  mere  lake  or  river 
petrifactions? — one  never  sees  among  them  "true  maiine 
substances" ! !  "If  there  were  any,  why  have  we  never 
seen  bones  of  sea  dogs,  sharks,  and  whales?"!!!  And 
thus  he  ran  on,  in  the  beUef  apparently  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  but  an  ignorant  priesthood,  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  facts  to  make  out  a  case  against  him  in  behalf 
of  the  Mosiuo  narrative,  and  whom  at  least,  should  argu- 
ment fail  him,  he  could  vanquish  with  a  joke. 

There  was,  however,  a  young  German,  who  had  not  at 
the  time  quite  made  up  his  mind  either  for  the  French 
school  or  against  it,  who  was  no  uninterested  reader  of 
Voltiure's  disquisitions  on  fossil  shells.  And  this  young 
man  was  destined  to  be  in  the  coming  age  what  the 
Frenchman  had  been  in  the  closing  one, — the  leading 
mind  of  Europe,  He,  too,  had  been  looking  at  fossils ; 
and  having  no  case  to  make  out  either  for  or  against 
Moses,  or  any  one  else,  he  had  received  in  a  feu-  and 
candid  spirit  t!ie  evidence  with  which  they  were  charged. 
And  the  gross  dishonesty  of  Voltaire  in  the  matter  foi-med 
so  decided  &  turning  point  with  him,  that  from  that  time 
forward  he  employed  his  great  influence  in  bearing  down 
the  French  school  of  infidelity,  as  a  school  detestably  felse 
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and  hollow  ;  —  a  warning,  surely,  to  all,  whether  the)-  stanfl 
up  for  Revelation  or  against  it,  of  the  danger  of  being, 
like  the  witty  Frenchman,  "wicked  overmuch."  "To  ua 
yontha,"  says  Goethe,  in  his  Autobiogi'aphy,  "vith  our 
German  love  of  truth  and  nature,  the  iaetioas  dishonesty 
of  Voltaire,  and  the  pervei'sion  of  so  many  woi-thy  sub- 
jects, became  more  and  more  annoying,  and  we  daily 
strengthened  ourselves  in  our  aversion  from  him.  He 
could  never  have  done  with  degrading  religion  and  the 
sacred  books  for  the  sake  of  injoi-ing  priestcraft,  as  he 
called  it;  and  thus  produced  in  me  many  an  unpleasing 
sensation.  But  when  I  now  learned,  that  to  weaken  the 
tradition  of  a  Deluge,  he  had  denied  all  petrified  shells, 
and  only  admitted  them  as  lusus  natiirm,  he  entirely  lost 
mj^  confidence ;  for  my  own  eyes  had  on  the  Easchberg 
plainly  enough  shown  me  that  I  stood  on  the  bottom  of  an 
old  dried-up  sea,  among  the  exuvice  of  its  ancient  inhabit- 
ants. Those  mountains  had  certainly  been  once  covei-ed 
with  waves,  —  whether  before  or  during  the  Deluge  did 
not  concern  me ;  it  was  enough  that  the  vaOey  of  the 
Ubine  had  been  a  monstrous  lake,  —  a  bay  extending 
beyond  the  reach  of  eyesight :  out  of  this  I  was  not  to 
be  talked.  I  thought  much  more  of  advancing  in  the 
knowledge  of  lands  and  mountains,  let  what  would  be 
the  result."  I  know  not  in  the  whole  history  of  opinion 
a  more  instrnctive  passage  than  this.  Little  could  Vol- 
taire have  known  what  he  was  in  reality  doing,  or  how 
egre^ously  he  was  overreaching  himself,  when,  in  labor- 
ing to  bear  down  the  evidence  borne  by  fossils  to  the 
ancient  upheavals  and  cataclysms,  he  suffered  himself  to 
make  use  of  assertions  and  arguments  so  palpably  unfair. 
And  those  who  employ,  in  their  zeal  agamst  the  geolo- 
gists, what  is  still  exceedingly  common,  —  the  Voltairean 
style  of  argument,  —  especiaUy  if  they  employ  it  in  what 
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they  deem  the  bclmlf  of  religion,  iiiigLt  do  well  to  inquire 
whether  they  are  not  in  some  little  danger  of  producing 
the  Voltairean  result. 

No  man  acquMnted  with  the  general  outlineB  of  Palteon- 
tology,  or  the  true  succession  of  the  sediraentaiy  forma- 
tions, has  heen  able  to  believe,  during  the  last  half  century, 
that  any  proof  of  a  general  deluge  can  be  derived  from  the 
older  geologic  systems,  —  Palteozoic,  Secondary,  or  Terti- 
ary, It  has  been  held,  however,  by  accomplished  geolo- 
gists, within  even  the  last  thirty  years,  that  such  proof 
might  be  successfully  sought  for  in  what  are  known  as  the 
supei'ficial  deposits.  Svich  was  the  belief  of  Cuvier,  —  a 
man  who,  even  in  geolo^c  science,  which  was  certainly  not 
his  peculiar  province,  exerted  a  mighty  influence  over  the 
thinking  of  other  men.  "I  agree  with  MM.  Deluo  and 
Dolomieu  in  thinking,"  wc  find  him  saying,  in  his  widely 
famed  "Theoiy  of  the  Earth,"  "that  if  anything  in  geol- 
ogy be  established,  it  is,  that  the  sm-face  of  cm-  globe  has 
undergone  a  great  and  sndden  revolution,  the  date  of 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  a  much  earlier  period  than 
five  or  six  thousand  years  ago."  But  from  the  same  cele- 
brated work  we  leara  that  Ciivler  held  that  this  sudden 
catastrophe,  —  occasioned,  as  he  supposed,  by  an  elevation 
of  the  sea  bottom  and  a  submergence  of  the  previously 
'existing  land,  —  had  not  been  universal ;  seeing  he  could 
entertain  the  belief  that  the  three  great  races  of  the 
hmnan  family, — Ethiopian,  Mongolian,  and  Cancasian, — 
had  all  escaped  from  it  in  several  directions.  In  refemng 
to  the  marked  peculiarities  of  the  Mongolian  race,  so  vei  y 
distinct  from  the  Caucasian,  he  merely  intimates,  that  he 
was  "tempted  to  believe  their  anceatora  and  ours  had 
escaped  the  great  catastrophe  on  different  sides;"  but  in 
dwelling  on  the  still  more  marked  peculiaritiei  of  the 
Negroes,  we  find  him  explicitly  stating,  that,   "  all  their 
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characters  clearly  show  that  they  had  escaped  from  the 
Dverwhelming  deluge  at  anothei-  point  than  the  Caucasian 
taid  Altaic  races;  from  which  they  had  perhaps  been  sepa- 
Tated,"  he  adds,  "  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  occurrence 
of  that  event."  For  a  season,  geologists  of  liigh  standing 
in  our  own  country,  such  as  Buckland  and  Conybeare,  fol- 
lowed Cuvier  so  far  as  to  hold,  that  the  supoi-ficial  deposits 
bore  evidence  everywhere  of  a  great  cataclysm,  the  last  of 
the  geologic  catastrophes ;  and  which  might  be  identified, 
they  believed,  with  the  Noachian  Deluge.  Against  this 
view  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Scottish  natui'alists, 
Dr.  John  Fleming,  raised  a  vigorous  protest  as  early  as 
the  year  1826,  and  conclusively  showed  that  no  temporary 
flood  could  have  produced  the  existing  appearances.  And 
so  thoroughly  were  his  facts  and  reasonings  confirmed  by 
subsequent  discovery,  that  the  geologists  of  name  who  had 
acquiesced,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  Cuvierian  view,  read 
in  soceeaeion  their  recantations :  Dr.  Buckland  in  especial, 
who  had  written  most  largely  on  the  subject,  and  com- 
mitted himself  most  thoroughly,  did  so  a  very  few  years 
after:  nor  does  the  hypothesis  of  Cuvier  appear  to  have 
been  since  adopted  by  any  writer  of  scientific  repntation. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  contending  with  arguments  or  in- 
ferences which  there  are  now  no  parties  in  the  field  to 
maintain,  I  shall  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  the  leading  char- 
acteristics  of  those  superficial  deposits  on  which  the  aban- 
doned conclusions  were  originally  baaed,  and  show,  in  the 
pacing,  that  they  are  not  such  as  a  temporary  deluge 
could  have  produced. 

The  eupei-ficial  deposits  include  what  is  known  as  the 
mammaliferous  crag,  the  drift,  the  boulder  and  brick  clays, 
the  stratified  sands  and  gravels,  the  travelled  rocks,  the 
oaars,  and  moraines  of  the  higher  latitudes.  For  it  is  a 
fiict  veiy  significant  in  its  bearings  on  the  diluvial  contro- 
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vei-sy,  that  It  Is  in  the  higher  latitudes  in  both  lie iiiisph ores 
that  these  peeuiiar  deposits  are  chiefly  to  be  found.  They 
have  been  traced  in  Patagonia  in  the  one  hemisphere,  from 
the  southern  limits  of  the  country  to  the  forty-fivst  degree 
of  south  latitude ;  and  in  Europe  iu  the  other,  to  the  for- 
tieth ;  and  in  Amenca  to  even  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of 
north  latitude.  But  in  the  great  belt,. nearly  eighty  de- 
grees in  breadth,  which,  encircling  the  globe  from  east  to 
west,  includes  with  the  torrid  the  wai'raer  portions  of  the 
temperate  zones,  they  have  scarce  any  existence  at  all,  or 
exist  at  least  in  different  forms  and  exceedingly  reduced 
proportions.  The  superficial  deposits,  in  their  most  charao- 
tei-istio  conditions,  are  deposits  of  the  colder  portions  of 
the  globe,  suid  in  many  parts  indicate  that  there  prevdled 
dui-ing  their  formation  a  much  severer  climate  than  now 
obtains  in  the  regions  in  which  they  occur.  The  shells 
which  they  contain  in  BritMn,  for  instance,  though  almost 
all  of  existing  species,  are  many  of  them  such  as  are  not 
now  to  be  found  in  the  British  seas,  but  in  seas  about 
ten  degi'ees  further  to  the  north ;  and  there  is  evidence 
tliat  the  line  of  pei-petual  snow  must  have  descended  at 
the  time  to  a  lower  level  than  that  attained  by  om-  second- 
class  hills,  and  that  almost  every  Highland  valley  had  its 
glacier.  They  represent,  too,  vast  periods  of  time ;  —  ear- 
lier periods,  during  which  the  land  gradually  sank,  till  only 
its  higher  eminences  were  uncovered,  and  great  floats  of 
icebergs  went  careering  over  its  submerged  plains  and 
lower  hills;  and  later  periods,  during  which  the  land  as 
gi-adually  ai-ose,  after  apparently  many  pauses  and  oscilla- 
tions, until  at  length,  when  it  had  reached  a  level  scarce 
eighty  feet  higher  than  that  which  it  at  present  maintains, 
the  climate  softened,  and  the  glaciers  which  had  formed 
in  the  later  times  among  its  hills  ultimately  disappeared, 
Beds  of  sea-shells  of  the  boreal  type,  that  belong  to  those 
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ice  ages,  may  be  stiO  lound  occupy  ing  the  pi  ices  in.  ^\  liicJi 
they  had  lived  and  died,  many  mdes  inland,  and  Iiundieds 
of  feet  over  the  sea  le\el  Boimg  shelh,  'iuch  as  the  pho- 
lodadidie,  may  he  detected  lai  out  of  eight  of  the  ocean, 
still  occupying  the  cells  which  they  hod  "(cooped  out  foi 
themselves  in  haid  limestone  oi  yieldm^  shale ,  and  sei-piila 
and  nnliporate  encrustations  may  be  seen  still  adhering  to 
rocks  raised  to  ^ddy  elevations  over  the  sea.  The  group 
of  mammals,  however,  which  lived  during  this  period,  and 
to  whose  abundant  tusks  and  skeletons  one  of  its  older 
deposits  {the  mammalifetous  crag)  owes  its  name,  -was 
marked  by  so  peculiar  a  character,  that  evidence  of  a  uni- 
versal deluge  has  been  often  soaght  for  in  their  remains. 
The  group, — that  which  immediately  preceded  the  animals 
of  our  own  times,  and  included  not  a  few  of  the  indigenous 
Bpeeies  which  still  inhabit  our  country,  —  was  chiefiy  re- 
markable for  eont^ning  many  genei-a,  all  of  whose  existing 
species  are  exotic.  It  had  its  great  elephant,  its  two  species 
of  rhinoceros,  its  hippopotamus,  its  hysena,  its  tiger,  and 
its  monkey  ;  and  much  ingenious  calculation  has  been  em- 
ployed by  writers  snob  as  GTranville  Penn,  in  attempting  to 
show  how  these  remfuns  might  have  been  transported  from 
the  intertropical  regions  during  the  Flood,  not  only  to 
Britain,  but  even  to  the  northern  wastes  of  Siberia,  —  a 
voyage  of  fi'om  four  to  five  thousand  miles.  There  are 
instances  on  record  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  drowned 
have  been  drifted  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  spot  where  they  had  been  first  submerged ;  but 
they  have  always  been  found,  in  these  cases,  in  a  condition 
of  sad  mutilation  and  decay ;  whereas  the  carcass  of  the 
andent  elephant  which,  was  discovered,  a  httle  ere  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  locked  up  in  ice  in 
Siberia,  three  tliousp  jd  ax  hundred  miles  fi-om  where  ele- 
phants now  live,  vas  in  such  a  state  of  excellent  keening, 
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that  the  bears  and  clogs  fed  upon  its  flesh.  It  scorns  a  sig- 
nificant circumstance  too,  that  the  remains  of  these  fo^I 
elephants,  tigers,  and  hysenaa,  should  be  associated  in  even 
our  own  country  with  those  of  well  knoivn  northern  spe- 
cies,—  with  the  remains  of  tlie  reindeer,  of  the  red  deer, 
of  the  Lithuanian  aurooh,  of  the  European  beaver,  of  the 
European  wolf,  of  the  wild  cat,  the  fox,  and  the  otter. 
Writers,  however,  such  as  Mr,  Penn,  got  over  both  difficul- 
ties. He  showed,  for  instance,  how  a  ship  had  once  run 
across  the  Atlantic  under  bare  poles,  during  an  almost  con- 
tinued hurricane,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  miles  in  twenty-four  hoars, — nearly  the  rate  at  which 
the  great  American  steamers  cross  the  same  ocean  now ; 
and  why,  he  asked,  might  not  the  carcasses  of  elephants 
have  drifted  northwards  at  an  equal  rate  on  the  tides  of 
the  deluge  ?  And  as  for  the  mixed  character  of  the  gi'onp 
with  which  these  remains  are  found  associated,  that  wis 
exactly  what  Mr.  Penn  would  have  expected  in  the  eurtnm- 
stanees.  It  was  the  result  of  a  tumultuaiy  flood,  which 
had  brought  together  in  our  northern  region  the  floiting 
carcasses  of  the  animals  of  all  climates,  to  sint  in  nnn  onted 
companionship,  when  putrefaction  had  done  its  work,  mto 
the  same  deposits.  He  had,  however,  unluckily  overlooked 
the  fact,  that  comparative  anatomy  is  in  reality  a  science ; 
and  farther,  that  it  is  a  science  of  which  men  such  as 
Cuvier  and  Owen  know  a  great  deal  more  than  the  men 
wlio  never  studied  it,  however  respectable.  It  is  the  re- 
corded decision  of  these  great  anatomists,  —  a  decision 
which  has  been  many  times  tested  and  confirmed, — that 
the  noi'them  species  of  elephant,  rhinoeeros,  tiger,  and 
hysena,  were  entirely  different  from  the  intertropical  spe- 
cies ;  that  they  differed  fi-om  them  very  considerably  more 
than  the  ass  diff'ers  from  the  horse,  or  the  dog  from  the 
wolf;  and  that,  while  thei'e   is  a  preponderating  amount 
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of  ovidenci3  to  show  that  the;'  were  ualivos  of  tlie  conn- 
triea  in  which  their  Femains  are  now  found,  there  ia  not 
a  shadow  of  evidence  to  show  that  they  had  ever  lived, 
or  could  have  lived,  in  an  intertropical  country.  Of  the 
northern  elephant,  it  ia  positively  tnown,  from  the  Si- 
berian specimen,  that  it  ivas  covered,  like  many  otlier 
subai'ctic  animals,  with  long  hair,  and  a  thick  criap  nnder- 
growth  of  wool,  about  three  inches  in  length,  —  certainly 
not  an  intertropical  provision ;  and  so  entirely  diiferent  wag 
it  in  form  from  either  of  the  existing  species,  A&ican  or 
Indiiffi,  that  a  child  could  be  taught  in  a  siagle  lesson  to 
distinguish  it  by  the  tusks  alone.  In  fine,  the  assumption 
that  chaUenges  the  remains  of  the  old  Pleistocene  camiv- 
ora  and  pachydei-mata  as  those  of  intertropical  spewes 
brought  northwards  by  a  universal  deluge,  is  about  as 
well  based  and  sound  as  if  it  challenged  the  bones  of 
foxes  occasionally  found  in  our  woods  for  the  remains  of 
dogs  of  Aleppo  or  Askalon  brought  into  Britain  by  the 
Crusaders,  or  as  if  it  pronounced  a  dead  ass  to  be  ona 
of  the  cavalry  horses  of  the  fatal  charge  of  Balaklava, 
transported  to  England  from  the  Crimea  as  a  relio  of 
the  fight.  The  hypothesis  confounds  as  a  species  the 
Roainante  of  Quixote  with  the  Dapple  of  Saucho  Pamai, 
and  fi-ames  its  argument  on  the  mistake. 

That  this  extinct  group  of  animals  inhabited  for  ages  the 
countries  in  which  theii-  remains  are  now  embedded,  is 
rendered  evident  by  theii-  great  numbers  in  some  localities, 
and  from  their  occurrence  in  various  states  of  presei-vation, 
and  in  beds  of  various  ages.  The  five  hundred  mammoths 
whose  tusks  and  grinders  were  dj-agged  up  in  thirteer^ 
yeai-s  by  the  oyster  dredgers  of  the  Norfolk  coast  from 
a  tract  of  submerged  drift,  could  not  all  'have  been 
contemporary  in  a  small  corner  of  England,  but  must  have 
represented  several  generations.  And  of  com-sc  the  two 
28« 
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tliousand  grinders  brought  up  from  tbc  exposed  sm-fiioe  of 
the  drift  must  have  home  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
thousands  still  dispersed  throughout  the  entire  depth  of 
the  deposit.  Any  argument,  however,  founded  on  the 
mere  nambei-s  of  these  elephantine  tusks  and  grinders, 
and  which  evaded  the  impoi-tant  question  of  species, 
might  be  elttded,  however  tmfaivly,  by  the  assertoi-s  of 
a  universal  deluge.  Floods  certainly  do  at  times  accumu- 
late, in  great  heaps,  bodies  of  the  same  spediio  gravity ; 
and  why  might  not  a  universal  flood  have  accumiilated 
on  this  special  tract  of  drift,  the  carcasses  of  many  ele- 
phants? But  it  will  be  found  greatly  more  difficult  to 
elude  the  ingenious  argument  on  the  general  question  of 
Professor  Owen.  Next,  perhaps,  to  the  extinct  elephant, 
one  of  the  most  numerous  animals  of  this  ancient  group 
was  the  great  Irish  elk,  Megaceros  Hibefniicus,  a  creature 
that,  measured  to  the  top  of  its  enormous  antlera,  stood  ten 
feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  exceeded  in  bulk  and  size 
the  largest  horses.  Like  all  other  spedes  of  the  deer 
femily,  the  creature  annually  shed  and  renewed  its  horns; 
"  and  a  male  deer  may  be  reclconed,"  says  Professor  Owen, 
"  to  have  left  about  eight  pairs  of  antlera,  besides  its 
bones,  to  testify  its  foi-mer  existence  upon  the  earth.  But 
as  the  female  has  usually  no  antlers,  our  expectations  might 
be  limited  to  the  discoveiy  of  four  times  as  many  pairs 
of  antlers  as  skeletons  in  the  superficial  deposits  of  the 
countries  in  which  such  deer  have  lived  and  died.  The 
actual  proportion  of  the  fossil  antlers  of  the  gi-eat  extinct 
species  of  British  Piiocene  deer  (which  antlei's  are  proved 
by  the  form  of  theh-  base  to  have  been  shed  by  the  living 
animals)  to  the  fossil  hones  of  the  same  species,  is  some- 
what greater  than  in  the  above  calculation.  Although, 
therefoi-e,  it  may  be  contended  tliat  the  swollen  carcass  of 
a  drowned  exotic  deer  might  bo  borne  along  a  diluvial 
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wave  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  its  bones  ultimately 
deposited  &v  fi-om  its  native  soil,  it  is  not  credible  that  alt 
the  solid  shed  antlers  of  such  species  of  deer  could  be 
carried  by  the  same  cause  to  the  same  distance;  or  that 
any  of  them  could  be  rolled  for  a  short  distance,  with  other 


heavy  dehris  of  a  mighty  torrent,  without  fi'actnre  and 
signs  of  friction.  But  the  shed  antlei-a  of  the  large  extinct 
speciea  of  deer  found  in  this  island  imd  in  Ireland  have 
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commonly  their  parts  or  braimhes  entire  as  when  they  fdl ; 
and  the  fi'actnred  specimens  are  generally  foand  in  caves, 
and  show  marks  of  the  teeth  of  the  ossivorozts  hymnas  by 
which  they  had  been  gnawed;  thus  at  the  Rame  time 
revealing  the  mode  in  which  they  were  introduced  into 
those  caves,  and  proving  the  contemporaneous  existence  in 
this  island  of  both  kinds  of  mammalia." 

But  tlie  contents  of  the  bone  caves,  consisting  in  large 
part  of  the  Extinct  mammals,  ought  of  tliemselves  to  be 
decisii'e  in  this  question.  As  the  opening  of  the  Kii"kdale 
cavern  is  only  about  four  feet  each  way,  a  diluvial  wave, , 
charged  with  the  wreck  of  the  lower  latitudes,  could 
scarce  have  washed  into  such  an  orifice  any  considerable 
number  of  the  intertropical  animals.  And  yet  there  has 
been  found  in  thia  cave,  — with  the  teeth  of  a  very  young 
mammoth,  of  a  very  great  tiger,  of  a  tiger-like  animal 
whose  genus  is  extinct,  of  a  rhinoceros,  and  of  a  liippopot- 
amus,  —  the  fragmentary  remains  of  from  two  to  three 
hundred  hyaanas.  !Fnrther,  even  supporfng,  what  is  im- 
possible, that  a  diluvial  wave  had  swept  them  all  from  the 
tropics  into  the  fom--feet  hole,  on  what  principle  is  it  to  be 
explained  that  the  bones  thus  washed  into  the  cave  should 
be  all  gnawed  bones,  even  those  of  the  hytenas  themselves, 
whereas  the  bones  of  the  same  creatures  found  in  the 
mammaliferons  deposits  of  the  country  heai-  no  marks  of 
teeth?  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  however,  gets  over  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  cave,  which  is  hollowed,  I  may  mention,  in 
a  limestone  of  the  Oolitic  series,  inclosing  the  ammonite 
and  belemnite,  by  asserting  tliat  its  mammaliferous  con- 
tents may  be  somewhat  older  than  itself!  The  lime- 
stone existed,  he  holds,  as  hut  a  mere  unformed  pulp  at 
the  time  the  intertropical  annuals  cam.e  floating  north- 
wards :  they  sank  into  it ;  the  gasaes  evolved  during 
putre&ition  blew  up  the  plastic  lime  above  them  into  a 
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great  oblong  bubble,  somewhat  as  a  glass-blower  bloi\"s 
up  a  bottle ;  and  hence  the  Kirkdale  cavern,  with  its 
gnawed  boties  and  ite  amazing  number  of  teeth.  And 
certainly  a  geologic  argument  of  this  Ingenious  character 
has  one  signal  advantage,  —  it  ia  ia  no  d.'uiger  whatever 
of  being  answered  by  the  geologists.  Mr.  Penn,  in  ei 
second  edition  of  his  work,  expressed  some  surprise  that 
an  Edinburgh  Reviewer  should  have  merely  stated  his 
argimient  without  replying  to  it !! 

But  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  arguments  for  a  \mjversal 
deluge  which  have  been  derived  fi-om  the  sapei-ficial 
deposits.  They  all  belong  to  an  immature  age  of  geologic 
science,  and  ai"e  of  no  value  whatever.  Let  us  pass  rather 
to  the  consideration  of  the  fiicts  and  arguments  which 
militate  against  the  universality  of  the  catastrophe. 

The  form  and  dimensions  of  Noah's  ai-k  are  definitely 
given  in  the  sacred  record.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
oblong  box,  somewhat  like  a  wooden  granary,  three 
Btoiies  high,  and  furnished  with  a  roof  appai'cntly  of  the 
ordinary  angular  shape,  but  with  a  somewhat  broader 
ridge  than  common;  and  it  measured  three  hundred 
cubits  in  length,  fifty  cnbits  in  breadth,  and  thiity  cubits 
in  height.  A  good  deal  of  controversy  has,  however, 
arisen  regarding  the  cubit  employed ;  some  holding,  with. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  most  of  the  older  theologians, 
such  as  Shuckford  and  Hales,  that  the  Noachian  cubit 
was  what  is  known  as  the  common  or  natural  cubit,  "  con- 
taining," says  Sii  Wdtei,  "one  toot  Tnd  ahilf,  or  a  length 
equal  to  that  of  the  human  foie  iim  me-xsmed  ii'om  the 
sharp  of  the  elbow  to  the  point  of  the  middle  finger ; " 
othera  contending  that  it  was  the  pilm-cnbit,  "  which 
taketh,"  adds  my  authonty,  "one  handhil  mcie  than  the 
common ; "  yet  others,  the  royal  or  Persian  cubit  of 
twenty-one  inches ;  and  so  on;  for  there  are,  it  seems,  five 
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several  tinds  of  cubit  to  choose  from,  all  differing  each 
from  the  others.  The  controversy  is  one  in  which  there 
is  exceeding  little  footing  for  any  party.  I  am  inclined, 
however,  to  adopt,  with  Raleigh  and  Hales,  the  natieral 
cubit,  for  the  following  reason.  The  given  dimensions  of 
the  ark  foi-m  the  oldest  example  of  measurement  of  which 
we  have  any  record ;  and  all,  or  almost  all,  the  older  and 
simpler  standards  of  measxire  bear  reference  to  portions 
of  the  human  frame.  There  is  the  span,  the  palm,  the 
hand-breadth,  the  thumb-breadth  (or  inch),  the  taii'- 
treadth,  and  the  Jbot.  The  simple  fisherman  on  ^our 
coasts  Btil!  measures  off  his  fathoms  by  stretching  out 
both  his  arms  to  the  full;  the  village  sempstress  still  tells 
off  her  cloth-breadtha  by  flnger-iengths  and  nails/  the 
untaught  tiller  of  the  soil  still  estimates  the  area  of  his 
little  field  hj  pacing  along  its  sides.  Man's  first  and  most 
obvious  expedient,  when  he  sets  himself  to  measure,  is  to 
employ  his  own  person  as  his  standard;  and  the  fii-st  or 
common  cubit  was  a  measure  of  this  natural  descripdon  - 
equal  in  length  to  tl  e  extended  fore-arm  and  hand.  All 
the  other  u  b  ts  we  e  artificial  compounds  of  after  intro- 
duction a  d  so  m  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  on  the 
point,  I  accept  the  most  natural  and  oldest  cubit  as  in  all 
probab  hty  the  one  en  ployed  in  the  oldest  recorded  piece 
of  cubit  measurement.  And  the  ark,  if  measured  by  the 
common  or  naturtd  cubit,  must  have  been  a  vessel  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  seventy-five  feet  in 
breadth,  and  forty-five  feet  in  height.  Dr.  Kitto,  however, 
though  we  find  him  remarking  that  in  computations  of 
Scripture  measures  the  cubit  may  be  regarded  as  half  a 
yard  (Sir  Walter's  estimate),  adopts,  in  his  own  computa- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  ark,  without  assigning  any  reason 
"why,  the  palm-cubit,  or  cubit  of  twenty-one  inches  and 
nearly  nine  lines  (21, baa  inches);  and,  wa\hig  all  contro- 
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versy  on  the  question,  let  us,  for  Uie  argument's  sake, 
admit  tlie  larger  measure.  Let  us,  —  however  much  iii- 
clined  to  hold  witli  Raleigh,  Shuckford,  and  Hales, — 
agree  with  Dr.  Kitto  that  the  ark  was  five  hundred  and 
forty-seven  feet  in  length,  by  ninety-one  feet  in  breadth. 
Such  dimensions,  multiplied  by  tliree,  the  number  of 
stories  in  the  vessel,  would  give  an  area  equal  to  about 
one  seventh  that  of  the  great  Ciystal  Palace  of  1851.  Or, 
to  take  a  more  definite  illustration  from  the  same  vast 
building,  the  area  of  the  three  floors  of  the  ark,  taken 
together,  would  fall  short  by  about  twenty-eight  thousand 
square  feet  of  tbat  of  the  northern  gallery  of  the  Palace, 
which  measured  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  feet  in  length,  by  ninety-six  feet  in  breadth.  And 
thus,  yielding  to  our  opponents  their  own  lai^e  measure- 
ments, let  us  now  see  whether  the  non-universality  of  the 
deluge  cannot  be  fairly  predicated  from  the  dimensions  of 
the  ai'k. 

I  may  first  remark,  however,  that  measures  so  definite  ofi 
those  given  by  Moses  (definite,  of  course,  if  we  waive  the 
doubt  regai-ding  the  cubit  employed)  were  effectual  in 
setting  the  arithmeticians  to  work  in  all  ages  of  the  Church, 
in  order  to  determine  whetlier  all  the  animals  in  the  world, 
by  sevens  and  by  pairs,  with  food  sufficient  to  serve  them 
for  a  twelvemonth,  could  have  been  accommodated  in  the 
given  space.  It  was  a  sort  of  stock  problem,  that  required, 
it  was  thought,  no  very  high  attainments  to  solve.  Eighty 
years  have  not  yet  passed  since  kind  old  Samuel  Johnson, 
in  writmg  to  little  Miss  Thrale  a  nice  little  letter,  recom- 
mending her  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  to  mind  her  arithmetic, 
advised  her  to  try  the  ai-k  problem.  "If  you  can  borrow 
'WUkins'  Real  Character,'"  we  find  him  saying  to  the 
young  lady,  "a  folio  which  perhaps  the  booksellers  can 
let  you   have,  you  will  have  a  vciy  curious  calculation, 
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which  you  are  qualified  to  consider,  to  show  that  Noah's 
ark  was  capable  of  holding  all  the  known  animala  of  the 
world,  with  provision  for  all  the  time  in  which  the  earth 
was  under  water."  TJnluckUy,  however,  though  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  ark  were  known,  the  animals  of  the  world  were 
not;  and  so  the  question,  in  at  least  one  of  its  terms,  had 
to  be  vei-y  frequently  restated.  Let  ua  take  it  as  we  find 
it  presented  (drawn,  however,  from  a  much  older  source),  in 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  magnificent  "History  of  the  World." 
"If  in  a  ship  of  such  greatness,"  says  this  distinguished 
man,  "we  seek  room  for  eighty-nine  distinct  species  of 
beasts,  or,  lest  any  Bhoald  be  omitted,  for  a,  hundred  several 
kinds,  we  shall  easily  find  place  "both  for  them  and  for  the 
birds,  which  in  bigness  are  no  way  answerable  to  them, 
and  for  meat  to  sustain  them  all.  For  there  aj-e  three 
sorts  of  beasts  whose  bodies  are  of  a  quantity  well  known; 
the  beef,  the  sheep,  and  tlie  wolf;  to  which  the  rest  may 
be  reduced  by  saying,  according  to  Aiistotle,  that  one 
elephant  is  equal  to  four  beeves,  one  lion  to  two  wolves, 
and  so  of  the-  rest.  Of  beasts,  some  feed  on  vegetables, 
others  on  fltsh.  There  are  one-and-thirty  kinds  of  the 
gi-eater  sort  feeding  on  vegetables,  of  which  number  only 
three  are  clean,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  whereof 
seven  o-'  a  kind  entered  into  the  ark,  namely,  three  couples 
for  breed,  and  one  odd  one  for  sacrifice ;  the  other  eighth 
and-twenty  kinds  were  taken  by  two  of  each  kind ;  so  that 
in  all  there  were  in  the  ark  one-and-twenty  great  beasts 
clean,  and  six-and-fitly  unclean ;  estimable  ibr  largeness  as 
ninetj--one  beeves ;  yet,  for  a  supplement  (lest,  perhaps, 
any  species  be  omitted),  let  them  be  valued  as  a  hundred 
and  twenty  beeves.  Of  the  lesser  sort  feedhig  on  vege- 
tables were  in  the  ark  six-and-twenty  kinds,  estimable,  with 
good  allowance  for  supply,  as  foursccffe  sheep.  Of  those 
which  devour  fl^h  were  two-and-thirty  kinds,  answerable 
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to  threescore  and  four  wolves.  All  these  two  huiiclred 
and  eighty  beasts  might  be  kept  in  one  stoiy  or  room  of 
the  ai't,  in  their  several  cabins;  their  meat  in  a  second; 
the  birds  and  their  provision  hi  a  third,  with  Epa«e  to  spare 
for  Noah  and  his  femily,  and  all  their  necessaries."  Such 
was  the  calcnlation  of  the  great  voyager  Raleigh,  —  a  man 
who  had  a  more  practical  acquamtance  with  stowage  than 
perhaps  any  of  the  other  writers  who  have  speculated  on 
the  capabilities  of  the  ark ;  and  his  estimate  seems  sober 
and  judicious.  It  will  he  seen,  however,  that  fi-om  the  vast 
increase  in  our  knowledge  of  the  mammals  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  age  in  which  the  "Hisloiy  of  the  World" 
was  wiitten,  the  calculation  which  embmced  ail  the  eighty- 
nine  known  animals  of  that  time  would  embrace  those  of  . 
but  a  sutgle  centre  of  creation  now ;  and  that  the  estimate 
of  Sir  Walter  tells,  in  consequence,  on  the  side,  not  of  a 
universal,  but  of  a  partial  deluge. 

As  man  extended  his  acquaintance  with  the  mammals, 
he  found  their  number  greatly  inci-easing  on  his  hands. 
Baffon,  like  Raleigh,  though  a  pi-ofessed  naturalist,  and  a 
writer  of  admirable  genius,  had  no  very  distinct  notions  of 
species.  He  was  inclined  to  question  whether  even  the  ass 
might  not  be  merely  a  degi'aded  horae;  and  confounded 
many  of  the  mammals  of  the  New  World  with  their  repre- 
sentative congeners  in  the  Old.  And  yet,  in  eummmg  up 
his  history  of  the  mammaliferons  division,  he  could  state, 
that  though  it  included  descriptions  of  "a  hundred  and 
thirty-four  different  spedes  of  creatures  that  suckled  their 
young,  many  of  which  had  not  been  observed  or  described 
before,"  it  was  necessarily  incomplete,  as  there  were  still 
othei-s  to  add  to  the  list,  for  whose  history  there  existed  no 
materials.  At  the  same  time  he  remarked,  however,  that 
the  "number  of  quadruped  animals  whose  existence  is 
cei-tdn  and  well  established  does  not  amount  to  more 
29 
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than  two  htmdieil  on  the  suifjte  of  the  kaown  ■world." 
Yet  here  was  the  extreme  e'^tlInate  made  by  Raleigh,  with 
what  he  deemed  lime  illoBanee  toi  the  unknown  animals, 
fairly  doubled ,  md  under  the  hands  of  more  discruninating 
naturalists,  and  in  the  inevitable  collide  of  discovery,  the 
number  has  so  enormonily  inct eased,  that  the  "eighty-nine 
distinct  species"  known  to  the  gieit  voyt^er  have  been 
represented  during  the  list  thiitj  yeara  by  the  one  thou- 
sand mammals  of  Sw  union's  estimate,  the  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  foitj  mne  mammah  ot  Chai-les  Bonapaite'a 
estimate,  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  mam- 
mals of  "Winding's  estimate,  and  the  one  thousand  five 
hundred  mammals  of  Oken's  estimate.  In  the  fii-st  edition 
of  the  admirable  "  Physical  Atlas"  of  Johnston  (published 
in  1848)  there  are  one  thousand  sis  hundred  and  twenty-six 
different  species  of  mammals  enumerated;  and  in  the  second 
edition  (published  in  1856),  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-oight  species.  And  to  this  veiy  extraordinary  advance 
on  the  dghty-nine  mammals  of  Raleigh,  and  the  two  hun- 
dred mammals  of  Buffon,  we  must  add  the  six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  4sty-six  birds  of  Lesson,  and  the  six 
hundred  and  fiily-seven  i^eptiles  of  Charles  Bonaparte ;  or 
at  least,  —  sujjtracthig  the  sea  snakes,  and  pei'haps  the 
turtles,  as  fitted  to  live  outside  the  ai'k, — his  six  hundred 
and  fortj/dwo  reptiles.* 

*  The  followlniT  eRttrante  af  the  air-lira attilnK  .Tovinlinitcs  (tlint  of  tlie 
"Pliyaical  Atlas,"  eccond  edition,  ISiG)  miiy  liu  legarded  (is  the  Intesl. 
It  will  bfl  seen  Oust  it  does  not  include  Ihe  cetacea  or  tJie  ^eole ;  — 

Qnadrnmnna  .,           ...  179 

Marsupiolia  .j.           .           .           .           .  123 

Edentata  ......  'iS 

Pachyderm  nta  .....  30 

Tovrcstrinl  Cntnlvora     .  ,           .           .           .  ."iH 

Ifci'Wtin                  mi 

Buir.liiinlin  .           .            .          ...  ISO 
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Snch  is  the  number  of  the  known  vevtebrates,  exclnsive 
of  the  fishes,  with  which  in  this  question  we  have  now  to 
deal.  Still,  however,  there  are  a  few  lingering  theologians, 
some  of  them  very  intelligent  men,  who  continue  to  regai'd 
the  ark  aa  quite  hig  enough  for  them  all.  Dr.  Hamilton  of 
Mobile,  for  instance,  after  fitirly  stating  Swainson's  estimate, 
namely,  one  thousand  mammalia,  six  thousand  birds,  and 
one  thousand  five  huniii-ed  reptiles  and  amphibia,  goes  on 
to  say,  that  "it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  of  ail  these,  the 
vastly  greater  proportion  are  small ;  and  that  numbers  of 
them  could  be  placed  together  in  the  same  compartment 
of  the  ark."  ■  This,  however,  pei-mit  me  to  say  with  all 
respect,  is  not  meeting  the  real  difficulty.  No  doubt  many 
of  the  birds  are  small,  — many  of  the  reptiles  are  small, — 
many  even  of  the  mammals  are  email, — many  small  animals 
were  known  in  the  days  of  Kaleigh,  and  a  much  greater 
number  of  small  animals  are  known  now;  but  the  question 
proper  to  the  case  seems  to  be.  What  proportions  do  both 
the  large  and  the  small  animals  now  known  bear  to  the 
large  and  small  animals  known  in  the  days  of  Raleigh  or 
j'ulFon ;  and  how  much  additional  accommodation-room 
wc  lid  they  require  during  their  supposed  voyage  of  a 
twclvv-ionth?     There  are  two  different  ways  in  which 


Si:a  Snakes        7  J 

- —  Gia 

Great  aa  is  this  number  of  ariimnls,  compared  wilh  those  Jinown  a  cen- 
tiiry  ngo,  tlimo  are  indicaUons  that  tlio  list  is  to  be  increased  ratlier  than 
diminishcc!.  Even  by  the  latest  European  authorities  the  rclndecr  is 
represented  as  consistiiig  of  bnt  a  single  epecies,  common  to  the  subarcllc 
regions  of  both  the  Old  and  Now  Worids;  whorena  in  the  "Cnnndfan 
Saturaliet"  for  1856  I  find  it  stated,  on  what  fccras  to  bo  eoinpctcnt 
authority,  that  Amoricn.  haa  its  tivo  speoloa  of  rsiudcer,  and  tliat  they 
both  dllTer  from  the  European  speeioa. 
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the  list  of  tho  known  animala  has  been  inoi-eaaed,  especially 
of  the  knoiTO  mammals.  They  have  been  increased  in  a 
certdB  appreciable  propoition  by  discovery;  and  as  dis- 
covery has  beeji  made  chiefly  in  islands,  —  for  the  great 
continents  had  been  previously  known,  —  and  as  the  mam- 
mals of  islands,  as  has  been  iveli  remarked  by  Cavier,  are 
usually  small,  of  this  apprecaable  proportion  the  bulk  is 
comparatively  not  great.  The  great  kangaroo  {Mctafopiti 
giganteua),  though  the  inhabitant  of  an  island  wliich  ranks 
among  the  continents,  would  not  much  exceed  iu  bulk, 
tried  by  Raleigh's  quamt  scale  of  measurement,  a  sheep 
and  a  half,  or  at  most  two  sheep ;  and  yet  I  know  not  that 
discovery  in  the  islands  has  added  a  larger  animal  to  the 
previously  known  ones  than  the  great  kangaroo.  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  when  he 'published,  in  1841,  his  "History 
of  the  MarsupiaUa,"  reckoned  np  one  hundred  and  five 
distinct  species  of  pouched  animals;  and  eighteen  species 
more,  —  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  —  have  been 
since  added  to  tho  order.  With  the  exception  of  an  opos- 
sum or  two,  all  these  mai'supiata  may  be  regarded  as 
discoveries  made  since  the  time  of  BufFon ;  most  of  them, 
as  I  have  said,  ai'e  small.  And  such,  generally,  has  been 
the  nature  of  the  revelations  made  during  the  last  seventy 
years  by  positive  discovery.  It  is  not,  however,  by  dis- 
covery, hut  by  scientific  scrutiny  into  the  true  nature  and 
distinctions  of  species,  that  the  I'ecent  enormous  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  Isnown  mammals  has  mainly  taken  place. 
And  m  these  cases  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  new 
species,  which  had  been  prei-ionsly  confounded  with  some 
old  ones,  so  nearly  resemble  the  latter  in  bulk,  as  well  as 
£Kpect,  as  to  justify  in  some  degree  the  mistake.  Let  as 
take  two  of  the  greatest  animals  as  examples,— the  elephant 
and  the  rhinoceros.  Buffon  confounded  the  African  with 
the  Asiatic  elephaiit.    We  now  know  that  they  represent 
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two  well  marked  species,  Elephas  Africanus  and  Elephaa 
Indiczts;  and  that  an  ark  which  contained  the  ancestoi-a  of 
all  the  existing  animala  wonid  require  to  have  its  two  pair 
of  elephants,  not  the  one  pair  only  which  would  have  been 
deemed  sufficient  eighty  years  ^o.  Again,  with  respect 
to  the  rhinoceros,  Euffon  was  acqusunted  with  the  smgle 
horoed  animal,  and  had  heard  of  the  animal  with  two 
horns ;  and  so,  though  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
^'■variety  was  constant,"  he  yet  held  that  "two  distinct 
species  nught  possibly  be  established."  But  we  now  know 
that  there  are  six  species  of  rhinoceros  (seven,  according  to 
the  "Physical  Atlas,") — JRh.  Jndictis,  Ji/i,  Javatms,  Ith. 
Sumatrenais,  Hh.  AJHcanua,  Eh.  sitmis,  and  Rh.  ketloa; 
and  that,  instead  oi  possibly  fonr,  at  least  twelve,  or  more 
probably  fourteen,  animals  of  the  genus  would  require,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  a  universal  deluge,  to  have  been  accom- 
modated in  the  ark.  Bufibu  even  held  that  the  bison  of 
Amei-ica  might  be  identical  with  not  simply  the  auroch  of 
Europe,  which  it  closely  resembles,  hut  with  even  the 
European  ox,  which  it  does  not  resemble.  But  it  is  now 
known,  that  while  the  European  aurochs  are  provided  by 
nature  with  but  fourteen  paira  of  ribs,  the  American  bison 
is  furnished  with  fifteen.  Of  each  of  the  i-uminant*  that 
divide  the  hoo^  there  were  seaen  introduced  into  the  ark; 
and  it  may  be  well  to  mark  how,  even  dming  the  last  few 
years,  our  acquaintance  with  this  order  of  animals  has  been 
gi'owing,  and  how  greatly  the  known  species,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  human  knowledge,  have  in  consequence  increased. 
In  1848  (in  the  fii-st  edition  of  the  "Physical  Atlas")  Mr. 
Waterhouse  estimated  the  oxen  at  thirteen  species ;  in  1856 
(in  the  second  edition)  he  estiraat)^  them  at  twenty.  In 
1848  he  estimated  the  sheep  at  twenty-one  species;  in  1856 
he  p<itunates  tliem  at  twenty-seven.  In  1848  he  estimated 
the  goats  at  fourteen  species;  in  1856  he  esthnatca  them 
29  " 
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at  twenty.  In  1846  he  estimated,  the  deer  at  thirty-cigUt 
spetaes;  in  1856  he  estimatcB  them  at  fifty-oiie.  In  short, 
if,  excluding  the  iamaa  aod  the  muaks  as  douhtfnlly  clean, 
tried  by  the  Mosmc  test,  we  but  add  to  the  sheep,  goats, 
deer,  and  cattle,  the  forty-eight  species  of  unequivocally 
clean  antelopes,  and  multiply  the  whole  by  seTen,  we  shall 
have  as  the  result  a  sum  total  of  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  individuals, — a  number  more  than  four  times 
greater  than  that  for  which  Raleigh  made  provision  ia  the 
ark,  and  considerably  more  than  twice  greater  than  that 
provided  for  by  the  students  of  Buffon.  Such  is  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  dming 
the  last  half  century  in  the  mammal iferoiK  fauna.  In  so 
great  a  majority  of  cases  has  it  increased  its  buPc  in  the 
ratio  in  which  it  has  increased  its  numbers,  that  if  one  ark 
was  not  deemed  more  than  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
animal  world  known  to  the  French  naturalist  of  eighty 
yeai's  ago,  it  would  require  at  least  from  five  to  sis  arks 
to  accommodate  the  animal  world  known  in  the  present 
day. 

Even  in  the  days  of  Buffon,  however,  and  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  the  ark,  regarded  as  a  natural  means  of  preservation 
from  death  by  drowning,  was  usually  coupled,  in  the  case 
of  at  least  the  carnivorous  animals,  with  certain  mh-acnlous 
provisions  against  death  by  staning.  It  seems  to  have 
been  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  the  flesh-eating 
animals,  when  introduced  to  the  shelter  of  the  ark,  entu'ely 
changed  the  nature  indicated  by  their  form  of  teeth,  the 
character  of  their  stomachs,  and  the  shoi-tness  of  their 
bowels,  and  fed,  for  the  time  they  remained  in  it,  exclu- 
sively  on  vegetable  substances,  which,  in  ordinary  cu-cum- 
stances,  their  lacteals  could  not  have  converted  into  chyle. 
Certaui  figurative  expressions  in  Scnpture  taken  litej-ally, 
which  refer  to  a  class  of  wild  animals  whose  real  destiny  is 
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ratlier,  it  would  seem,  to  be  extirpated  tbaii  to  be  obanged, 
coupled  witb  tbe  belief^  now  no  longer  tenable,  tbat  there 
was  a  time,  ere  man  bad  anned,  wben  there  waa  no  deatb 
am.ong  tbe  inferior  creatures,  and  of  course  no  eaters  of 
flesh,  rendered  tbe  belief  easy  of  reception ;  but  it  involved 
a  miracle  nowhere  recorded ;  and  tbe  burden  of  tbe  proof 
that  such  a  miracle  actually  took  place  in  tbe  circumstiinces 
lies  of  necessity  on  the  assertors  of  a  universal  deluge. 
Further,  of  even  tbe  creatures  tbat  live  on  vegetables, 
many  arc  restricted  in  their  food  to  single  plants,  wbicb 
are  themselves  restricted  to  limited  localities  and  remote 
regions  of  the  globe.  Dr.  Hamilton  has  not  referred,  in 
his  list  of  animals,  to  the  insects,  —  a  class  which,  though 
they  were  ^timated  in  1842  to  consist  of  no  fewer  than 
five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  species,  might  yet  be 
aoeommodated  in  a  comparatively  limited  space.  But  how 
extraordinary  an  amount  of  miracle  would  it  not  requii-e  to 
bring  them  all  together  mto  any  one  centre,  ff  to  preserve 
them  there  1  Many  of  them,  like  the  myiiapoda  and  the 
thysanura,  have  no  wings,  and  hut  feeble  locomotive 
powers ;  many  of  them,  such  as  the  ephemera  and  the 
"male  ants,  live  after  they  have  got  their  wings  only  a  few 
hours,  or  at  most  a  few  days;  and  there  are  myriads  of 
them  that  can  Hve  upon  but  single  plants  that  grow  in  very 
limited  botanic  centres.  Even  suppoang  them  all  brought 
into  the  ai-k  by  mii-acle  as  eggs,  what  multitudes  of  them 
would  not,  without  the  exeition  of  further  miracle,  require 
to  be  sent  back  to  their  proper  habitats  as  wingless  grubs, 
or  as  insects  restricted  by  natnre  to  a  few  days  of  life! 
Or,  supposing  the  eggs  all  left  in  their  several  localities  to 
lie  under  water  for  a  twelvemonth  amid  mud  and  debris,  — 
though  certain  of  the  hardier  kinds  might  survive  snch 
treatment,  by  miracle  alone  could  the  preponderating  ma- 
jority of  the  class  be  presciwed.     And  be  it  remembered. 
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that  the  expedient  of  having  recourse  to  supposititious 
miracle  in  order  to  get  over  a  diiEoulty  insunnouiitiible  on 
every  natural  principle,  is  not  of  the  nature  of  argumeut, 
but  simply  an  evidence  of  the  want  of  it.  Argument  is  at 
au  end  when  supposititious  mu'acle  is  introduced. 

But  the  very  inadequate  size  of  the  ark,  though  a  con- 
clusiv'e  proof  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  progenitor  of  our 
existing  jmimals  could  not  have  harbored  within  it  from 
any  general  catadysm,  does  not  furnish  a  stronger  argu- 
ment against  the  possibility  of  any  such  assemblage,  than 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  we  now  find  these  animals 
distributed  over  the  earth's  eurfaoe.  Linnwua  held,  early 
in  the  last  century,  that  all  creatures  which  now  inhabit  the 
globe  had  proceeded  oi-iginally  from  some  such  common 
centre  as  the  ark  might  have  furnished ;  hut  no  zoologist 
acquiunled  with  the  dbtribution  of  species  can  acquiesce 
in  any  such  conclusion  now.  We  now  know  that  every 
great  continSit  hiis  its  own  peeuliap  fauna ;  that  the  origi- 
nal centres  of  distribution  must  have  been,  not  one,  but 
many ;  further,  that  the  areas  or  circles  ai'ound  these  cen- 
tres must  have  been  occupied  by  their  pristine  animals  in 
ages  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  Noachian  Deluge ;  nay, 
that  in  even  the  latter  geologic  ages,  they  were  preceded 
in  them  by  animals  of  the  same  general  type.  There  are 
fourteen  such  areas  or  provinces  enumerated  by  the  later 
naturalists.  It  may  be  well,  however,  instead  of  running 
any  risk  of  lodng  ourselves  amid  the  less  nicely  defined 
provinces  of  the  Old  World,  to  draw  our  illustrations  from 
two  and  a  half  provinces  of  later  discovery,  whose  limits 
have  been  rigidly  fixed  by  nature  "  The  great  conti 
nents,"  says  Cuvier,  "  contain  species  peculiai  to  each ,  in 
somuch  that  whenever  Inrge  countiiea  of  this  description 
have  been  discovered,  vrhich  then  situation  hid  l-ept  i-,ii 
lated  from  the  rest  of  the  iioild,  the  cU=->ot  quidiiipids 
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which  they  contained  has  been  found  extremely  diiferent 
from  any  that  had  existed  elsewhere.  Thiis,  when  the  Span- 
iards iii-st  penetrated  Into  South  Ameiica,  they  did  not  find 
a  single  species  of  quadruped  the  same  as  any  of  Europe, 
Asia,  or  Africa.  The  puma,  the  jaguar,  the  tapir,  the 
cabiai,  the  lama,  the  vicmia,  the  sloths,  the  armadiUoes, 
the  opossums,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  eapajons,  were  to 
them  entirely  new  animals,  of  which  they  had  no  idea. 
Similar  circumstance?  have  recurred  in  our  own  time,  when 
the  coasts  of  New  Holland  and  the  adjacent  islands  were 
first  explored.  The  various  species  of  kangaroo,  phasco- 
lomys,  dasyui-us,  and  perameles,  the  flying  phalangers,  the 
omithorynchi,  and  echidnte,  have  astonished  naturalists  by 
the  strangeness  of  their  conformations,  which  presenti-d 
proportions  contrai-y  to  all  fonner  rules,  and  were  inca- 
pable of  being  airanged  under  any  of  the  systems  then 
in  use,"  New  Zealand,  though  singularly  devoid  of  indig- 
enous mammals  and  reptiles, — for  the  only  native  mam- 
mal seems  to  be  a  peculiar  species  of  rat,  and  the  only 
native  reptile  a  small,  hannless  lizard,  —  has  a  scarce  less 
remai'kable  fauna  than  either  of  these  great  continents. 
It  consists  almost  exclusively  of  birds,  some  of  them  so  ill 
provided  with  wings,  that,  like  the  icika  of  the  natives, 
they  can  only  run  along  the  gi'ound.  And  it  is  a  most 
BigniScant  fiict,  that  both  in  the  two  great  continents  and 
the  New  Zealand  islands  there  existed,  in  the  later  geo- 
logic ages,  extinct  feunas  that  bore  the  peculiar  generic 
characters  by  which  their  recent  ones  are  still  distin- 
guished. The  sloths  and  armadilloes  of  South  America 
had  their  gigantic  predecessors  in  the  enormous  mega- 
therium and  mylodon,  and  the  strongly  aimed  glyptodon; 
the  kangaroos  and  wombats  of  Australia  had  tncir  extinct 
predecessors  in  a  kangaroo  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the 
largest  living  species,  and  in  so  huge  a  wombat,  that  its 
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bones  havo  been  mistaken  for  those  of  tho  hippopotamus; 
aud  the  ornithic  inliabitants  of  New  Zealand  had  their 


predecessors  in  the  monstrous  birds,  stich  as  the  dinomia, 
the  aptovnis,  and  the  palapteryx,  —  wingless  creatures  like. 
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the  ostrich,  that  stood  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  height. 
In  these  several  regions  two  generations  of  qseoies  of  the 
genera  peculiar  to  them  have  existed,  —  the  recent  genera- 
tion by  whose  descendants  they  ai'e  stilt  inhabited,  and  the 
extinct  gigantic  generation,  whose  remains  we  find  locked 
up  in  their  soils  and  caves.  But  how  are  such  facts  rec- 
oncileable  with  the  hypothesis  of  a  universal  deluge  ? 

The  delnge  was  an  event  of  the  existing  creation.  Had 
it  been  univei'sal,  it  would  either  Lave  broken  up  all  the 
diverse  centres,  and  substituted  one  great  general  centre 
instead,  —  that  in  which  the  ark  rested;  or  else,  at  an 
enormous  expense  of  miracle,  all  the  animals  presei-ved  by 
naftwail  means  by  Noah  would  have  had  to  be  returned  by 
supernatural  means  to  the  regions  ■whence  by  means  equally 
supematicrai  they  had  been  brought.  The  sloths  and 
armadilloea, — little  fitted  by  nature  for  long  journeys, — 
would  have  required  to  be  ferried  aoross  the  Atlantic  to  the 
regions  in  which  the  remains  of  the  megatherium  and 
glyptodon  lie  entombed  ;  the  kangaroo  and  wombat,  to  the 
insulated  continent  that  contains  the  bones  of  the  extinct 
macropiis  and  phalcolomys ;  and  the  New  Zealand  birds, 
including  its  heavy  flying  quails  and  its  wingless  wood-hen, 
to  those  remote  islands  of  the  Pacific  in  which  the  skele- 
tons of  Palapteryx  ingens  and  Dinomus  giganteus  lie 
entombed.  Kor  will  it  avail  anght  to  urge,  with  certain . 
assertors  of  a  universal  deluge,  that  during  the  cataclysm, 
sea  and  land  changed  their  places,  and  that  what  is  now 
land  had  formed  the  bottom  of  the  antediluvian  ocean,  and, 
vice  versa,  what  is  now  sea  had  been  the  land  on  which  the 
first  human  inhabitants  of  the  earth  increased  and  multi- 
■plied.  No  geologist  who  knows  bow  veiy  various  the  ages 
,of  the  several  table-lands  and  mountain  chains  in  reality  are 
.could  acquiesce  in  such  an  hypothesis ;  om-  own  Scottish 
^hpres,  —  if  to  the  tenn  of  the  existing  we  add  that  of  the 
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ancient  coast  line,  —  must  have  formed  the  lunita  of  the 
land  fi-om  a  time  vastly  more  remote  than  the  age  of  the 
deluge.  But  even  supposing,  for  the  avgument's  sake,  the 
hypothesis  recognized  as  admissible,  what,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  would  be  gained  by  the  admission  f  A 
oontinuoaa  tract  of  land  would  have  stretched,  —  when  all 
the  oceans  were  continents  and  all  the  continents  oceans, — 
between  the  South  American  and  the  Asiatic  coasts.  And 
it  is  just  possible  that,  during  the  hundred  and  twenty 
years  in  which  the  ark  was  In  building,  a  p^r  of  sloths 
might  have  crept  by  niches  across  this  continuous  tract, 
fi-om  where  the  skeletons  of  the  great  megatheria  are 
buried,  to  where  the  great  vessel  stood.  But  after  the 
Flood  had  subsided,  and  the  change  in  sea  and  land  had 
taken  place,  there  would  remain  for  them  no  longer  a  road- 
way ;  and  so,  though  their  journey  outwards  might,  in  all 
save  the  impulse  which  led  to  it,  have  been  altogether  a 
natural  one,  their  voys^e  homewai'ds  could  not  be  other 
than  mii-aeuloua.  Nor  would  the  exertion  of  miracle  have 
had  to  be  restricted  to  the  transport  of  the  retnotey  travel- 
lers. How,  we  may  well  ask,  had  the  Flood  been  universal, 
could  even  such  islands  as  Great  Britfun  and  Ireland  have 
ever  been  replenished  with  many  of  their  original  inhabit- 
'  ants  ?  Even  supposing  it  possible  that  animals,  such  as  the 
red  deer  and  the  native  ox  migtiA  have  swam  across  the 
Straits  of  Dover  or  the  Irish  Channel,  to  graze  anew  over 
deposits  in  which  the  bones  and  horns  of  their  remote 
ancestor  had  been  entombed  long  ages  before,  the  feat 
would  have  been  surely  far  beyond  the  iK)wer  of  such  feeble 
natives  of  the  soil  as  the  mole,  the  hedgehog,  the  shrew, 
the  dormouse,  and  the  field-vole, 

Dr,  Pye  Smith,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  has  emphati- 
cally said,  that  "  all  land  animals  having  their  geographical 
regions,  to  wiiich  their  constitutional  natures  are  congenial. 
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—  many  of  them  being  unable  to  live  in  any  other  situation, 

—  we  cannot  repreaent  to  ourselves  the  idea  of  their  being 
brought  into  one  small  spot  from  the  polar  regions,  the 
tonid  zone,  and  all  the  other  climates  of  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe,  and  America,  Australia,  and  the  thousands  of 
islands,  —  their  pr^ervation  and  proviwon,  and  the  final 
disposal  of  them, — without  bringing  up  the  idea  of  miraoles 
more  stupendous  than  any  that  are  recorded  in  Scripture. 
The  great  decisive  miracle  of  Christianity,"  he  adds, — "the 
lesun'ection  of  the  Lovd  Jesus,  —  sinks  down  before  it." 
And  let  us  remember  that  the  presei-vation  and  redistribu- 
tion of  the  land  animals  would  demand  but  a  poition  of  the 
amount  of  miracle  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation, 
in  the  circumstances,  of  the  entire  fauna  of  the  globe.  The 
fresh  water  fishes,  molluscs,  Crustacea,  and  zoophytes,  could 
be  kept  alive  in  a  universal  deluge  only  by  miraculous 
means.  It  has  been  m-ged  that,  though  the  Hving  individ- 
uals were  to  perish,  their  spawn  might  be  preserved  by 
natural  means.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
even  of  some  fishes  whose  proper  habitat  is  the  sea,  such  aa 
the  salmon,  it  is  essentia!  for  the  maintenance  of  the  species 
that  the  spawn  should  be  deposited  in  fi-esh  water,  nay,  in 
running  fresh  water ;  for  in  still  water,  however  pure,  the 
eggs  in  a  few  weeks  addle  and  die.  The  eggs  of  the  com- 
mon trout  also  require  to  be  deposited  In  running  fresh 
water ;  while  other  fresh  water  fishes,  such  as  the  tench  and 
carp,  are  reared  most  successfiilly  in  still,  I'eedy  ponds. 
The  fresh  water  fishes  spawn,  too,  at  very  different  seasons, 
and  the  young  remain  for  vei-y  difierent  periods  in  the  egg. 
The  perch  and  grayling  spawn  in  the  end  of  April  or  the 
beginning  of  May ;  the  tench  and  roach  about  the  middle 
of  June ;  the  common  trout  and  powau  in  October  and 
November.  And  wbUe  some  fishes,  such  as  the  salmon, 
remain  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  days  in  the  egg,  others. 
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Euoh  as  the  trout,  are  extrucleii  in  iive  waeks.  "VVithoul 
special  miracle  the  spawn  of  all  the  fresh  water  fishes  couid 
not  be  in  existence  as  such  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
without  special  miracle  it  could  not  m^ntain  its  vitality  in 
a  nnivei-sal  deluge ;  and  without  special  miracle,  even  did  it 
maintain  ita  vitality,  it  could  not  remain  in  the  egg  state 
tlironghont  an  entire  twelvemonth,  hufc  would  be  developed 
into  fishes  of  the  several  species  to  which  it  belonged  at 
very  different  periods.  Fm-ther,  in  a  universal  delnge, 
without  special  miracle  vast  numbers  of  even  the  salt  water 
animals  could  not  fail  to  be  extii-pated;  in  paiticnlar,  almost 
all  the  molluscs  of  the  littoral  and  laminai'ian  zones.  Nor 
would  the  vegetable  kingdom  ^e  gi-eatly  better  than  the 
animal  one.  Of  the  one  hundred  thousand  species  of  known 
plants,  few  indeed  would  survive  submei-sion  for  a  twelve- 
month ;  nor  would  the  seeds  of  most  of  the  others  fai'e 
better  than  the  plants  themselves.  There  are  certain  hardy 
seeds  that  in  favorable  circumstances  maintain  their  vitality 
for  ages ;  and  there  ai-e  othei's,  strongly  encased  in  watei- 
tight  shells  or  skins,  that  have  floated  across  oceans  to  gei-- 
minate  in  distant  islands;  but  such,  as  every  florist  knows, 
is  not  the  general  character  of  seeds;  and  not  until  after 
many  unsuccessfiil  attemjrts,  and  many  expedients  had  been 
resorted  to,  have  the  more  delicate  kinds  been  brought 
uninjured,  even  on  shipboard,  from  distant  countries  to  our 
own.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hold  that,  without  special 
miracle,  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  terrestrial  vegetation 
of  the  globe  would  have  perished  in  a  universal  delnge  that 
covered  over  the  dry  land  for  a  year.  Assuredly  the  vari- 
ous vegetable  centres  or  regions,  —  estimated  by  Schouw 
at  twenty-five,  —  bear  witness  to  no  such  catastrophe. 
Still  distinct  and  unbroken,  as  of  old,  either  no  effacing 
flood  has  passed  o/er  them,  or  they  were  shielded  from  its 
effects  at  an  expsnse  of  miracle  many  times  more  considei-- 
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able  than  that  at  which  tho  Jews  were  brought  out  of 
Egypt  and  preserved  amid  the  nations,  or  Christianity 
itself  was  ultimately  established.* 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  learned '  and  thoroughly 
respectable  theologians  who  seem  disposed  to  accept  rather 
of  any  amonnt  of  unrecorded  miracle,  than  to  admit  of 
a  merely  partial  deluge,  coextensive  with  but  the  human 
fiimily,  "Wei'e  the  difficulty  attending  this  subject  tenfold 
greater,  and  seemingly  beyond  all  satisfectory  explanation," 
says  Dr.  William  Hamilton,  "  if  I  yet  iind  it  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  that  in  the  deluge  '  enery  living  thing 
in  which  is  the  hreatli  of  life  perished,  and  Noah  oniy 
remairted  alive,  and  they  lohio/i  were  with  him,  in  t/ie  ark,^ 
I  could  Btill  believe  it  implidtly,  satisfied  that  the  difficulty 
of  explanation  springs  solely  from  the  imperfection  of 
human  knowledge,  and  not  fi-om  any  limitation  in  the 
power  or  the  wisdom  of  God,  nor  yet  from  any  lack  of 
tmstworthiness  in  the  document  given  us  in  a  revelation 
from  God,  —  a  document  given  to  men  by  the  hands  of 
Moses,  the  learned,  accompfished,  and  eminently  devout 
Jewish  legislator."  Here  again,  however,  Dr.  Hamilton 
seems  to  have  mistaken  the  question  actually  at  issue.  The 
true  question  is,  not  whether  or  no  Moses  is  to  be  believed 
in  the  matter,  but  whether  or  no  we  in  reality  understand 
Moses.  The  question  is,  whether  we  are  to  regard  the  pas- 
sages in  which  he  describes  the  Flood  as  universal,  as 

*  If  I  do  not  introduce  here  the  avgviment  founded  on  the  great  age  of 
certain  gigantic  trees,  anch  as  the  Bnobab  of  Intertropical  Africa,  or  llio 
TnKodium  of  South  America,  it  ie  not  twcaose  I  liavo  any  reason  to  clial- 
Icngo  tlio  estimates  of  Adanson  or  Candolle.  Tlie  one  tree  may  liave 
lived  its  fire  thousand,  the  other  ita  six  thousand,  yeare ;  but  as  tlia 
grounds  Jinro  been  disputed  on  which  the  calenlations  respecting  tlieir 
vnst  age  have  been  founded,  and  as  they  cannot  be  reexamined  anew  by 
tlioreaiior,!  wholiyomit  thocvideijco,  in  thegenerai  question,  which  they 
liaie  been  etipposed  to  furnish. 
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bciongmg  to  the  -vary  numerous  metonymic  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture ill  wiiich  a  part  —  sometimes  a  not  very  large  part  — 
is  described  as  the  whole,  or  to  regai'd  them  as  strictly  and 
severely  literal.  ■  Or,  in  other  words,  whether  we  are,  with 
learned  and  solid  divines  of  the  olden  time,  such  as  Poole 
and  Stillingfleet,  and  with  many  ingenions  and  accomplished 
divines  of  the  passing  age,  such  as  the  late  Dr.  Pye  Snuth 
and  the  Kev.  Professor  Hitchcock,  to  regard  these  passages 
as  merely  metonymio ;  or,  Trith  Drs.  Hamilton  and  Kitto,  to 
regard  them  as  strictly  literal,  and  to  call  up  in  support  of 
the  literal  reading  an  amoant  of  supposititious  miracle, 
compared  with  which  all  the  recorded  miracles  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  sink  into  insignificance.  The  con- 
troversy does  not  lie  between  Moses  and  the  naturalists, 
but  between  the  readinffs  of  theolog^ns  such  as  Matthew 
Poole  and  Stillingfleet  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  readings 
of  theologians  such  as  Drs.  Hamilton  and  Kitto  on  the 
other.  And  finding  all  natural  science  arrayed  against  the 
condusiona  of  the  one  class,  and  in  favor  of  those  of  the 
other,  and  believing,  further,  that  there  has  been  always 
stich  a  marked  econom.y  sliown  in  the  exercise  of  mii-aou- 
lous  powers,  that  there  has  never  been  more  of  mii'aele 
employed  in  any  one  of  the  dispensations  than  was  needed,* 
I  must  hold  that  the  theologians  who  believe  that  the 
deluge  was  but  coextensive  with  the  moral  pm-pose  which 

*  Tlio  following  oxcoUonl  rcniarltB  on  tho  economy  of  miracle,  'by 
ChnlmErs,  bear  very  directly  on  tlila  sii1)ject :  —  "  It  Is  remarkable  that  God 
is  Eparlng  of  miracles,  end  seems  to  prefer  llic  ordlnaiyprocessosof  natnro, 
if  eqnnlly  sffecttud  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  Ho  migUt 
have  saved  Nooli  and  his  family  hy  miracles;  but  ho  is  not  prodigal  of 
these,  and  so  he  appointed  tliat  on  ark  should  bo  mnde  to  liesr  up  tho 
living  cargo  which  was  to  be  kept  alive  on  tho  surface  of  the  waters ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  he  i-cspects  tho  laivs  of  the  animnl  physiology,  oa  bo  did 
those  of  hydrostatics,  in  that  he  put  them  liy  pairs  into  the  ark,  myle  and 
female,  lo  BOcura  their  transmission  to  after  ages,  and  food  was  stored  up 
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it  sei-ved  are  more  in  the  right,  and  may  be  more  safely 
followed,  than  the  theologians  who  hold  that  it  extended 
greatly  further  than  was  necessary.  It  is  not  with  Moses 
or  the  truth  of  revelation  that  our  controversy  lies,  but 
with  the  opponents  of  Stillingfleet  and  of  Poole. 

To  only  one  of  the  other  ai-guments  employed  in  this 
controversy  need  I  at  all  refer.  The  cones  of  volcanic 
craters  are  fonned  of  loose  incoherent  scovise  and  ashes, 
and,  when  exposed,  as  in  the  case  of  submarine  volcanoes, 
such  as  Graham's  Island  and  the  islands  of  Nyoe  and  Sa- 
brina,  to  the  denuding  force  of  waves  and  currents,  they 
have  in  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  a  few  months,  been  washed 
pompletely  away.  And  yet  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
such  as  Anvergne  in  centiTJ  France,  and  along  the  flanks 
of  ..^tna,  there  ai'e  cones  of  long  extinct  or  long  slumber- 
ing volcanoes,  which,  though  of  at  least  triple  the  antiquity 
of  the  Noachian  deluge,  and  though  composed  of  the  ordi- 
nary incoherent  materials,  exhibit  no  marks  of  denudation. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  no  dev- 
astating flood  could  have  passed  over  the  forest  zone  of 
-^tna  during  the  last  twelve  thousand  years, — for  such  is 
the  antjqmty  which  he  assigns  to  its  older  lateral  cones, 
that  retain  iu  integiity  their  original  shape ;  and  the  vol- 
■sanjc  cones  of  Anvergne,  which  inclose  in  their  ashes  the 
reraams  of  extinct  animals,  and  present  an  outline  as  per- 
fect as  those  of  jEtna,  are  deemed  older  still.  Graham 
Island  arose  out  of  the  sea  early  in  July,  1831 ;  in  the  he- 
guining  of  the  following  August  it  had  attained  to  a  cir- 
cumference of  three  miles,  and  to  a  height  of  two  hundred 

to  susbun  thom  during  theii-  long  confinement.  In  sliort,  lie  di=pcnsis 
wfth  miracles  ivlion  tlioso  aro  not  reqnisito  foi'  tlie  fulfilment  of  liis  ends, 
and  he  never  dispEiiBoe  with  the  ovdinni-j  nieiuis  when  lliese  mc  fitted 
anil  at  tlio  saniotimc  En(Sclcnt,i'ortho  occasion." — Daili/ Scripiia  e  JJsaii 
in(js,  vol.  1.  p.  10. 
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feet;  and  yet  in  less  than  three  months  frnni  that  time 
the  waves  had  waslied  its  immense  maKS  down  to  the  sea 
level ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  more  it  existed  hat  as  a  dan- 
gerous shoal.  And  such  inevitably  would  have  been  the 
ihte  of  the  equally  incoherent  cone-like  craters  of  ^tna 
anil  Auvergne  during  the  seven  and  a  half  months  that 
intervened  between  the  breaking  np  of  the  fonntsuns  of 
the  great  deep  and  the  reappearance  of  the  mountain-tops, 
had  they  been  included  within  the  area  of  the  deluge.  It 
is  estimated  that  even  the  newer  Auvergne  lavas  are  as 
old  as  the  times  of  the  Miocene,  It  is  at  least  a  demon- 
strable iact,  that  the  slow  action  of  streams  had  hollowed 
them  in  several  places  into  deep  chasms  neai'ly  two  thou- 
sand yeai-a  ago;  for  the  remdns  of  Roman  works  of 
about  that  age  survive,  to  show  that  they  had  then,  as 
now,  to  bo  spanned  over  by  bridges,  and  that  baths  had 
been  erected  in  their  denuded  recesses ;  and  yet  the  craters 
out  of  wMch  th^e  lavas  had  flowed  retain  well  nigh  all 
their  original  sharpness  of  outline.  No  wave  ever  dashed 
against  their  symmetrically  sloping  sides.  Now,  I  have  in 
no  instance  seen  the  argument  deiivable  from  this  class  of 
facts  feirly  met.  The  supposed  mistake  of  the  Canonico 
Recopero,  or  rather  of  Brydone,  who  argued  that  the 
"lowest  of  a  series  of  seven  distinct  lavas  of  ^tna,  most 
of  them  covered  by  thick  intervenmg  beds  of  rich  earth, 
must  have  been  fourteen  thousand  years  old,"  has  been 
often  refeiTed  to  in  the  controversy.  Brydone  or  the 
Canon  mistook,  it  has  been  said,  beds  of  brown  ashes, 
each  of  which  might  have  been  deposited  dm'ing  a  single 
shower,  for  beds  of  rich  earth,  each  of  which  would  have 
taken  centuries  to  form.  The  oldest  of  the  series  of  lava 
beds,  therefore,  instead  of  being  fouilieen  thousand,  might 
be  scarce  fourteen  hundred  years  old.  And  if  Brydone 
or  the  Canon  were  thus  mistaken  in  their  calculations,  why 
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may  not  the  modem  geologists  be  also  mistaken  in  theirs  ? 
Kow,  altogethei  ^inmg  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
ingenious  travellet  of  eit,hty-&ix  years  ago  was  or  was  not 
mistaken  in  his  eatimate  —for  to  those  acquainted  with  ge- 
ologic feet  in  gcneial  or  moie  partieiUaily  with  the  elabo- 
rate desciiptions  of  .^tni  gi\  tn  during  the  last  thirty  years 
by  Eiie  de  Beaumont  Hoftminn,  and  Sir  Charles  Lycll,  the 
fiicts  of  Biydone  m  the  i  beai  ng  on  either  the  age  of  the 
earth  or  the  a^e  of  the  mountain,  can  well  be  spared, — 
waiving,  I  say,  the  question  whether  the  traveller  was  in 
reality  in  mistake  I  mi^it  te  permitted  to  remai'k,  that 
the  concwrrent  testim  nj  of  ijeologists  cannot  in  feimess 
be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  the  testimony  of  a  man 
who,  though  accomplislied  and  inteOigont,  was  not  only 
no  geologist,  but  who  observed  and  described  ere  geol- 
ogy had  any  existence  as  a  science.  Further,  I  must  bo 
allowed  to  add,  that  geology  i.i  now  a  science ;  and  that 
individuals  imacquiunted  with  it  in  its  character  as  such 
place  themselves  in  positions  greatly  more  perilous  than 
they  seem  to  think,  when  they  enter  on  the  field  of  argu- 
ment with  men  who  for  many  years  have  made  it  a  sub- 
ject of  special  study.  It  is  not  by  "bidding  down"  the 
age  of  the  extmct  or  quiescent  volcanoes  by  a  species  of 
blind  haggling,  or  by  presumhig  mistake  in  the  caJcnla- 
tions  regarding  them,  simply  because  mistakes  are  possible 
and  have  sometimes  been  made,  that  that  portion  of  the 
cumulative  evidence  against  a  universal  deluge  which  they 
fui-nish  is  to  be  neutralized  or  set  adde.  The  argument  on 
the  general  question  is  a  cumulative  one ;  and  while  many 
of  its  component  portions  are  of  themselves  so  conclusive, 
that  only  suppodtitious  mii-aele,  and  not  presentable  argu- 
ment, can  be  avraj'^ed  against  them,  its  aggregate  force 
seems  wholly  irresistible.  In  passing,  however,  from  the 
facts  and  reasonings  that  hear  agiunst  the  hypothesis  of  a 
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uniyerssil  dehige,  to  indicate  in  a  few  sentences  both  the 
possible  mode  in  which  a  merely  partial  flood  might  have 
taken  place,  and  the  probable  extent  of  area  which  it  cov- 
ered, I  shall  have  to  remove  from  veiy  strong  to  compai-a- 
tively  Tveak  ground,  —  from  what  can  be  maintauied  as 
argument,  to  what  can  at  beat  be  but  offered  as  conjecture. 
There  is  a  remarkable  poi'tion  of  the  globe,  chiefly  in 
the  Asiatic  continent,  though  it  extends  into  Europe,  and 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  all  Europe  in  area,  whose  rivers 
(some  of  them,  such  as  the  Volga,  the  Oural,  the  Sihon, 
the  Kour,  and  the  Amoo,  of  great  size)  do  not  faU  into  the 
ocean,  or  into  any  of  the  many  seas  which  communicate 
with  it.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  all  turned  mwards,  if 
I  may  bo  express  myself;  losing  themselves,  in  the  eastern, 
parts  of  the  tract,  in  the  lakes  of  a  rainless  district,  in 
which  they  supply  but  the  waste  of  evaporation,  and  fell- 
ing, in  the  western  parts,  into  seas  such  as  the  Caspian  aiid 
the  Aral,  In  this  region  there  are  extensive  districts  still 
under  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  shore  line  of  the  Cas- 
pian, for  instance,  is  rather  more  than  eigbty-three  feet 
beneath  that  of  the  Black  Sea;  and  some  of  the  gi-eat  flat 
steppes  which  spread  out  aronnd  it,  such  as  what  is  known 
as  the  Steppe  of  Astracan,  have  a  mean  level  of  about 
thbty  feet  beneath  that  of  the  Baltic.  "Were  there  a 
trench-like  strip  of  country  that  communicated  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  be  depressed  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  latter  sea,  it  would  so  open  up  the 
foimtaina  of  the  great  deep  as  to  lay  under  water  an  exten- 
sive and  populous  region,  contiuning  the  cities  of  Astracan 
and  Astrabad,  and  many  other  towns  and  villages.  Nor  ia 
it  unworthy  of  remark,  surely,  that  one  of  the  depressed 
steppes  of  this  peculiar  region  is  known  as  the  "Low 
Steppe  of  the  Caucasus,"  and  forms  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  great  recognized  centre  of  the  human  fiimily. 
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The  Mount  Ararat  on  whicli,  According  to  many  of  our 
commentators,  the  ark  rested,  rises  immediately  on  the 
western  edge  of  this  great  bolloiv ;  the  Mount  Ararat  se- 
lected aa  the  scene  of  tliat  event  by  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh, 
certiunly  not  withont  some  show  of  reason,  lies  lar  within 
it.  Vast  plains,  white  with  salt,  and  charged  with  sea 
shells,  show  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  at  no  distant  period 
gi'eatly  more  extensive  than  it  is  now.  In  an  outer  region, 
which  includes  the  vast  desert  of  Khiva,  shells  also  abound ; 
but  they  seem  to  belong,  as  a  group,  rather  to  some  of  the 
later  Tertiary  eras  than  to  the  Tecent  period.  It  is  qiiite 
possible,  however,  that,  —  as  on  parts  of  the  western  shores 
of  our  own  country,  where  recent  marine  deposits  lie  over 
marine  deposits  of  the  Pleistocene  age,  while  a  teiTeatrial 
deposit,  representative  of  an  intervening  paroxysm  of  up- 
heaval, lies  between,  —  it  is  possible,  I  say,  that  in  this 
great  depressed  area,  the  region  covered  of  old  by  a  Ter- 
tiary sea,  which  we  know  united  the  Sea  of  Ai-id  with  the 
Caspian,  and  rolled  over  many  a  ivide  steppe  and  vast  plain, 
may  have  been  again  covered  for  a  brief  period  (after  ages 
of  upheaval)  by  the  breaking  in  of  the  great  deep  during 
that  season  of  judgment  when,  with  the  exception  of  one 
family,  the  whole  human  race  was  destroyed.  It  seems 
confirmatory  of  this  view,  that  during  even  the  historic 
period,  at  least  one  of  the  neighbormg  inland  seas,  though 
it  belongs  to  a  different  system  from  that  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  Aral,  covered  a  vastly  greater  area  than  it  does 
now,  —  a  consequence,  appai-ently,  of  a  more  considei-able 
depression  in  the  Caucasian  region  than  at  present  exists. 
Herodotus,  as  quoted  by  Ouvier  in  his  "  Theory  of  the 
Earth,"  represents  the  Sea  of  Azoif  as  equal  in  extent  to 
the  Euxuie. 

With  the  known  facts,  then,  regarding  this  depressed 
Asiatic   region  before   us,  let  us  see  whether  we    cannot 
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originate  a  tlicoi-y  of  the  Delugo  free  from  at  least  the 
palpable  monstrosities  of  the  older  ones.  Lot  us  suppose 
that  the  human  family,  still  amounting  to  eevei-al  millions, 
though  greatiy  reduced  hy  exterminating  ivai-s  and  ex- 
hausting vices,  were  congregated  in  that  tmot  of  country 
which,  extending  eastwards  from  the  modem  Ararat  to  fiir 
beyond  the  Sea  of  Aral,  includes  the  ori^nal  Caucasian 
centre  of  the  race :  let  ua  suppose  that,  the  hour  of  judg- 
ment having  at  length  aiTived,  the  land  began  gradually  to 
sink,  as  the  tract  in  the  ran  of  Cutch  sank  in  the  year  1819, 
or  as  the  tract  in  the  southern  part  of  North  America, 
known  as  the  "sunk  country,"  sank  in  the  year  1821 :  fur- 
ther, let  us  suppose  that  the  depression  took  place  slowly 
and  equably  for  forty  days  together,  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  hundred  feet  per  day,  —  a  rate  not  twice  greater  than 
that  at  which  the  tide  nses  in  the  Straits  of  Magella.n, 
and  which  would  have  rendered  itself  apparent  as  but  a 
perastent  inward  flowing  of  the  sea:  let  us  yet  fm'ther 
suppose,  that  from  mayhap  some  volcanic  outburst  co- 
incident with  the  depression,  and  an  effect  of  the  same 
deep  seated  cause,  the  atmosphere  was  so  affected,  that 
heavy  drenching  rd.ns  continued  to  descend  during  the 
whole  time,  and  that,  though  they  could  contribute  but 
little  to  the  actual  vohime  of  the  flood,  —  at  most  only 
some  five  or  six  inches  per  day, — they  at  least  seemed  to 
constitute  one  of  its  main  causes,  and  added  greatly  to  its 
terrors,  by  swelling  the  rivers,  and  rushing  downwards  in 
torrents  from  the  hills.  The  depression,  which,  by  extend- 
ing to  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  on  the  other,  wonld  open 
up  by  three  sepai'ate  channels  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep,  and  which  included,  let  us  suppose,  an  area  of  about 
two  thousand  miles  eacli  way,  would,  at  the  end  of  the 
fortieth  day,  be  sunk  in  its  centre  to  the  depth  of  sixteen 
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thousand  feet,  —  a  depth  sufficiently  profound  to  buiy  the 
loftiest  mountains  of  the  district ;  and  yet,  having  a  gradient 
of  dectination  of  but  sixteen  feet  per  mile,  the  contour  of 
its  hills  and  plains  would  remain  apparently  what  they  had 
been  before, — the  doomed  inhabitants  would  see  but  the 
water  rising  along  the  mountain  sides,  and  one  refuge  after 
another  swept  away,  till  the  last  witness  of  the  scene  would 
have  perished,  and  the  last  hill-top  would  have  disappeared. 
And  when,  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  days  bad  come  and 
gone,  the  depressed  hollow  wonld  have  begun  slowly  to 
rise, — and  when,  after  the  fifth  month  had  paired,  the  ark 
would  have  grounded  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat, — 
all  that  could  have  been  seen  from  the  upper  window  of 
the  vessel  would  be  simply  a  boundless  sea,  roughened  hy 
tides,  now  flowing  outwards,  with  a  reversed  course,  towards 
the  distant  ocean,  by  the  three  great  outlets  whieh,  during 
the  period  of  depre^ion,  had  given  access  to  the  waters. 
Koah  would  of  course  see  that  "the  fountains  of  the  deep 
were  stopped,"  and  "the  watei-s  returning  from  off  the 
eaith  continually;"  but  whether  the  Deluge  had  been 
partial  or  universal,  he  could  neither  see  nor  know.  Hia 
prospect  in  either  case  would  have  been  equally  that  de- 
scribed by  the  poet  Bowles:  — 

"  The  mighty  ark 
EestB  upon  Ararat;  but  nought  around 
ICb  inmates  can  behoM,  sare  o'or  tho  expanse 
Of  IjoundlcsB  waters  the  sun's  orient  orb 
Stretching  the  hull's  long  shadow,  or  the  moon 
In  silence  through  the  silrer-curl^ncd  clouila 
Sailing,  OB  she  herself  Here  lost  and  left 
In  hollow  loneliness." 

Let  me  further  remark,  that  in  one  important  sense  a 
partial  Flood,  such  as  the  one  of  which  I  have  conceived  as 
adequate  to  the  destraction,  in  an  early  age,  of  the  whole 
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human  fiimily,  could  scarce  be  regarded  as  miraculous. 
Several  of  our  fli-st  geologists  hold,  that  some  of  the 
foi-midable  cataclysms  of  the  remote  past  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  vast  continents, 
■which,  by  displacing  great  bodies  of  water,  and  rolling 
them  outwai-ds  in  the  character  of  enormous  waves,  inun- 
dated wide  regions  elevated  hundreds  of  feet  over  the  sea 
level,  and  strewed  them  over  with  the  rock  boulders,  clays, 
gravels,  and  organic  debris  of  deep  sea  bottoms.  And 
these  cataclysms  they  regard  as  perfectly  natural,  though 
of  course  veiy  unusual,  events.  Nor  would  the  gi-adual 
depression  of  a  continent,  or,  as  in  the  supposed  case,  of  a 
portion  of  a  continent,  be  in  any  degi'ee  less  natural  than 
the  sudden  upheaval  of  a  continent.  It  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  much  more  according  to  experience.  Nay, 
were  such  a  depression  and  elevation  of  the  great  Asiatic 
basin  to  take  place  during  the  conaing  twelvemonth  as  that 
of  which  I  have  conceived  as  the  probable  cause  of  the 
Deluge,  though  the  geologists  would  have  to  describe  it  as 
beyond  comparison  the  most  remarkable  oscillation  of  level 
which  had  taken  place  within  the  historic  period,  they 
would  cei-tainly  regard  it  as  no  more  miraculous  than  the 
great  eai-thquake  of  Lisbon,  or  than  that  exhibition  of  the 
volcanic  forces  which  elevated  the  mountsnn  of  Jorullo  in  a 
single  night  sixteen  hundred  feet  over  the  plain.  And  why 
have  recourse,  in  speculathig  on  the  real  event  of  four 
thousand  years  ago,  to  suppo^titiows  miracle,  if  an  event 
of  apparently  tlie  same  kind  would  not  be  regarded  as 
nuraculous  now?  May  we  not  in  this  matter  take  our 
stand  beside  the  poet,  who,  when  recognizing  a  Providence 
in  the  great  Calabrian  earthquake,  and  in  the  overwhelming 
wave  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  pertinently  inquired  of 
the  skeptics, — 
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"  Has  not  God 
Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  tlic  world  ? 
And  did  he  not  of  old  emploi/  Ma  iiifaiis 
To  dromn  it?    What  is  his  crefttton  less 
Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means, 
Tormed  for  his  u60,  and  ready  at  Wa  will  ?  " 

The  revelation  to  Noah,  which  -warned  him  of  a  coining 
Flood,  and  taught  him  how  to  prepare  for  it,  was  evidently 
miraculous:  the  Flood  itself  may  have  been  purely  provl- 
(iential.  But  on  this  part  of  the  Buhject  I  need  not  dwell. 
I  have  accomplished  my  purpose  if  I  have  shown,  aa  was 
attempted  of  oM  by  divines  such  aa  Stillingfleet  and  Poole, 
that  there  "seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Deluge  should 
he  extended  beyond  the  occasion  of  it,  which  was  the 
<^oiTuption  of  man,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  reason 
against  it ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Flood  restricted 
and  partial,  and  yet  sufficient  to  destroy  the  race  in  an 
early  age,  while  still  congregating  in  their  original  centre, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  by  any  meana  an  incredible  event. 
The  incredibility  lies  in  the  mere  human  glosses  and  mis- 
interpretations in  which  its  history  has  been  enveloped. 
Divested  of  these,  and  viewed  in  its  connection  with  those 
wondei-fnl  traditions  which  still  float  all  over  the  world 
regarding  it,  it  fonns,  not  one  of  the  etumbling-bloclts,  but 
one  of  the  evidences,  of  our  faith ;  and  renders  the  exercise 
le,  when,  accorduig  to  the  poet,-" 

"Back  through  Iho  dunk 
Of  a^es  Contemplation  tnms  her  view. 
To  mark,  as  from  its  infancy,  the  world 
Peopled  again  from  that  myslerions  shrine 
That  lested  on  the  top  of  Arai-at." 
31 
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THE  DISCOVEEAIiLE  ASD  THE  REVEALED. 

It  eeema  natural,  nay,  Inevitable,  that  i^lae  i-evclationg, 
■whioli  have  descended  from  remote,  unscientific  ages,  should 
be  comoiitted  to  a  felse  science.  Natural  phenomena,  when 
of  an  exti-aordinaiy  character,  powerfully  impress  the  nn- 
tutored  mind.  In  operating,  through  the  curiosity  or  the 
fears  of  men,  upon  that  instinct  of  humanity — never  wholly 
inactive  in  even  the  rudest  state  —  which  cannot  witness 
any  remarkable  eifect  without  seeking  to  connect  it  with  ita 
producing  cause,  they  excite  into  activity  in  the  search  the 
imt^inative  Siculty, — always  of  earlier  development  than  the 
judgment  in  both  peoples  and  individuals,  and  which  never 
6ils,  when  so  employed,  to  conduct  to  delusions  and  extrav- 
agances. And  this  state  of  mind  gives  birth  simultaneously 
to  both  false  religion  and  false  science.  Great  tempests, 
inundations,  eclipses,  earthquakes,  thunder  and  lightning, 
famine  and  pestilence,  the  births  of  monsters,  or  the  rare 
visitation  of  strange  fishes  or  wild  animals,  come  all  to  be 
included  in  the  m.ythologic  domain.  Even  the  untutored 
Indian  "  sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the  wind." 
And  when  an  order  of  priesthood  springs  up,  a  portion  of 
the  leisure  of  the  class  is  usually  employed  in  speculating 
on  these  phenomena;  and  to  their  speculations  they  give 
the  form  of  direct  revelation.  Thus  almost  all  the  false 
religions  of  the  old  world  —  not  grafted,  like  Mohara- 
incdanism,  on  the  true  one™ have  their  pretended  revcla- 
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tions  regarding  the  form,  structure,  and  origin  of  the  earth, 
the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  the  electric  and  meteoric 
phenomena,  and  even  the  arrangement  of  oceans  and 
continents  on  the  surface  of  our  planet. 

The  old  extinct  fonns  of  heathenism, — Etmrian,  Egyp- 
tian, Phoenician,  and  Babylonian,  —  had  all  their  cosmogo- 
nies.* In  the  ynld  mythology  of  ancient  Scandinavia,  of 
which  we  find  such  distinct  traces  in  the  languages  and 
superstitions  of  northern  Earope,  and  which  even  in  our 
own  country  continues  to  give  the  names  of  its  uncouth 
deities  to  the  daya  of  our  week,  there  is  a  strange  genesis 
of  not  only  the  heavens  and  earth,  but  of  the  goda  also.  It 
has,  besides,  its  scheme  of  the  universe  in  ita  great  mundane 
tree  of  three  vast  roots,  —  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal, 
— which  supports  the  land,  the  sea,  the  sky,  and  all  things. 
The  leading  i-eli^ons  of  the  East  wliich  still  suiTive,  such  aa 
Buddhism,  Brahminism,  and  Parseeism,  have  all  their 
astronomy,  geography,  meteorology,  and  geology,  existing 
as  component  pirts  of  their  seveml  systems.  Nor  have 
there  been  wanting  ingenious  men  who  though  little  toler- 
ant of  the  various  ■ittempts  made  to  leconcile  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation  with  the  discoveiies  of  modem  science-, 
have  looked  with  a  favorable  eye  on  the  wild  sdence  of  the 
felse  religions,  and  piofes^ed  to  deteit  in  it  at  least  striking 
analogies  with  the  deduction?  of  both  the  geologist  and  the 
astronomer.  When  the  si  eptiuil  wits  of  the  last  century 
wished  to  produce  by  v.ay  of  ftd  a  morality  vastly 
superior,  as  they  «'nd  to  that  of  Chiistianity,  they  had 
recourse  to  the  Erihmms  ind  the  Chinese.  And  thongh 
we  'hear  less  of  the  ethics  of  these  people  since  we  have 
come    to    know  them  better,  we    are    still  occaMonally 

n  and  tha  Fall."     Jidinliurgli ;  Constalalt  & 
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reminded  of  the  superiority  of  tlieir  science,  Hinduism  has 
been  regarded  as  furnisliing  examples  of  the  geologic  doc- 
trine of  a  succession  of  creations  extended  over  immensely 
protracted  geologic  periods ;  and  Buddhism  represented  as 
charged       h  b        tl  e  g  doctrine  and  the  perhaps 

less  certain  a.  nn  dl  nofa  plurality  of  worlds. 
And  hef  en  g  n  n  g  neral  argument,  it  may  be 
well  to  si  by  1  m  n  1  a  mere  chance  hits  these  are, 
and  how  n  n  h  am  n  of  the  nonsense  and  absui'd- 
ity  reallj  is  in  which  they  aie  set. 

When  Brahnm,  wearied  with  the  work  of  producing  and 
mainlining  the  univei'se,  goes  to  sleep,  say  the  Hindus,  — 
an  occurrence  which  happens  at  the  end  of  every  four  mil- 
lions of  years,  —  a  deluge  of  water  rises  high  above  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  the  worlds  and  tlieir  inhabitants  are  de- 
stroyed. When  he  awakes,  however,  ho  immediately  sets 
himself  to  produce  anew;  and  another  universe  springs  up, 
consisting,  like  the  former  one,  of  ten  worlds  placed  over 
each  other,  like  the  stories  of  a  tall  building,  and  replenished 
with  plants  and  animals.  Of  these  our  own  world  is  the 
eighth  in  number,  reckoning  from  the  ground  floor  up- 
wards; there  are  seven  worlds  worse  than  itself  beneath  it, 
and  two  better  ones  above ;  with  a  few  worlds  more  higher 
up  still,  to  which  the  destroying  flood  does  not  reach,  save 
once  or  twice  in  an  eternity  or  so;  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence, have  not  to  bo  re-created  each  time  with  the  others. 
The  special  foi-ms  which  tbe  upper  and  nether  worlds  ex- 
liibit  do  not  seem  to  be  very  well  known ;  but  that  which 
man  inhabits  is  "  flat,  like  the  flower  of  the  water-lily,  in 
which  the  petals  project  beyond  eaeh  other ; "  and  it  has  in 
all,  including  sea  and  land,  a  diameter  of  several  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  miles.  It  has  its  many  great  oceans, 
—  one  of  these  (unfortunately  the  only  one  iu  contact  with 
man's  place  of  habitation)  of  salt  water,  one  of  sugar-cane 
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juice,  one  of  splritnous  liquor,  one  of  elai'ifled.  butter,  and 
one  of  sour  curds.  It  has,  besides,  its  very  great  ocean  of 
sweet  water.  And  around  all,  forming  a  sort  of  gigantic 
hoop  or  ring,  there  extends  a  continent  of  pure  gold.  Of 
all  the  Inminariea  that  rise  over  thia  huge  world,  the  sun  ia 
the  nearest :  the  distance  of  the  moon  is  twice  as  great ;  the 
leaser  fixed  stars  occur  immediately  beyond ;  then  Mercury, 
then  Venus,  then  Mars,  then  Jupiter,  then  Saturn ;  and 
finally,  the  great  bear  and  the  polar  star.  And  such  is  that 
cosmogony  and  aatroKomy  of  the  Brahmins  to  which  their 
religion,  in  its  character  as  a  revelation,  stands  committed, 
and  in  which  a  very  lenient  criticism  has  found  the  geologic 
revolations.  Let  me  di'aw  my  next  illustration  fi'om  Bud- 
dhism, the  most  ancient  and  most  widely  spread  religion  of 
the  East ;  for,  though  partially  overlaid  in  the  great  Indian 
peninsula  by  1  m  mod  n  m  n  '  '  f  B  1  '  'sn 
it  extend  d  niimhP  IfF 

mosa  and  J      n  n     h        h       fi  w 
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sun ;  and  held  by  most  geologists  dunng  the  last  fifty  years, 
that  the  past  duration  of  oar  eaith  was  divided  into  periods 
of  vast  extent,  each  of  which  bad  a  creation  of  its  own. 
And  cert^nly  in  Buddhism  we  find  both  these  ideas,  —  the 
idea  of  the  existence  of  separate  systems,  each  with  its  own 
sun;  and  the  idea  of  successive  periods,  each  with  its  own 
creation.  We  ascertain  on  examination,  however,  that  in 
the  superstition  they  are  not  scientific  ideas  at  all,  but  mere 
31* 
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ohanoe  guesses,  set,  like  those  of  Brahminisra,  in  a  farago 
of  wild  and  monstrous  iable.  Each  of  the  many  systems  of 
whiuh  the  univerae  is  composed  consists,  say  the  Buddhists, 
of  three  worlds  of  a  circular  foi-m,  joined  together  at  tlio 
edges,  so  that  there  inteiTenea  between  them  an  angular 
interspaoe,  which  constitutes  their  common  hell ;  and  to 
each  of  these  systems  there  is  a  sun  and  moon  apportioned, 
that  take  their  daily  journeys  over  them,  returning  at  night 
through  a  void  space  underneath.  And  each  of  the  bygone 
Buccesjsive  creations  was  a  creation  originated,  it  is  added, 
out  of  chaos,  through  the  stored-up  merits  of  the  Buddhas, 
and  the  effects  of  a  life-invigorating  rain,  and  which  sank 
into  chaos  again  when  the  old  stock  of  merit,  accnmulated 
in  the  previous  period,  was  exhausted.  The  ci-eatures  of 
each  period,  too,  whether  brute  or  human,  were  animated 
by  but  the  sonls  of  former  creatures  embodied  anew.  In 
the  centre  of  each  of  the  three  worlds  of  which  a  system  or 
saektoala  consists,  there  is  a  vast  mountain,  more  than  forty 
thousand  miles  in  height,  sm-roimded  by  a  circular  sea, 
which  is  in  turn  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  land  and  rock. 
Another  circular  sea  lies  outside  the  ring,  and  a  second 
solid  ring  outside  the  sea ;  and  thus  rings  of  land  and  water 
alternate  from  the  centre  to  llie  circumference.  According 
to  the  geography  of  the  Buddhas,  a  model  of  onr  own  earth 
would  exactly  resemble  that  old-tashioned  ornament,  —  a 
work  of  the  tuniing-lathe, — which  some  of  my  auditors 
must  have  seen  roughening  the  upper  board  of  the  ornate 
parlor  bellows  of  the  last  century,  and  which  consisted  of  a 
large  central  knob,  surrounded  by  alteraate  circular  rings 
and  furrows.  And  as  in  the  old-fashioned  bellows  each  ring 
flattened,  and  each  fuiTow  became  shallower,  in  proportion 
as  it  was  removed  from  the  centre,  so  in  the  Buddhist  earth, 
the  seas,  fronibemg  many  thousand  miles  deep  in  the  inner 
ringSj  shallow  so  greatly,  that  in  the  outer  rings  their  depth 
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is  only  an  inch;  wliile  the  continents,  from  being  forty 
thousand  miles  high,  sink  into  mere  plains,  almost  on  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ocean.  Such  is  the  geography  to 
which  thia  religion  pledges  itself.  Its  astronomy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  that  to  which  Father 
Cullen  has  affixed  his  imprimatm-,  seeing  that,  though  it 
gives  the  same  sort  of  diurnal  journey  to  the  sun,  it  confers 
upon  it  a  diameter,  not  of  only  six  feet,  but  of  four  hundred 
miles.  Nor  is  its  geology  a  great  deal  worse  than  that  of 
many  Chi-istians.  It  makes  the  earth  consist,  rectoning 
from  its  foundations  upwards,  of  a  layer  of  wind,  a  layer  of 
water,  a  layer  of  substance  resembling  honey,  a  layer  of 
rock,  and  a  layer  of  soil.  Such  is  a  small  portion  of  the 
natural  swenee  of  Buddhism:  the  minute  details  of  its  mon- 
strous cosmogony,  with  its  descriptions  of  fiibulous  oceans, 
inhabited  by  fishes  thousands  of  miles  in  length,  and  of 
wonderful  forests  aboundmg  in  trees  fonr  hundred  miles 
high,  and  haunted  by  singing  lions  that  leap  two  miles  at  a 
bound,  occupy  many  chapters  of  the  sacred  volumes.  Eveiy 
form  of  faith  has  its  heretics ;  and  there  are,  it  would  seem, 
heretics  among  even  the  Buddhists,  who,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing the  nonsense  of  the  priests  in  this  physical  department, 
originate  a  nonsense  equally  gi-eat  of  their  own.  The  error 
of  concluding  that  the  worlds  of  the  univei'se  are  finite  in 
number,  say  the  sacred  books,  is  the  heresy  cmtawada;  the 
eiTor  of  concluding  that  the  world  itself  is  infinite  is  the 
loQi-esy  anantatoada ;  the  error  of  concluding  that  the  world 
is  finite  vertically  but  infinite  horizontally  is  the  heresy 
anantanantatoa^a;  and  the  on-or  of  concluding  the  world 
to  be  neither  finite  nor  infinite  is  the  heresy  nctwantanan- 
tawada,  A  name  equally  formidable  would  be,  of  course, 
found  for  the  students  of  modern  astronomy  and  the  other 
kindred  sciences,  among  the  professed  believers  in  Bnddh, 
did  not  these  contrive  to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  obsei'ving, 
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"  that  certain  things,  as  stated  in  the  Sastraa,  mast  have 
been  so  formerly ;  but  great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
these  in  latter  times ;  and  for  astronomical  purposes  astro- 
nomical rules  must  be  followed," 

Believei-s  in  Buddhism  may  be  still  found  by  tens  of 
millions  on  the  shores  of  the  Teliow  Sea.  Let  me  select 
my  third  specimen  of  a  universe-fashioning  mythology  from 
a  faith,  long  since  extinct,  that  had  its  seat  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Old  World,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic.  The  old  Tentonic  religion  professed  to  reveal, 
lite  that  of  Buddh  and  of  Brahma,  how  the  heavens  and 
earth  were  formed,  and  of  what.  Tmir,  the  gi-eat  frost- 
^ant,  a  being  mysterionsly  engendered  out  of  fi'ozen  vapor, 
■was  slain  by  the  god  Odin  and  his  brothers ;  and,  dragging 
his  body  into  the  middle  of  the  universe,  they  employed 
the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed  in  foi-ming  the 
earth.  Of  his  blood  they  made  the  vast  ocean,  and  all  the 
lakes  and  rivers;  of  his  flesh  they  constructed  the  land, 
placing  it  in  the  midst  of  the  waters ;  of  his  bones  they 
built  up  the  mountains;  his  teeth  and  jaws  they  broke  up 
into  the  stones  and  pebbles  of  the  earth  and  shore ;  of  his 
great  skull  they  fashioned  the  vault  of  the  heavens;  and, 
tossing  liis  brains  into  the  air,  they  became  the  clouds. 
Earth,  sea,  and  sky,  however,  thus  made,  were  supported 
by  the  great  ash-tree  Tggdrasill,  which,  with  its  roots 
anchored  deep  in  the  primordial  abyss,  rose  up  through 
the  vast  central  mountains  of  the  world,  and,  stretching 
forth  its  branches  to  the  furthest  heaven,  bore  the  stars  as 
its  fruit.  Encircling  the  whole  earth  like  a  ring,  lay  the 
huge  snake  Midgard,  —  always  hidden  in  the  sea,  save 
when  half  drawn  forth  on  one  occaaon  by  the  god  Thor ; 
outside  the  snake  a  broader  ring  of  ice-mountains  swept 
roundbotblandandocean,  and  formed  the  outer  frame  of  the 
■fl'orld, — for  there  lay  only  blank  space  beyond;  and  over 
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all,  the  sun  and  moon  performed  their  journeys,  chased 
through  the  uky  hy  ravenous  wol\es,  that  ever  sought  to 
(Icvour  them.  Such  was  the  wild  dream  of  our  Scandi- 
navian aiieebtors,  —  a  dream,  however,  that  oucupied  as 
prominent  a  place  in  their  Edda  as  any  of  their  other 
religions  beliefs,  and  which,  with  the  flret  dawn  of  science, 
would  not  only  have  hUen  itself,  but  would  have  also 
dragged  down  the  others  along  with  it. 

Kow  this  physical  department  has  ever  proved  the  vul- 
nerable portion  of  Mse  religions, — the  portion  which,  if  I 
may  use  the  metaphor,  their  originators  could  not  dip  in 
the  infernal  river.  The  ability  of  drawing  the  line,  in  the 
early  and  ignorant  ages  of  the  world,  between  what  man 
can  of  himself  discover  and  what  he  cannot,  is  an  ability 
which  man  cannot  possibly  possess.  The  ancient  Chaldeans, 
who  first  watched  the  motions  of  the  planets,  could  not 
possibly  have  foreseen,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  men 
would  be  one  day  able  of  themselves  to  measure  and  weigh 
these  bodies,  and  to  determine  their  distances  from  the 
earth  and  from  each  other,  men  might  never  be  able  of 
themselves  to  demonstrate  the  fact  of  their  authorship,  or 
to  discover  the  true  character  of  theii-  author.  Nay,  if 
they  could  have  at  all  thought  on  the  subject,  the  latter 
would  have  seemed  to  them  by  much  the  simpler  discovery 
of  the  two.  To  know  at  such  a  tmie  what  was  in  reality 
discoverable  and  what  was  not,  would  be  to  tnow  by 
anticipation  what  is  not  yet  known,  —  the  limits  of  all 
human  knowledge.  It  would  be  to  trace  a  line  non-existent 
at  the  period,  and  untraceable,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
until  the  history  of  the  human  race  shall  be  completed.  It 
was  held  by  even  the  sagacious  Socrates,  that  men  cannot 
arrive  at  any  certainty  in  questions  respecting  the  fonn  or 
motion  of  the  earth,  or  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens ;  and 
BO  he  set  himself  to  elucidate  what  he  deemed  much  simpler 
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matters,  —  to  prove,  for  instance,  as  we  find  in  the  Phedon, 
that  human  souls  existed  ere  they  came  to  inhabit  their 
mortal  bodies,  and  retained  faint  recoUections  of  great  mia- 
foi-tunea  that  had  overtaken  them  ere  their  embodiment  as 
men,  and  of  sufferings  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  in 
a  primerous  state.  And  lacking  this  ability  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  naturally  discoverable  and  what  cannot  be 
naturally  discovered,  the  originators  of  the  old  mythologio 
beliefs  obtruded  into  provinces  in  which  ultimately  the  law- 
less nature  of  the  obtrusion  could  not  f£ul  to  be  detected ; 
and  thus,  by  making  their  felse  science  a  portion  of  their 
fidae  reli^on,  they  created  what  was  afterwards  to  prove 
its  weakest  and  most  vulnerable  part.  We  absolutely  know 
that  the  course  at  present  pursued  by  enlightened  Chi-istian 
missionaries  in  India  is  to  bring  scientific  truth  into  direct 
antagonism  with  the  monstrously  felse  science  of  the  pre- 
tended revelations  of  Pai-seeism,  Brahminism,  and  Buddh- 
ism; and  that  by  this  means  the  general  felsity  of  these 
systems  has  been  so  plainly  shown,  that  it  has  become  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  a  single  educated  native  of  any 
considerable  ability  in  reality  believes  in  them.  They  eeem 
to  have  lost  theii"  liold  of  all  the  minds  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  weight  and  force  of  scientific  evidence. 

Let  us  furtlier  remark,  tliat  since  it  seems  inevitable 
that  pretended  revelations  of  ancient  date  should  pledge 
themselves  to  a  ialse  science,  the  presnmption  must  be 
strong  that  an  ancient  revelation  of  great  multiplicity  of 
detail,  which  haa  not  so  pledged  itself  is  not  a  false,  but 
a  true  revelation.  Nay,  if  we  find  in  it  tlie  line  drawn 
between  what  man  can  know  of  himself  and  what  he  cannot 
know,  and  detennina  that  this  line  was  traced  in  a  i-emote 
and  primitive  age,  we  have  positive  evidence  in  the  circnm- 
stance,  good  so  far  aa  it  extends,  of  its  Divine  origin. 
Now,  it  will  be  ultimately  found  tliat  Uiis  line  was  drawn 
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Tilth  exqui&ite  pieciaioii  in  the  Ilebiew  Scnptuies,  —  not 
meiely  the  mist  ancient  woiLs  thit  pioft'^s  to  be  reve- 
lations, but  abaoluttjly  the  moat  incient  of  "ill  imtmgs. 
TJntjitunately,  Lonevei,  nhit  &ol  &eema  to  hiie  done  for 
his  Revelation,  influential  theologians  of  both  the  Eomish 
and  Orthodox  Churches  have  labored  hard  to  undo ;  and, 
from  their  mistaking,  in  not  a  few  remartable  passage,  the 
scope  and  object  of  the  vouchsafed  message,  they  have  at 
vai'ious  times  striven  to  pledge  it  to  a  science  as  false  as 
even  that  of  Buddhist,  Teuton,  or  Hindu.  And  so,  not 
only  has  the  argument  been  ■weakened  and  obscured  which 
might  be  founded  on  the  rectitude  of  the  line  drawn  of  old 
between  what  ought  and  what  ought  not  to  be  the  subject 
of  revelation,  but  even  a  po^tive  ai-gument  has  been  ftir- 
nished  to  the  infidel,  —  ever  ready  to  identify  the  glosses 
of  the  theologian  with  the  enunciations  of  revelation  itself, 
' — similar  to  that  which  the  Christian  missionaiy  directs 
against  the  false  religions  of  India.  It  may  be  well  briefly 
to  inquu'e  how  this  unlucky  mistake  has  originated. 

It  is  of  Srst  importance  often  to  the  navigator  that  he 
should  have  a  good  chronometer,  seeing  that  his  ability  of 
determining  his  exact  portion  on  wide  seas,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, of  determining  also  the  exact  place  and  bearing  of 
the  rocks  and  reefe  which-  he  must  avoid,  and  of  the  lands 
and  hai-bors  on  which  he  must  direct  his  course,  must  very 
much  depend  upon  the  rectitude  of  his  instrument.  But 
it  may  be  of  very  little  importance  to  him  to  know  how 
chronometers  arc  made.  And  so  a  friend  may  reveal  to 
him  where  the  best  chi-onometers  are  to  be  purchased,  with 
the  name  of  the  maker,  without  at  the  same  time  revealing 
to  him  the  principle  on  which  they  are  constructed.  Let 
Tis  suppose,  however,  that  from  some  peculiarity  in  tlie 
mode  of  the  revelation,  the  navigator  has  come  to  believe 
that  it  includes  both  items,  —  an  enunciation  regarding  the 
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J»lace  where  and  the  maker  from  whom  the  best  chronome- 
ters are  to  be  had,  and  a  further  enunciation  regarding  the 
true  mechanism  of  chronometers.  Let  us  suppose  further, 
that  while  the  good  faith  and  intelligence  of  his  friend  are 
miqnestionable,  the  supposed  revelation  regarding  the  con- 
struction of  chronometers,  ■which  he  thinks  he  owes  to 
him,  is  altogether  erroneous  and  absurd.  The  chronome- 
ter mainly  differs  from  the  ordinary  watch  in  being  formed 
of  a  imxture  of  metals,  which  preserve  so  nice  a  chemical 
balance,  that  those  changes  of  temperature  which  quicken 
or  retai-d  the  movements  of  common  tune-pieces  fail  to 
affect  it.  Now,  let  ua  suppose  that  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  sailor  had  said  to  him, — using  a  common  meton- 
ymy,—  there  are  no  chronometers  anywhere  conatmcted 
that  so  completely  neutralize  the  temperature  as  the  ones  I 
recommend  to  you ;  and  that  the  sailor  had  at  once  leaped 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  remark  was  authority  enough 
for  holding  that  it  is  the  principle  of  chronometers,  not  to 
be  composed  of  such  counteractive  combinations  of  metals 
as  that  the  expansion  of  one  shall  be  checked  by  the  con- 
traction of  another,  but  to  keep  up  an  equal  temperature 
within  through  a  heat-engendering  quality  in  the  amalga- 
mated metals-  Siich  a  mistake  might  be  readily  enough 
oi-iginated  in  this  way ;  and  yet  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
mistake  indeed;  seeing  that  it  would  substitute  an  active 
for  a  passive  piinciple,  —  a  principle  of  equalizing  the  tem- 
perature by  acting  upon  it,  for  a  pi-inciple  of  inert  impassi- 
bility to  the  temperature.  And  of  course  not  only  would 
the  sailor  himself  be  in  error  in  taking  such  a  view,  hut  he 
might  seriously  compromise  the  intelligence  or  integrity  of 
his  friend  in  the  judgment  of  all  who  held,  on  his  testi- 
mony, that  it  was  with  his  friend,  and  not  from  his  own 
misconception  of  his  Mend's  meaning,  that  the  view  had 
originated.    And  how,  let  us  ask,  ere  dismissing  our  iength- 
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ened  illustration,  ia  an  error  such  as  the  supposed  one  here 
to  be  tested,  and  its  erroneousness  exposed  ?  There  can  be 
but  one  reply  to  such  a  query.  It  might  he  wholly  in  vain 
to  fall  back  upon  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  revelation 
made  by  the  sailor's  fi-iend.  Though  in  i-eality  but  an 
enunciation  regarding  the  authorship  of  certain  clironome- 
tei-a,  it  might  possibly  enough  appear,  from  its  metonymic 
character,  to  be  also  a  revelation  regai-ding  the  construc- 
tion of  chronometers.  The  sailor's  error  respecting  the 
construction  of  chronometera  is  to  be  tested  and  exposed, 
not  by  any  references  to  what  his  friend  had  said,  but  by 
the  art  of  the  chronometer  maker.  The  demonsti-able  prin- 
ciples of  the  ait,  as  practised  by  the  makers  of  chronome- 
ters, must  be  the  test  of  all  supposed  revelations  regarding 
the  principles  and  mechanism  of  chronometer  making. 

Now,  it  will  be  found  that  those  mistakes  of  the  theolo- 
gians to  which  I  refer  have  been  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
the  navigator  in  the  supposed  case,  and  that  they  are  mis- 
takes which  must  be  coiTeoted  on  exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciple. The  departments  in  which  the  mistakes  liave  been 
made,  have,  as  in  the  felse  I'eligions,  been  chiefly  three,  — 
the  geographic,  astrononuc,  and  geologic  prorioces.  The 
geographic  errors  are  of  compai-atively  ancient  date.  They 
belong  mainly  to  the  later  patristic  and  earlier  middle  ages, 
when  the  monk  Cosnms,  as  the  geographer  of  the  Chui'ch, 
represented  the  earth  as  a  parallelogrammical  plain,  twice 
longer  than  it  was  broad,  deeply  indented  by  the  inland 
seas, — the  Mediterranean,  the  Caspian,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  —  and  encompassed  by  a  rectangular 
trentdi  ouciipied  by  the  oceans.  Some  of  my  andience 
will,  however,  remember  that  of  the  council  of  clergymen 
which  met  ui  Salamanca  in  1486  to  examine  and  teat  the 
views  of  Christopher  Columbus,  a  considerable  portion 
held  it  to  be  grossly  heterodox  to  believe  that  by  sailing 
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westwards  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  conkl  bo  reached. 
No  one  could  entertain  such  a  view  without  also  believing 
that  there  were  antipodes,  and  tliat  the  world  was  round, 


/  h 


not  flat,  —  errora  denoanced  by  not  only  great  theolog^ns 
of  the  golden  age  of  ecclesiastical  learning,  such  as  Lactan- 
tius  and  St,  Augustine,  but  also  directly  opposed,  it  was 
said,  to  the  veiy  letter  of  Scripture,  "They  observed," 
says  Washington  Irving,  in  his  "  Lite  of  Columbus,"  "  that 
in  the  Psalms  the  heavens  are  said  to  be  extended  like  a 
hide,  —  that  is,  according  to  commentators,  the  curtain 
or  covering  of  a  tent,  which  among  the  ancient  pastoral 
nations  was  fonned  of  the  hides  of  animals ;  and  that  St. 
Paul,  in  his  Epistlo  to  the  Hebrews,  compaj-ea  the  heavens 


*  1.  The  great  surrounding  ocee 
2   Cnspian  Sea. 
3.  River  Fliison. 
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to  a  tabernacle  oi  tent  extended  o^er  the  e^rth,  irhich  they 
thence  iufeiied  must  be  flat  "  In  the  sectional  view  of 
Cosmos  the  heavens  aie  lepiescnttd  as>  a  semiuioular  vault 
or  tent  ui-sed  on  peipendicuhi   Malk,    i  \ist  mountam 


™al  rif«.-.) 


beyond  the  "Great  Sea,"  lofty  as  the  innermost  continent 
of  the  Buddhist  cosmogony,  rises  immediately  Tinder  it ; 
when  the  bud  passed  behind  this  mountain  it  was  night, 
and  when  it  emerged  fi'om  it  it  was  day.  And  certainly 
under  the  crystal  box  of  the  monk  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt,  by  passing  westwards,  to  aiiive  at  the  far  east. 
The  cosmogony  of  Cosmas  was  also  that  of  the  doctors  of 
Salamanca;  and  the  views  of  Columbus  were  denounced  as 
heterodox  because  they  failed  to  conform  to  it.    Such  was 
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one  of  the  earlier  mistakes  of  tho  theologians.  When 
merely  told  regarding  the  authorship  of  the  chronometer, 
they  held  that  they  had  heen  told  also  respeetbg  the  mech- 
aniam  of  the  clironometer.  Attaching  literal  meanings  to 
what  we  now  recognize  as  merely  poetic  or  oratorical  fig- 
ures, they  believed  that  not  only  waa  it  revealed  to  them 
tliat  God  had  created  the  heavens  and  earth,  hut  also  that 
he  had  created  the  earth  in  the  form  of  an  extended  plain, 
and  placed  a  semi-globular  heavens  over  it,  just  as  one 
places  a  serai-globular  case  of  glass  over  a  piece  of  flower- 
plot  or  a  miniature  thicket  of  fern.  And  how,  I  ask,  was 
this  en-or  ultimately  corrected?  Simply  by  that  science 
of  the  geographer  which  demonstrates  that  the  earth  is 
not  flat,  bat  sphei-ical,  and  that  the  heavens  have  not 
edges,  like  a  skin-tent  or  glass-case,  to  come  anywhere  in 
contact  with  it,  but  consist  mdnly  of  a  diffused  atmos- 
phere, with  illimitable  8pa«e  beyond. 

The  second  great  eiTor  to  which  the  theologians  would 
fain  have  pledged  the  truth  of  Sciipture  was  an  eiTor  in 
the  astronomical  province.  I  need  scarce  refer  to  the 
often-adduced  case  of  Galileo.  The  doctrine  wliicii  the 
philosopher  had  to  "  abjure,  curse,  and  detest,"  and  which 
he  was  never  again  to  teach,  "because  erroneous,  heretical, 
and  contrary  to  Scripture,"  was  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's 
motion  and  the  son's  stability.  But  to  the  pai't  taken  by 
our  Protestant  divines  in  the  same  controversy,  —  men  still 
regarded  as  authorities  in  their  own  proper  walk,  —  I  muat 
be  allowed  to  refer,  as  less  known,  though  not  less  in- 
Bti-uctive,  than  that  enacted  by  the  Romish  Church  in  the 
case  of  Galileo.  "  This,  we  affirm,  that  is,  that  the  earth 
rests,  and  the  sun  moves  daily  around  it,"  said  Voetius, 
a  great  Dutch  divine  of  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  "  with  all  divines,  natural  philosophei-s,  Jews  and 
Mohammedans,  Greeks  and  Iiatins,  exceptmg  one  or  two 
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of  tho  ancients,  and  the  modem  followers  of  Copemicns." 
And  we  detect  Heideggeri,  a  Swiss  theologian,  who  flour- 
ished about  half  an  age  later,  giving  expres^on,  a  few 
years  ere  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  to  a  simi- 
lar view,  as  the  one  taken  by  himself  and  many  othei-s,  and 
as  a  view  "from  which,"  he  states,  "our  pious  reverence 
for  the  Scriptures,  tho  word  of  truth,  will  not  allow  us  to 
depart."  A  still  more  remarliable  instance  occurs  in  Tur- 
rettine,  whom  we  find  in  one  of  his  writings  arguing  in 
the  strictly  logical  foiin,  "in  opposition  to  certain  pliiloso- 
phei-s,"  and  ia  behalf  of  the  old  Ptolemaic  doctrine  that 
the  sun  moves  in  the  heavens  and  revolvea  round  the 
earth,  while  the  earth  itself  remains  at  rest  in  the  midst. 
'^First.,"  he  remarks,  "the  suii  ia  a^d  in  Scripture  to  move 
in  the  heavens,  and  to  rise  and  set.  'The  sun  is  as  a 
bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoiceth  a&  a 
strong  man  to  run  a  race.'  '  The  sun  knoweth  hia  going 
down.'  'The  sun  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down.' 
Seco7idly,  The  sun  by  a  miracle  stood  stiU  in  the  time 
of  Joshua;  and  by  a  miracle  it  went  back  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  2'hirdhj,  The  earth  is  ssud  to  be  fixed  immov- 
ably. 'The  earth  is  also  established  that  it  cannot  be 
moved.'  'Thou  hast  established  the  earth,  and  it  abid- 
eth.'  'They  contitme  this  day  according  to  their  ordi- 
nance.' Fourthly,  Neither  could  birds,  which  often  fly 
off  through  an  hour's  circuit,  be  able  to  return  to  their 
nests.  Fifthly,  Whatever  flies  or  is  anapended  in  the  air 
ought  (by  tliis  theory)  to  move  from  west  to  east ;  but  thia 
ia  proved  not  to  be  true,  fi'om  birds,  arrows  shot  forth, 
atoms  made  manifest  in  the  sun,  and  down  floating  in  the 
atmosphere."  The  theologian,  after  thus  laying  down  the 
law,  seta  himself  to  meet  objections.  If  it  be  urged  that 
the  Scriptures  in  natural  things  speak  according  to  the 
n  opinion,  Turrettine  answers,  "First,  The  Spirit  of 
32* 
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God  best  understands  natural  things.  Secondly,  That  in 
giving  inatruction  in  religion,  he  meant  these  things  should 
be  used,  not  abused.  Thirdly,  That  he  is  not  the  author 
of  any  error.  Fourthly,  Neither  is  he  to  be  coiTected  on 
the  pretence  of  our  blind  reason."  If  it  be  further  urged, 
that  birds,  the  air,  and  all  thinga  are  moved  with  the  earth, 
he  answers,  "First,  That  this  is  a  mere  fiction,  since  air  is 
a  fluid  body ;  and  seoondh/,  if  so,  by  what  force  would 
birds  be  able  to  go  fi'om  east  to  west  ?  " 

Kow  this  I  must  regard  as  a  passage  as  instructive  as  it 
is  extraordinary.  TuiTettine  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished theologians  of  liis  age  ;  nor  is  that  age  by  any 
means  a  remote  one.  Tycho.  Brahe,  Kepler,  and  Galileo, 
bad  all  finished  their  labors  long  ere  be  published  thia  pas- 
sage; nay,  at  the  time  when  his  work  issued  from  the 
Amsterdam  press  (1695),  Isaac  Newton  had  attained  his 
fifty-third  yeai'j  and  fully  ten  years  previous.  Professor 
David  Gregoiy,  nephew  of  the  inventor  of  the  Gregorian 
telescope,  had  begun  to  teach,  fron  h  &  cl  t  ui  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  the  doctiTne  of  g  t  itat  o  t  1  the  ti'ue 
mechanism  of  the  lieavens,  aa  unfolded  tl  e  Newtonian 
philosophy.  The  learned  theolog  i  hil  le  allied  him- 
self to  astronomical  science,  could  hi  c  fo  d  at  the  time 
very  enlightened  teachers;  but  iallmg  mto  exactly  the  mis- 
take of  the  sailor  of  my  illustration,  or  that  into  which,  two 
centuries  before,  the  doctors  of  Salamanca  had  Mien,  he 
set  himself  instead,  to  contend  with  the  astronomers,  and, 
to  the  extent  of  his  influence,  labored  to  pledge  revelation 
to  an  astronomy  as  false  as  that  of  the  Buddhist,  Hindu,  or 
old  Teuton.  Ills  mistake,  I  repeat,  was  exactly  that  of  the 
sailor.  Though  in  the  Scriptures  only  the  fact  of  the 
authorship  oi \h^  great  chronometer  set  in  the  heawens  "to 
be  a  sign  for  season;?,  and  for  days  and  years,"  is  revealed, 
he  regarded  himself  aa  Edso  informed  respecting  the  prin- 
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ciplea  on  which  the  chronometer  was  constmctcd,  or  at 
least  respecting  the  true  nature  of  its  movements;  and 
several  very  important  deductions  may,  I  think,  be  drawn 
from  the  carefully  constructed  pass^e  in  which  be  so  un- 
wittingly records  his  error,  and  the  gi-ounds  of  it.  In  the 
first  place,  we  may  safely  hold  that  the  texts  of  Scripture 
quoted  by  so  able  a  theologian  are  those  which  have  most 
the  appearance  of  being  revelations  to  men  respecting  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  may  conclusively 
infer,  that  if  they  do  not  reveal  the  character  of  those 
motions,  then  nowhere  io  Scripture  is  their  character 
revealed.  In  the  second  place,  it  ia  obvious  that  the  cited 
texts  do  not  reveal  the  natui'e  of  the  motions.  It  would  be 
as  rational  to  hold  that  our  best  almanacs  reveal  tho  Ptole- 
maic astronomy.  In  the  scientific  portion  of  our  almanacs 
there  occur  many  phrases  wJiich  are  perfectly  weibunder- 
stood,  and  indicate  very  definitely  what  the  writer  really 
intends  to  express  by  them,  that  yet,  taken  literally,  are  not 
scientifically  true.  The  words,  "Sun  rises,"  and  "Sun 
sets,"  and  "Moon  rises,"  and  "Moon  sets,"  occur  in  every 
page;  there  are  two  pages — those  devoted  to  the  months 
of  March  and  September — in  which  the  phrase  occurs, 
"Sun  crosses  the  equinoctial  line;"  and  further,  in  the 
other  pages,  such  phrases  as  "  Sun  enters  Aries,"  "  Sun 
enters  Taurus,"  "Sun  enters  Gemini,"  &c.,  &c,  are  not 
unirequeht.  The  plu-ase,  "new  moon,"  is  also  of  conmion 
occurrence.  And  these  phrases,  interpreted  after  the 
manner  of  TuiTettJne,  and  according  to  their  sti-ict  gram- 
matical meaning,  would  of  course  imply  that  the  sun  has  a 
motion  round  our  planet, — that  the  moon  moves  round  it 
every  twenty-four  hours,  —  and  that  the  earth  is  provided 
eveiy  month  with  a  new  satellite.  And  yet  we  know  that 
none  of  these  ideas  arc  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  who,  in 
compiling  the  ahnanac,  employs  the  phrases. 
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them  to  iiidicate,  not  the  nature  of  tlio  heavenly  motions, 
hut  the  exact  time  ivhen,  from  the  several  motions  of  the 
earth,  the  sun  and  moon  are  brought  into  certain  apparent 
positions  with  respect  to  either  the  earth  itself  or  to  the 
celestial  aigns ;  or  to  indicate  the  time  at  which  tho  moon 
completes  its  monthly  revolution,  and  presents  a  wholly 
darkened  disk  to  the  earth.  The  commentator  skilful 
enough  to  pledge  the  almanac,  in  virtue  of  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  specified  phrases,  to  the  old  Ptolemaic  hyjjothesis, 
would  pledge  it  to  a  false  science,  which  its  author  never 
held.  And  such,  evidently,  has  been  the  part  enacted  by 
Turrcttiue  and  the  elder  theologians.  The  Scriptural 
phrases  ai'e  in  no  degi"ee  more  express  respecting  the  motion 
of  the  Sim  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies  than  those  of  the 
almanac,  which,  we  know,  d^  not  refer  to  motion  at  all,  but 
to  time.  Nor  are  we  less  justified  m  holding  that  the  cited 
Scriptures  do  not  refer  to  motion,  but  to  authorship.  In 
the  third  place,  however,  it  is  not  by  any  mere  reconsidei'- 
ation  of  the  adduced  passages  that  the  error,  once  made,  is 
to  be  corrected.  In  a  purely  astronomic  question  the 
appeal  lies,  not  to  Scripture,  but  to  astronomic  science. 
And  in  the  foui'th  place,  the  reasonings  of  Turrettine,  when, 
quitting  his  own  proper  walk,  he  discourses,  not  as  a  theo- 
logian, but  as  a  natural  philosopher,  are  such  as  to  read  a 
lesson  not  wholly  unneeded  in  the  present  day.  Tliey  show 
how  in  a  department  in  which  it  demanded  the  united  life^ 
long  labors  of  a  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Newton  to  elicit  the 
truth,  the  hasty  guesses  of  a  great  theologian,  rashly  ven- 
tured in  a  polemic  spirit,  gave  fonn  and  body  to  hut 
ludici-ous  error.  It  is  not  after  a  fashion  so  impetuous  and 
headlong  that  the  elaborately  wrought  key  must  be  plied 
which  unlocks  the  profound  mysteries  of  nature.  But  of 
this  more  anon. 
,    Let  me  remark,  in  the  passing,  that  while  Turrettine,  one 
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of  the  greatest  of  theologians,  failed,  as  ive  have  seen,  to 
find  in  Soripture  the  fact  of  astronomic  construction.  La 
Place,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  astronomers,  failed  in  a 
manner  equally  signal  to  find  in  his  science  the  &«t  of 
asti-onomie  anthorship.  The  profound  Frenchman  (whom 
Sir  David  Brewster  well  characterizes  as  "  the  philosopher 
to  whom  posterity  will  probahly  assign  the  place  next  to 
Newton"),  by  demonstrating  that  certain  irregularities  in 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  indicate  a  fiiture  termination  to  the  whole,  were 
but  mere  oscillations,  subject  to  periodic  correction,  and 
indicative  of  no  such  termination  in  consequence,  demon- 
strated also  that,  from  all  that  appeara,  the  present  astro- 
nomical movements  might  go  on  forever.  And  as  he  could 
find  HI  the  solar  system  no  indications  of  an  end,  so  was  he 
miable,  he  said,  to  find  in  it  any  ti-ace  of  a  beginning.  He 
Med  in  discovering  in  all  astronomy  the  fact  of  authorship, 
just  aa  Turrettine  had  failed  in  finding  in  all  Scriptui-e  the 
&ct  of  astronomic  construction.  And  here  lies,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  the  trae  line  between  revelation  and 
science,  —  aline  drawn  of  old  with  a  God-dei-lved  precision, 
which  can  be  rightly  appreciated  neither  by  mei'e  theolo- 
gians like  Tun-ettine,  nor  by  mere  men  of  science  lite  La 
Place,  but  which  is  notwithstanding  fraught  with  an  evi- 
dence direct  in  its  bearing  on  the  truth  of  Scripture,  That 
gi'eat  fact,  moral  in  its  influence,  of  the  authorship  of  the 
heavens  and  earth,  which  the  science  of  La  Place  failed  of 
itself  to  discover,  and  which  ws^  equally  unknown  to  the 
ancient  philosophers,  God  has  revealed.  It  is  "through 
&ith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  foi-med  by  the 
word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made 
of  things  which  do  appear."  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
great  truths,  physical  in  their  bearing,  to  the  discovery  of 
which  science  is  fully  competent,  God  did  not  reveal,  but  left 
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them  to  be  developed  piecemeal  by  the  unassisted  human 
fecultics.  And  that  ability  of  nicely  drawhig  the  line 
between  the  two  classes  of  trutJis  in  a  very  remote  age  of 
the  world,  which  we  find  manifested  in  the  oldest  of  the 
Scriptural  boohs,  I  must  regard  as  an  ability  which  could 
have  been  derived  only  through  inspiration,  and  from  God 
alone. 

Let  us,  however,  pnreue  our  ai^ument.  Questions  of 
geography,  such  as  those  entertained  by  the  theolo^ans  of 
Salamanca,  must  be  tested,  we  conclude,  not  by  a  revelation 
never  intended  by  its  Divine  Author  to  teach  geography, 
but  by  the  findings  of  geographic  science.  Questions  in 
astronomy,  such  as  those  which  Turrettine  and  the  oppo-  ' 
nents  of  Galileo  entertained,  must  be  tried,  we  hold,  not  by 
a  revelation  never  intended  to  teach  astronomy,  but  by  the 
findings  of  astronomic  science.  But  how  deal,  I  next  ask, 
with  the  theologian  who  holds  that  geologic  fact  has  been 
revealed  to  him  ?  Geology  is  as  thoroughly  a  physical, 
science  as  either  geography  or  astronomy.  Its  facts  are 
equally  capable  of  being  educed  and  established  by  the  un- 
assisted human  intellect.  It  seems  quite  as  unlikely  that 
it  should  have  been  made  a  special  subject  of  revelation,  in 
its  character  as  a  science,  as  either  of  these  sciences ;  or 
that  the  lino  so  nicely  maintained  with  respect  to  them 
should  have  been  transgi'eased  with  regard  to  it.  In  short, 
in  order  satisiactorily  to  answer  our  query,  it  seems  but 
necessary  satisiactorily  to  answer  another,  namely.  What, 
in  this  special  department,  are  truth  and  fact  scientifically 
ascertained  ? 

There  are,  however,  certain  texts  that  appear  to  have  a 
more  direct  bearing  on  the  successive  periods  of  the  geolo- 
gist than  any  of  those  that  were  once  held  to  refer  to  the 
form  of  the  earth,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
are  now  believed   to  have  on  geography  or  astronomy. 
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No  one  now  holds  that  there  is  a  geography  revealed  in 
Scviptare,  or  regards  the  cavils  of  the  Salamanca  doctors 
as  other  than  mere  aberrations  of  the  Jnmian  mind.  Nor, 
save  mayhap  in  the  darker  coraere  of  the  Greelt  and  Romish 
Chui'ches,  are  there  men  in  the  present  day  wlio  hold  that 
there  is  a  revealed  astronomy.  The  texts  so  confidently 
quoted  by  Tun-ettine,  such  as  "  The  eun  also  arisetli  and 
the  sun  goeth  down,"  are  regarded  in  every  Protestant 
Church  as  simply  tantamount,  in  their  boarmg  on  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  to  the  "Sun  rises "  and  "  Sun  sets"  of  the 
almanac.  But  while  the  Scriptures  do  not  i-eveal  the  foi-m 
of  the  earth  or  the  motions  of  the  planets,  they  do  reveal 
the  faot  that  the  miracle  of  creation  was  effected,  not  by  a 
single  act,  but  in  several  suoceseive  acta.  And  it  is  with 
the  organisms  produced  by  successive  acts  of  creation,  and 
the  formations  deposited  during  the  periods  in  which  these 
acts  took  place,  that  the  geologist  is  called  on  by  hia 
science  to  deal.  And  hence,  while  there  are  now  no 
attempts  made  to  reconcile  geographic  or  astronomic  fiict 
with  the  Scripture  passages  which  refer,  in  the  language 
of  the  time,  to  the  glory  of  the  heavens  or  the  stability  of 
the  eaith,  just  became  it  is  held  that  there  is  really  nothing 
geographic  or  astronomic  in  the  passages  to  conflict  with 
the  geographic  or  astronomic  facts,  we  still  seek  to  reconcile 
the  facts  of  geologic  science  with  what  is  tenned  the  Mosaic 
geology.  We  inquire  whether,  in  its  leading  features,  the 
Mosaic  does  not  coiTespond  with  the  geologic  record ;  and 
whether  the  days  of  the  retrospective  prophecy  of  creation 
are  to  be  regarded  as  coextenave  with  the  vast  peiiods  of 
the  geologist,  or  as  merely  representative  portions  of  them, 
or  as  litei-al  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each?  But  though 
we  thus  seek  to  hannonize  the  two  records,  we  continue  to 
.regard  their  grounds  and  objects  as  entirely  different.  The 
.object  of  geology  is  simply  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of 
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the  eartb,  and  of  tlie  story  of  its  various  creations ;  and  its 
grounds  are,  like  those  of  astronomy  or  geography,  or  of 
any  other  physical  science,  facts  and  inferences  scientifically 
determined  oi'  dednced ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
grounds  of  the  Mosaic  record  are  those  on  which  the  other 
Scriptures  rest,  and  which  have  been  so  well  laid  down  in 
what  we  may  term  the  higher  literature  of  the  "Evidences," 
while  at  leaist  some  of  its  objects,  — for  who  shall  declare 
them  all? — seem  to  be,  first,  to  establish  the  aiUmportant 
fact  of  the  Divine  authorship  of  the  universe,  and  to  show 
that  all  its  various  forces  are  not  self-existent,  but  owe  their 
origjn  to  a  Great  First  Cause;  next,  to  exhibit  the  pro- 
gressive character  of  God's  workings,  —  a  character  which 
equally  applies  to  his  works  of  creation  and  providence; 
and,  in  the  third  place,  to  furnish  a  basis  and  precedent,  in 
the  Divine  example,  for  that  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
which  bears  not  only  a  prophetic  reference  to  the  great 
dynasty  to  come,  —  last  of  all  tho  dynasties,  and  of  which 
re-created  men  are  to  be  the  happy  subjects,  and  the  Divine 
Man  the  adorable  Monarch,  —  but  which  has  also  been 
specially  established  in  order  that  right  preparation  may  be 
made  for  the  terminal  state  which  it  symbolizes  and  fore- 
shadows. Here,  as  ceil^nly  as  in  the  other  physical 
sciences,  the  line  has  been  drawn  with  perfect  precision 
between  what  man  could  and  what  he  could  not  have 
known  of  himself.  What  he  could  have  known,  and  in 
part  ab-eady  knows,  is  geologic  science ;  what  in  all  proba- 
bility he  never  could  have  known  is  the  feet  of  the  Divine 
authorship  of  the  universe,  and  the  tme  nature  of  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  time  of  preparation  for  the 
final  state,  and  as  alike  representative  of  God's  workmgs  in 
the  past,  and  of  his  eternally  predetennined  scheme  for  the 
future.  "la  it  not  certsnn,"  Socrates  is  represented  aa 
inquiring,  in  "  the  first  Alcibiades,"  of  his  gay  and  confident 
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pupil,  "  that  you  know  notliing  tut  what  has  "been  told  you 
liy  others,  or  what  yoii  have  found  out  for  yourself?" 
There  is  at  once  exquisite  rfmplicity  and  great  terseness  in 
this  natural  division  of  the  only  modes  in  which  men  can 
acquire  knowledge ;  and  we  find  it  wonderfully  exemplified 
in  all  revelation.  Scripture  draws  practically  a  iDroad  Hne 
between  tlie  two  modes ;  and  while  it  tells  man  all  that  is 
necessary  to  his  wants  and  welfare  as  a  religious  creature,  it 
does  not  commniiioate  to  him  a  single  scientific  fact  which 
he  is  competent  to  find  out  for  himself. 

Ahoufc  an  age  previous  to  the  times  of  Tun-ettine,  the 
danger  of  "  corruptiug  philosophy  through  an  intermixed 
divinity"  was  admirably -shown  by  Bacon  in  hia  "Novum 
Organuni;".and  the  line  indicated  was  exactly  what  we 
now  find  was  laid  down  of  old  with  such  precision  in 
Scripture.  "To  deify  error  and  to  adore  Vain  tilings," 
sMd  the  gj-eat  philosopher,  "may  be  well  accounted  the 
plague  of  the  undei-standing.  Some  modern  men,  guilty 
of  much  levity,  have  so  indulged  this  vanity,  that  they 
have  essayed  to  find  natural  philosophy  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  other  places  of  holy  writ, 
seeking  the  living  among  the  dead.  Now  this  vanity  is  so 
much  the  more  to  be  checked  and  restrained,  because,  by 
unadvised  mixture  of  Divine  and  human  things,  not  only  a 
phantastical  philosophy  is  produced,  but  also  an  heretical 
religion.  Therefore  it  is  safe  to  give  unto  Faith,  with  a 
sober  mind,  the  things  that  are  Faith's."  The  pa&sage, 
partially  quoted,  has  been  not  unfrequently  misapplied,  as 
if  it  bore,  not  gainst  theologians  each  as  Turrettine  and 
the  Franciscans,  but  against  theologians  such  as  Chalmers, 
Dr.  Bird  Sumner,  and  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  —  rot  against  the 
men  who  derive  a  false  science  from  Scripture,  mto  which 
God  never  introduced  natural  science  of  any 'kind,  but 
against  the  men  who,  having  Bought  and  acquired  their 
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Boieiice  where  it  is  alone  to  be  found,  have  striven  to  bring 
Scripture,  in  the  misinterpreted  passages,  into  liai-mony 
with  its  findings.  Taken,  however,  as  a  whole,  its  true 
meaning  is  obvious.  It  is  the  men  who  have  "  essayed  to 
find  natural  philosophy"  positively  revealed  in  Genesis  and 
the  other  saci-ed  boots,  —  not  the  men  who  have  merely 
shown  that  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  which  conflicts 
with  the  natural  philosophy  legitimately  foimd  elsewhere, — 
that  are  obnoxious  to  the  censure  conveyed  in  tlie  remark. 
It  is  they  only,  and  not  the  others,  that  are  "pkantastical" 
in  theii-  philosophy  and  "■  kereticcW  in  their  religion.  I 
say  heretical  in.  their  religion.  The  Ptolemaic  doctrine 
which  ascribed  to  the  earth  a  central  place  in  the  univerae 
was  only  scientifically  fiilse,  whereas  the  same  doctrine  in 
Turrettine  and  the  Franciscans,  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  pledged  the  Scripture  to  its  falsity,  and  professed  to  de- 
rive it  direct  from  revelation,  was  not  only  scientifically  Mse, 
but  a  heresy  to  boot.  And,  in  like  manner,  it  is  the  class 
who  term  themselves  the  "Mosaic  geologists," — men  such 
as  the  Granville  Penns,  Moses  Stewarts,  Eleazar  Lords, 
Dean  Cockburns,  and  Peter  Macfarlanes,  —  who  essay  to 
"find  natural  philosophy  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis," 
and  that  too  a  demonstrably  felse  natural  philosophy,  who 
are  obnoxious  to  the  Baconian  censure  now.  No  true 
geologist  ever  professes  to  deduce  his  geology  fi-om  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  from,  the  earth's  crust,  with  its  numerous 
systems,  always  invariable  in  their  order,  and  its  successive 
groups  of  fossil  remains,  always  (in  accordance  with  their 
place  and  age)  of  a  certain  deteiminable  chai-acter,  —  not 
in  a  revelation  never  intended  by  its  Divine  Author  to 
teach  any  natural  science  as  such, — that  he  derives  the 
materials  with  which  he  builds.  Had  there  been  no  Divine 
Revelationj  geology  would  be  as  certainly  what  it  now  is 
as  either  geography  or  astronomy.     That  it  comes  in  the 
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;  time  more  in.  contact  with  revealed  truth,  than, 
cither  ot  th  ie  sciences,  is,  as  I  have  ehown,  merely  a 
con  e  juence  of  tho  fact  that  there  is  a  histoiy  given  in  the 
o[  enii  g  f  a  safes  of  Scripture,  for  iar  other  than  geological 
pni-fioses,  ot  the  authorship  of  the  heavens  and  eaith,  and 
of  the  successive  stages  of  creation  j  and  further,  from  the 
circumstance  that,  from,  varioua  m.otiv63,  men  are  ever  and 
anon  inquiring  how  tho  geologic  agrees  with  the  Scriptural 
record.  It  may  he  well  here  to  remind  the  anti-geologists, 
iQ  connection  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  of  what  at  the 
utmost  they  may  hope  to  a^eomplish.  Judging  from  all  I 
have  yet  seen  of  their  writings,  tliey  seem  to  be  aa  certainly 
impressed  by  the  belief  that  they  are  settling  textualiy  the 
geologic  question  of  the  world's  antiquity,  as  tlie  doctors 
of  Salamanca  held  that  they  were  settling  tertually  the 
qiiestion  of  the  world's  foi-m;  or  Turi'ettine  and  the  Fi'an- 
ciscans,  that  they  were  settling  textually  the  question  of 
the  world's  motion,  or  rather  want  of  motion.  But  the 
mistake  is  quite  as  gross  in  their  case  as  in  that  of  Turret- 
tine  and  the  doetoi-s.  Geology  rests  on  a  broad,  ever 
extending  basis  of  evidence,  wholly  independent  of  the 
revelation  on  which  they  profess,  very  miintelligently,  in 
all  the  instances  I  have  yet  known,  to  found  their  objec- 
tions. What  they  need  at  most  promise  themselves  is,  to 
defeat  those  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two  records  which 
are  made  by  geologists  who  respect  and  believe  the  Scrip- 
ture testimony, — not  a  veiy  laudable  feat,  even  could  it  be 
accomplished,  and  certainly  worthy  of  being  made  rather  a 
subject  of  condolence  than  of  congratulation.  And  though, 
of  course,  men  should  pursue  the  truth  simply  for  its  own 
sake,  and  independently  either  of  the  consequences  which 
it  may  be  found  to  involve,  or  of  the  company  with  which 
it  may  bring  them  acquainted,  the  anti-geologists  might 
be  worse   employed  than  in   scanning  the  character  and 
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aims  of  the  associates  ivith  whom  thoy  virtually  league 
themselves  when  they  declare  war  against  the  Christian 
geologist. 

There  are  three  different  parties  in  the  field,  cither  di- 
rectly opposed,  or  at  least  little  friendly,  to  the  men  who 
honestly  attempt  reconciling  the  Mosmc  with  the  geologic 
record.  Fii-st,  there  are  the  anti-geologists,  —  men  who 
hold  that  geological  questions  are  to  be  settled  now  as  the 
Franciscans  contemporary  with  Galileo  held  that  astronomi- 
cal questions  were  to  be  settled  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
or  as  the  doctors  of  Salamanca  contemporary  with  Columbus 
held  that  geogi-aphic  questions  were  to  be  settled  in  the 
fifteenth.  And  they  believe  that  geology,  as  interpreted 
by  the  geologists,  is  entirely  false,  because,  as  they  think, 
irreconcilable  with  Scripture ;  further,  that  our  planet  had 
no  existence  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  yeai-s  s^Q, — 
that  the  apparent  antiquity  of  the  various  sedimeiftaiy 
systems  and  organic  groups  of  the  earth's  crust  is  wholly 
illusive, — -and  that  the  veiy  oldest  of  them  cannot  be  more 
than  a  few  days  older  than  the  human  period.  In  fine, 
just  as  it  was  held  two  centuries  ago  by  Turrettine  and 
the  Franciscans,  that  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  tli&n  was 
the  only  legitimate  authoi-ity  in  astronomic  questions,  so 
this  class  now  hold  that  the  Bible  as  intei-preted  by  them  is 
the  only  legitimate  authority  in  geologic  qnestions;  and 
further,  that  the  Bible  being,  as  they  contend,  wholly 
opposed  to  the  deductions  of  the  geologist,  these  deduc- 
tions ^must  of  necessity  be  erroneous.  Next,  there  is  a 
class,  more  lai'gely  represented  in  society  than  m  literature, 
who,  looking  at  the  general  bearings  of  the  question,  the 
ci\aracter  and  standing  of  the  geologists,  and  the  sublime 
nature  of  their  discoveries,  believe  that  geology  ranks  as 
cei-tainly  among  the  sciences  as  astronomy  itself;  but  who, 
little  in  earnest  in  their  religion,  are  quite  ready  enough. 
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when  they  find  theolo^ans  asserting  the  irreconclla'bOity 
of  tlie  geologic  doctrines  with  those  of  Scriptiu-e,  to  believe 
them ;  nay,  not  only  so,  but  to  repeat  the  assertion.  It  is 
not  fashionable  in  the  present  age  openly  to  avow  infidelity, 
save  mayhap  in  some  modified  rationalistic  or  pantheistic 
foi-m ;  bnt  in  no  age  did  the  thing  itself  exist  more  exten- 
sively ;  and  the  number  of  individuals  ia  very  great  who, 
while  they  profess  an  outward  respect  for  revelation,  have 
no  serious  quarrel  with  the  class  who,  in  their  blind  zeal  in 
its  behalf,  are  in  reality  undermining  its  foimdations.  Nor 
ai'e  there  avowed  infidels  awauting  who  also  make  common 
cause  with  the  party  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  results  of 
geologic  discovery  conflict  irreconcilably  with  the  Mosaic 
account  of  creation.  But  there  is  yet  another  class,  com- 
posed of  respectable  and  able  men,  who,  from  the  natural 
influence  of  their  acquirements  and  talents,  are  periiaps 
more  dangerous  allies  Btill,  and  whom  we  find  represented 
by  writers  such  as  Mr.  Babbage  and  the  Rev.  Baden 
Powell,  It  is  held  by  both  these  accomplished  men,  that 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  reeondhrig  the  Mosaic  writings 
with  the  geologic  discoveries:  both  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  geologist,  and 
entertain  no  doubt  whatever  regarding  what  it  establishes; 
but  though  in  the  main  friendly  to  at  least  the  moral 
sanctions  of  the  New  Testament,  both  virtually  set  aside 
the  MosMc  cosmogony;  the  one  {Mr.  Babbage)  on  the 
professed  grounds  that  we  really  cannot  arrive  with  any 
certainty  at  the  meaning  of  that  old  Hebrew  introduction 
to  the  Scriptures  in  which  the  genesis  of  things  is  described ; 
and  the  other  (Mr.  Powell)  on  the  assumption  that  that 
introduction  is  but  a  mere  picturesque  myth  or  parable,  as 
little  scientifically  trae  as  the  parables  of  our  Saviour  or  of 
Nathan  the  seer  are  historically  so.  Now,  I  cannot  think 
that  the  auti-geologists  are  quite  in  the  place  in  which  they 
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eitber  ought  or  intend  to  be  wlieii  engaged  virtually  in 
malting  common  cause  with  either  of  these  latter  classes.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  may  be  not  uninstructive, 
and  perhaps  not  wholly  tinamusing,  to  examine  what  the 
claims  really  are  of  some  of  our  later  anti-geologists  to  be 
recognized  as  the  legitimate  and  qualified  censors  of  geolo- 
gic fact  or  inference.  It  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  passage 
which  I  have  quoted  from.  Turrettine,  the  theologian,  in 
three  of  his  five  divisions,  restricts  himself  to  the  theolog^o 
province,  and  that  when  in  his  own  proper  spheie  even  his 
en'oi-s  are  respectable;  but  that  in  the  two  concluding 
divisions  he  passes  into  the  province  of  the  natural  philoso- 
pher, and  that  there  his  respectability  ceases  for  the  time, 
and  ho  becomes  eminently  ridiculous.  The  anti-geologists, 
—  men  of  considerably  smaller  calibre  than  the  massive 
Dutch  divine  of  the  seventeenth  century,  —  also  enter  into 
a  field  not  their  own.  Passing  from  the  thoologic  prov- 
ince, they  obtrude  into  that  of  the  geologist,  and  settle 


*  The  very  different  terms  which  Mr.  Powell  employs  in  characteii?.ing 
the  anti-geologifits,  from  those  which  ha  makes  use  of  in  denouncing  the 
men  honesUy  bent  on  reconciling  ihe  cnnnciations  of  revelation  with  Iho 
findings  of  geologic  science,— a  class  which  included  in  the  past,  flivines 
such  OS  Clinlmcrs,  Bueklitnd,  and  Fye  Smith,  anil  comprises  divines  such 
as  Hiteheoelt  find  the  Archbishop  of  CanWrbnry  now,— is  worthy  of  being 
noted.  In  two  sermons,  "  Christianity  without  Judaism,"  iviitten  l>y  this 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  lo  show  tiiat  ail  days  of  the  week 
ftro  olilia,  and  the  Christian  Sabbath  a  mere  blunder,  I  find  the  folloiving 
passage ;  — "  Some  divines  hare  consistently  r^eeted  all  geology  and  all 
science  as  profana  and  carnal;  and  some  even,  when  pretending  to  call 
themselves  men  of  sclenee,  have  stooped  to  the  miserable  policy  of  tam- 
pering with  the  tratli,  investing  the  I'eal  facts  in  false  disguises,  to  cringe 
to  (be  prejudices  of  the  many,  and  lo  pervert  science  into  a  seeming  ac- 
cordance with  poptdar  prepossessions."  I  cannot  believe  that  this  will  ho 
regarded  ts  justifiabie  language ;  it  seems  scarce  worthy  of  a  man  of 
science  ;  and  ■will,  I  fear,  only  be  accepted  as  good  in  evidence  flint  the 
ndiiim  tli£ologiciim  is  not  restricted  to  What  is  icrmed  the  orlliodos  side  of 
the  Church. 
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t  him,  apparently  after  a  few  minutes'  consideration, 
or  as  mere  special  pleaders,  questions  on  wliicli  lie  has  been 
concentrating  the  patient  study  and  directing  the  laborionB 
explorations  of  years.  And  an  exhibition  by  specimen  of 
the  nonsense  to  which  thoy  have  in  this  way  committed 
themselves  in  their  haste,  may  not  bo  wholly  un instructive. 
But  I  must  defer  the  display  till  another  evening.  I  shall 
do  them  no  injustice ;  but  I  trust  it  will  be  forgiven  me 
should  I  exhibit,  as  they  have  exhibited  themselves,  a  class 
of  writei-s  to  whose  assaults  I  have  submitted  for  the  last 
fourteen  years  without  provocation  and  without  reply. 
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LECTURE  TENTH. 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  ASTI-GE0L0GIST8. 

It  has  toen  well  remarked,  tliat  tliat  ivi'lter  woiuld 
be  equally  in  danger  of  error  who  ivould  assign  yery  a1> 
Btruse  motives  for  the  conduct  of  great  bodies  of  men,  or 
very  obvious  causes  for  the  great  phenomena  of  nature. 
The  motives  of  the  masses,  —  on  a  level  always  with  the 
average  coniprehension,  —  are  never  abstruse ;  the  causes 
of  the  phenomena,  on  the  other  hand,  are  never  obvious. 
And  when  these  last  aie  hastily  sought  after,  not  from  any 
devotion  to  scientific  ti'uth,  or  any  genuine  love  of  it,  bat 
for  some  pui-pose  of  controversy,  we  may  receive  it  as  a 
sure  and  certain  fa«t  that  they  will  not  be  found.  Some 
mere  plauability  ^vill  be  produced  instead,  bearing  on  its 
front  an  obviousness  favorable  mayhap  to  its  reception  for 
the  time  by  the  vulgar,  but  in  reality  fatal  to  its  claims  in 
the  estimate  of  all  deep  thinkers ;  while  truth  -will  mean- 
while lie  concealed  iar  below,  in  the  bottom  of  her  well, 
nntil  patiently  solicited  forth  by  some  previously  unthought 
of  process,  in  the  character  of  some  wholly  unanticipated 
result.  Such,  in  the  histoi-y  of  science,  has  been  the  course 
and  character  of  error  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  actual  dis- 
covery on  the  other ;  the  error  has  been  always  compaa'a^ 
lively  obvious,  —  the  discovery  unexpected  and  abstnise. 
And  as  men  descend  in  the  scale  of  accomplishment  or 
intellect,  a  nearer  and  yet  nearer  approximation  takes  place 
between    their    conceptions  of  the    causes  of  the    occult 
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processes  of  natnro,  and  the  common  and  obvious  motives 
■which  influence  large  masses  of  their  fellows;  imtil  at 
length  the  sublime  contrivances  of  the  universe  sink,  in 
their  intei'pretation  of  them,  into  the  clumsy  expedients  of 
a  bungling  mechanism. 

Tested  by  their  reading  of  the  phenomena  on  this  prin- 
ciple, we  find  cm-ious  gradations  between  the  higher  and 
the  humbler  ordera  of  mmds.  The  vortices  of  Descartes, 
for  instance,  involve  but  a  simple  idea,  that  might  have 
been  struck  out  by  almost  any  individual  of  a  tolei-ably 
lively  fancy,  who  had  walked  by  the  side  of  a  winding 
river,  and  seen  sticks  and  straws  revolving  in  its  eddies. 
But  no  fancy,  however  active,  or  no  reach  of  mere  com- 
mon sense,  however  respectable,  could  have  originated,  or 
conducted  to  a  successful  conclusion,  that  profound  con- 
templation into  which  Newton  fefl  in  the  garden  of  Wools- 
thorpe,  when  he  saw  the  loosened  apyle  drop  from  the 
tree,  and  sncceeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  planets  are 
retained  in  their  orbits  by  the  same  law  which  impels  a 
falling  pebble  towards  the  ground.  So  little  obvious,  in- 
deed, was  the  Newtonian  scheme,  that  most  of  the  con- 
teraporaiy  generation  of  philosophers,  —  some  of  them, 
such  aa  Fontenelle  and  his  brother  academicians  of  France, 
men  of  no  mean  standing,  —  died  rejecting  it.  And  the 
objections  of  Turrettine  to  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  are,  we  find,  still  more  obvious  than  even  the  idea  of 
the  vortices.  It  does  at  first  seem  natural  enough  to  sup- 
pose, tliat  if  the  earth's  surface  be  speeding  eastwards  at 
the  rate  of  several  hundred  miles  in  the  hour  (a  thousand 
miles  at  the  equator),  the  birds  which  flutter  over  it  should 
be  somewhat  in  danger  of  being  left  behind;  and  that 
atoms  and  down  flakes  floating  in  the  atmosphere  in  a  time 
of  calm,  instead  of  appearing,  as  they  often  do,  either  in  a 
state  of  rest,  or  moving  with  equal  freedom  in  every  direo- 
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tioD,  ought  to  be  seen  hunying  westwards,  as  if  pnffed  by 
the  "breath  of  a  tornado.  Such  an  objection  must  for  a 
time  have  appeared  as  jiist  as  it  seems  obvious,  especially 
in  one's  study  on  a  Saturday  night,  with  much  of  one's  lec- 
ture Btill  to  wnte,  and  the  Sabbath  too  near  to  permit  of 
veiification  or  experiment.  Fontenelle,  however,  though 
he  could  not  get  over  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the 
same  gi-avitation  which  made  a  stone  fall  also  kept  the 
moon  in  its  place,  fairly  surmounted  that  which  puzzled 
Turrettine;  and  in  his  "  Plurality  of  Worlds," — a  publi- 
cation of  the  same  age  ss  the  "  Compendium  Theologiea," 
— he  makes  hia  Marchioness  surmount  it  too,  '"But  I 
have  a  difficulty  to  solve,'  he  represents  the  lady  aa  saying, 
'and  you  must  be  serious.  As  the  earth  moves,  the  air 
changes  every  moment ;  so  we  breathe  the  air  of  anothei- 
countiy.'  'Not  at  all,'  replied  I;  'for  the  air  which  encom- 
passes the  earth  follows  with  ns,  and  turns  with  ua.  Have 
you  not  seen  the  labors  of  the  silkworm  ?  The  shell  or 
cocoon  which  it  weaves  around  itself  with  so  much  art  is 
of  a  down  very  loose  and  soft ;  and  bo  the  earth,  which  is 
solid,  is  covered,  from  the  surface  twenty  leagues  upwai'ds, 
with  a  kind  of  down,  which  is  the  air,  and,  like  the  shell  of 
the  silkworm,  turns  along  with  it.'"  Even  Turrettine, 
however,  was  as  far  in  advance  of  some  of  our  contemners 
of  science  in  the  present  day,  as  Fontenelle  was  in  advance 
of  Turrettine,  or  Newton  in  advance  of  Fontenelle.  The 
old  theologian  could  scarce  have  held,  with  a  living  ecclesi- 
astic of  the  Romish  Church  m  Ii  eland,  Fathei  Cullen,  that 
the  sun  is  possibly  only  %  fathcm  in  dinmeter,  or  have 
asserted  with  a  most  Protectant  lecturer  who  iddi-essed  an 
audience  in  Edinburgh  httle  moie  than  thiet,  years  ago, 
that,  though  God  created  all  the  will  J,nimils,  it  was  the 
devil  who  made  the  flesh-eaters  among  them  fierce  and  cai'- 
nivorous;  and,  of  course,  shortened  their  bowels,  leugth- 
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enod  their  teeth,  and  stuck  formidable  claws  into  tlie  points 
of  their  digits.*  Further,  the  eiTor  of  TuiTettine  was  hut 
tliat  of  his  age,  whereas  our  modem  decriere  of  soientifio 
fiict  and  inference  are  always  men  greatly  in  the  rear  of 
theirs,  and  as  fai'  inferior  to  the  ancient  a^ertors  of  the  same 
errors  as  the  few  untutored  peasants  and  fishermen  of  our 
own  time,  located  ia  remote  parts  of  the  country,  who  still 
retain  the  old  feith  in  witchcraft,  are  inferior  to  the  great 
lawyers,  poets,  and  divines,  —  the  Fairfaxes,  Henry  Mores, 
Judge  Haleses,  and  Sir  George  Maekenzies,  —  who  in  the 
seventeenth  century  entertained  a  similar  belief.  And  so  it 
may  aeem  somewhat  idle  work  to  take  any  pains  in  "  scat- 
tering" such  a  "rear  of  darkness  thin"  as  tliia  forlorn  pha- 
lanx composes.  "Let  them  alone,"  said  a  lunatic  in  the 
ludd  fit,  to  a  soldier  who  had  told  him,  when  asked  why 
he  carried  a  sword,  that  it  was  to  kill  his  enemies,  —  "  let 
them  alone,  and  they  will  all  die  of  themselves."  But 
though  very  inconsiderable,  there  is  a  comparatively  lai-ge 
proportion  of  the  class  perilously  posted,  on  both  ddes  of 
the  Atlantic,  in  what  used  to  be  termed  of  old  in  Scotland 

*  The  gentleman  here  referred  to  lectnced  no  later  than  October,  1833, 
flgdnst  the  dooti'ines  of  tlie  geologists  ;  and  modestly  ehose  as  the  Eccno 
of  his  laboiH  the  dty  of  Hiitton  and  PlaytSir,  What  he  set  htoiself 
specially  to  " demonstrate"  waa,  as  he  Ea.i<l, that  the  geologic  "theories  as 
to  antiquity  of  the  earth,  successive  eras,  &c.,  were  not  only  fallacious  and 
nnphilosophical,  bnt  rendered  nngatoiy  the  authority  of  the  sacred  Serip- 
tnrcB."  Not  only,  however,  did  Iia  exert  himself  in  demolishing  the  geol- 
ogiats  as  infidel,  bnt  he  denoniiced  also  as  unsonnd  the  theology  of  good 
old  laoao  Watts.    The  linos  taught  us  in  our  infancy,— 

"  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 
For  Gild  Hath  made  them  so," 

were,  he  remnrltod,  decidedly  Iieterodox.     They  ought  to  have  run  In- 

"  l£t  dogs  delight  to  baik  and  Ijite, 
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"the  chair  of  verity ; "  and  there  they  sometimes  succeed 
in  doing  hanii,  all  unwittingly,  not  to  the  science  which 
they  oppose,  but  to  the  religion  which  they  profess  to 
defend.  I  was  not  a  little  struck  lately  by  finding  in  a 
reUgious  periodical  of  the  United  States,  a  worthy  Episco- 
palian clergyman  bitterly  complaining,  that  whenever  his 
sense  of  duty  led  him  to  denounce  from  hia  pulpit  the 
gross  infidelity  of  modem  geology,  he  could  see  an  unbe- 
lieving gria  rising  on  the  faces  of  not  a  few  of  his  congre- 
gation. Alas!  who  can  doubt  that  such  ecclesiastics  as 
this  good  clergyman  must  virtually  be  po  f  1  P  a  I 
on  the  skeptical  side,  to  ail  among  their  j.  pi  1  w  1 
intelligence  enougli  to  appreciate  the  ge  1  1 

are  still  unsettled  in  their  minds  respect    g  that     t  tl 
Christian  faith.     And  so  on  this  considerat  In        my 

bo  found  not  uninstructive  to  devote  th     aid      s    f  th 
present  evening  to  an  exposure  of  the  err       a  d  n 
of  our  modern  anti-geologists, — the  tru     u  rs    nl 

representatives,  in  the  pasang  age,  of  th    F  n      1 

Salamanca  doctors  of  the  fifteenth  and  s      nt    n  h 
tiT.ies. 

Let  me  first  remark,  that  no  one  need  expect  to  be  origi- 
nal amply  by  being  absurd.  There  is  a  cycle  in  nonsense, 
as  certainly  as  in  opinion  of  a  more  solid  kind,  which  ever 
and  anon  biings  back  the  delusions  and  eiroi-s  of  an  earlier 
time :  the  follies  of  the  present  day  are  transcripts,  unwit- 
tingly produced,  and  with  of  course  a  few  variations,  of 
follies  which  existed  centuries  ago;  and  it  seems  to  be  on 
this  principle,  —  a  consequence,  mayhap,  of  the  limited 
range  of  the  human  mind,  not  only  in  its  elucidations  of 
truth,  but  also  in  its  forms  of  error,  —  that  scarce  an  ex- 
planation of  geolo^c  phenomena  has  been  given  by  the 
anti-geologists  of  our  own  times,  that  was  not  anticipated 
by  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.     It 
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was  held,  for  instance,  —  in  opposition  to  the  great  painter, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  ivho  flourished  eai-ly  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who,  after  the  revival  of 
learning,  assei-ted  the  true  character  of  organic  remains,  — 
that  fossils  were  formed  in  the  rocks  through  the  planetaiy 
influences,  or  a  certain  plastic  force  in  nature,  and  had 
never  entered  into  the  composition  of  living  creatures  or 
plants.  And  this  view  obtained  very  generally  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when,  save  for  a 
brief  space  long  after,  in  the  times  of  Voltaire,  it  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  any  longer  tenable.  Curiously  enough, 
however,  it  was  virtually  reproduced  by  one  of  the  extant 
antt-geologists,  —  a  clergyman  of  the  English  Church, — 
only  three  years  ago,  ia  a  publication  written,  he  says,  to 
counteract  "the  immense  mischief  occasioned  by  the  infidel 
works  of  geologists,  eapeeiali^  among  the  lower  classes," 
and  which  he  has  termed  "a  brief  and  complete  refuta- 
tion" of  tlieir  "anti-scriptural  theory."*  "Fossils,"  says 
this  courageous  writer,  "were  not  necessarily  animated 
sti-uctures : "  some  of  them  were  in  all  prohahility  "  formed 
of  stone  from  the  very  first ; "  others,  of  inanimate  flesh 
and  bone.  "The  mammoth  found  under  the  ice  in  arctic 
i'cglons  had  not  necessarily  been  a  living  creature :  it  was 
created  under  the  ice,  and  then  preserved  in  that  peculiar 
form  of  preservation,  instead  of  being  transmuted  into 
stone,  like  the  rest  of  its  class,"  Such  was  the  state  of 
keeping  of  this  femous  mammoth,  when  discovered  a  little 
ere  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that,  as  I  had 
occasion  formerly  to  remark,  dogs  and  bears  fed  upon  its 
flesh;  and  its  bones,  and  part  of  its  skin,  covered  with 
long  red  hair,  are  now  in  the  museum  of  Petersburg.    But 

*  "  A  Brief  and  Completo  Refutation  of  the  An ti- Scriptural  Theory  of 
Geologists."  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  London: 
Wertteim  &  Macintosh.    1853. 
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thero  is  no  evidence  whatever,  according  to  this  writer, 
that  it  had  ever  been  a  living  creature :  it  was  simply  a 
created  carcass.  All  organisms  are,  he  holds,  models  or 
archetypes,  fiishioned  dm'ing  the  fii-st  day  in  the  depths 
of  chaos,  to  typify  or  foreshadow  the  living  plants  and 
animals  that  were  to  be  called  into  existence  a  few  days 
later.  *'  What,"  he  asks,  "  do  the  cocoa-nuts,  melons,  and 
gourds,  whicli  have  been  found  in  the  strata,  show,  but 
that  the  vegetable  had  its  perfect  archetype  in  chaos  as 
well  as  the  animal  ?  "  Nay,  fiirther,  the  geologist  has  but 
got  iiito  the  apartment  in  which  the  original  architect 
stored  up  his  plans  and  models,  —  many  of  them,  how- 
ever, rejected  ones.  For  "though  every  animal  is  formed 
after  his  archetype,"  we  find  him  saying,  "the  converse 
is  not  true,  that  every  chaotic  structure  is  represented  by 
its  living  facsimile.'''  But  they  typify,  if  not  living  oi'- 
ganisms,  much  more  important  things,  —  "they  represent," 
says  our  writer,  "the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death;"  and 
the  strata  containing  them,  which  geolo^sts  have  opened, 
are  symbolical  of  the  "gates  of  death."  "The  state  of 
preservation  in  which  most  fossils  are,  instead  of  having 
mouldered  away,  foreshadows  immortality.  The  grada- 
tion, too,  from  the  organisms  whose  types  are  said  to  be 
lost  or  destroyed,  and  confused  in  innumerable  heaps,  up 
to  the  perfect  and  complete  specimen,  is  no  fanciful  rep- 
resentation of  the  resurrection ;  while  the  isolated  bones 
and  parts  of  skeletons  which,  though  found  far  apait,  as 
they  were  created,  have  been  fitted  together  by  the  skill 
of  the  accomplished  anatomist,  give  assurance  of  the  fact 
that  Qur  scattered  dust — our  membra  disjecta — shall  come 
together  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trump."  And  this  la 
"  geology  on  Scripture  pnnciples,"  soberly  expounded  by  a 
man  who  respects  fiicts,  while  he  gives  no  place  to  fancy. 
The  "English  cIcrgjTnan"  then  goes  on  to  show  in  his 
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pamphlet,  that  the  Coa]  Measures  furnish  no  evidence  of 
the  earth's  antiquity.  They  were  formed,  he  says,  by  the 
finger  of  the  Creator,  "immediately  and  at  once.  A  car- 
boniferous tree  of  gigantic  size  has  been  discovered,"  he 
adds,  "in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  of  such  a  shape  as 
entirely  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  a  theoiy  [that  of  the 
earth's  antiquity]  which  has  not  a  single  valid  argument  to 
support  it.  It  is  described  as  having  its  trunk  rising  from 
the  earth  pei-pendiculai'ly  ten  feet,  and  then  bending  over 
and  extending  horizontally  sixty  feet.  Now,  what  living 
tree  thus  lopsided  could  support  such  a  weight  in  snch  a 
direction  ?  It  seems  to  have  been  create4  on  purpose  to 
silence  the  hoeeid  blasphemies  of  geologists ;  for  it  proves 
to  a  demonstration,  that  the  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding 
matter  came  into  existence  with  it  at  the  same  instant ;  for 
how  else  could  it  have  been  preserved  in  such  a  position?" 
The  triumph  secured  by  the  cai-boniferous  tree,  however, — 
though  it  does  not  seem  wholly  impossible  that  a  tree 
might  in  any  age  of  the  world  have  been  broken  over  some 
ten  feet  from  its  root,  and  bent  in  a  horizontal  position,  — 
seems  in  some  danger  of  being  neutralized,  as  we  read  on, 
by  the  circumstance  that  geologists  find  not  unfrequently, 
among  their  fo^s,  the  dung  of  the  carnivorous  vei-tebi-ates, 
charged  in  many  instances  with  the  teeth,  hones,  and  scales 
of  the  creatures  on  wliich  they  had  preyed,  and  strongly 
impressed,  in  at  least  the  coprolites  of  the  larger  Paheozoio 
ganoids,  and  of  the  enaliosaurs  of  the  Secondary  period,  by 
the  screw-like  markings  of  a  spiral  intestine,  similar  in  form 
to  that  now  exemplified  by  the  sharks  and  rays.  And  in 
maintaining  his  hypothesis  that  most  fossils  are  mere  arche* 
types  —  mere  plana  or  models — of  existences  to  be,  the 
archetypal  dung  proves  rather  a  stumbling-block,  and  the 
English  clergyman  waxes  exceedingly  wroth  against  the 
geologists.    "We  cannot,"  he  says,  "believe  in  such  things 
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as  ooprolites.  They  are  only  a  curious  form  of  matter 
commanded  by  Him  who  haa  made  the  flower  to  assume 
all  shapes  as  well  as  all  hues.  He  who  would  not  allow  so 
much  as  a  tool  to  be  lifted  up  on  the  stones  that  composed 
his  altar,  would  certainly  not  allow  the  work  of  animals  to 
compose  his  creation,  much  less,  then,  their  dung.  The 
geological  assertion  that  the  Creator  of  this  world  foimed 
it  in  some  parts  of  coprolites  savora  very  much  of  Satan  or 
Beelzebub,  the  god  of  dung.  Geologists  cotdd  scarcely 
have  made  a  more  unfortunate  self-refnting  assertion  than 
this."  I  question,  however,  whether  the  clergyman  does 
well  to  be  angry  with  the  geologists  here.  That  fossils  are 
mere  models  and  archetypes,  is  Ms  hyijothesis,  not  theirs ; 
and  so  it  is  he  himself  who  is  answerable,  not  tliey,  for 
what  he  deems  the  impiety  of  the  archetypal  dung.  His 
next  statement  is  of  a  kind  suited  somewhat  to  astonish 
the  practical  geologist,  "/i  is  the  constant  language  of 
geologists,"  he  says,  in  giving  the  result  of  their  discoveries, 
"(Aa(  no  pounghave  been/ound///  while  the  larger  fossils 
have  been  detected  isolated,  or  in  the  company  of  others, 
all  differing  in  Itind."  "Archetypal  resemblances  of  ova 
have  been  found,  and  such  things  as  moths/  but  these  are 
distinct  and  perfect  in  their  kind.  The  occurrence  of  the 
young,  which  are  imperfect,  is  a  fact  which  has  not  been, 
and  never  can  be,  established;  there/ore  it  never  can  be 
proved  that  this  loorld  has  had  a  longer  existence  than  six 
thousand  years."  It  is  "the  constant  language  of  geolo- 
gists" that  "no  young  have  been  found"  in  the  fossil  state. 
Amaaing  assertion!  "Therefore  it  never  can  be  proved 
that  this  world  has  had  a  longer  existence  than  six  thou- 
sand years,"  Astonishing  inference  1  There  is  not  a  tyro 
in  geology  who  ever  looked  over  a  set  of  fossils,  or  ever 
spent  an  hour  in  exploring  a  fossiliferous  deposit,  who  does 
not  know  that  the  remains  of  organisms  in  every  stage  of 
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gi'owtii  may  be  tomirl  Ij  ing  side  by  side  in  the  same  bed,  — 
tbat  almost  eiei^  museum  contain?  its  series  of  molluscs, 
crustaceans,  flsbe?,  and  coiils,  foimed  to  illustrate  species 
in  their  various  stages  of  giowth, — that,  in  especial,  among 
the  ammonites  of  the  Secondaiy  ages,  and  the  tiilobites 
of  the  Pabeozoic  ones,  these  series  have  been  made  with 
gi-eat  care,  in  order  to  prevent  the  erroneous  multiplication 
of  species,  —  and  that,  in  short,  every  richly  fossiliferous 
stratum  in  the  eai'th's  crust  repeats  the  lesson  so  often 
deduced  from,  our  cliiivchyai'ds,  where  graves  of  all  ^zes, 
from  that  of  the  infant  of  a  day  to  that  of  the  aged  adwlt, 
may  be  found  lying  side  by  eide.  What  the  English 
clergyman  represents  as  "tlie  constant  language  of  geolo- 
gists," is  a  language  whicli  no  geologist  ever  yet  used,  or 
ever  will.  And  his  inference  is  in  every  way  worthy  of 
his  premises.  The  flourish  with  which  he  concludes  his 
pamphlet  would  be  infinitely  amnsing  had  his  language 
been  just  a  little  less  solemn.  "The  writer  of  the  above 
remarks  has  felt  it  his  duty,"  we  find  him  saying,  "to 
publish  them,  not  only  to  refute  the  arguments  of  the  vsun 
and  puffed-up  geologist,  who  fandes  himself  wiser  than 
God,  but  also  to  prevent,  by  God's  blessing,  the  evil  that 
must  ensue  from  tampering  with  the  sacred  test.  And 
now,  what  has  Satan  to  say?  Why,  tub  tables  atcb 
TUKNED.  Let  men  beware.  Why  did  not  the  British 
Association,  at  their  twenty-third  meeting,  in  September, 
1853,  acknowledge  their  error  as  a  body,  in  applauding  so 
loudly  the  assertion  of  one  of  their  geolo^cal  membei-s  at  a 
previous  meeting,  that  this  earth  existed  ages  before  man? 
They  may  now  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  those  impious  plaudits  have  been  turned 
by  the  M'rath  of  God  into  hisses."  Sti-ange  as  the  fact  may 
seem,  this  passage  was  written,  not  in  gi-ave  joke,  but  in 
serions  earnest. 
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The  belief  that  fossil  remdiis  liad  never  entered  into  the 
composition  of  living  organisms,  but  had  been  formed  in 
the  rocks  just  as  we  find  them,  gradually  gave  place,  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  belief  that  they  were  the 
debris  of  the  Noachian  Deluge,  and  evidences,  as  they 
occurred  in  almost  eveiy  known  comitiy,  and  were  found 
on  the  top  of  lofty  hUls,  of  at  once  ita  universality  and 
the  height  to  which  its  waters  had  prevdled.  And  this 
hypothesis,  like  the  others,  has  been  reproduced  by  some 
of  the  anti-geolo^sts  of  the  present  day.  The  knoAva  feet, 
— a  result  of  modem  science,  —  that  the  several  formations 
(always  invariable  in  their  order  of  succession)  have  their 
groups  of  organisms  peculiar  to  themselves,  has,  however, 
interposed  a  difficulty  from  which  the  earlier  cosmogonists 
were  exempt.  It  has  become  necessary  to  show  that  the 
Noachian  cataclysm  was  sti'angely  selective,  in  burying  in 
the  beds  which  it  is  held  by  the  class  to  have  foi-med,  now 
one  group  of  plants  arid  animals,  now  quite  another  gi'oup, 
and  anon  yet  another  and  diiferent  gi'oup  still ;  and  all  this 
many  times  repeated  with  such  nice  cai'e  and  dUcriinination, 
that  not  a  single  organism  of  the  lower  beds  is  to  be  de- 
tected hi  the  middle  ones,  nor  yet  a  single  organism  of 
either  the  middle  or  lower  in  the  beds  that  lie  above. 
Even  this  task,  however,  just  a  little  lightened  by  hero 
and  there  a  suppresaon  of  the  facts,  has  been  attempted  by 
the  redoubtable  Dean  of  York.*  Fire  and  water  were,  he 
conceives,  equally  agents  in  the  great  catastrophe  that 
destroyed  the  old  world, — a  circumstance  which,  if  true 
would  have  fui-nished  with  an  admirable  apology  the  clasti 
of  persons  who,  according  to  the  wit,  would  have  cried  out 
"Fire,  fire,"  at  the  deluge.  The  dean  conceives  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Flood,  when  torrents  of  rain 

*  Newspaper  Eepoit  of  Meeting  of  the  Brttisli  Associaiion  helii  at  'YovJc 
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were  felling  upon,  the  land,  numerous  submarine  volcanoes 
Ijogan  to  disgorge  their  molten  contents  into  the  sea, 
destroying  the  flsh,  and  all  other  maiTOe  productions,  hy 
tho  intensity  of  the  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  locking 
them  up  in  strata  formed  of  the  erupted  matter.  This 
process  took  place  ere  tho  land  floods,  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  island  and  continent,  and  the  accompanymg  mnd  and 
sand,  could  arrive  at  the  remoter  depths ;  which,  however, 
they  ultimately  reached,  and  foi-med  a  second  formation, 
overlying  the  first.  There  were  thus  two  formations  origi- 
nated,—a  marine  formation  helow,  and  a  terrestrial  or 
fresh  water  formation  above ;  but  as  these  two  deposits 
could  not  be  made  to  include  all  the  geological  phenomena 
with  which  even  the  dean  was  acquainted,  he  had  nicely  to 
pai'cel  out  the  work  of  his  volcanoes  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  his  land  floods  on  the  other,  into  separate  fits  or 
parosysms,  each  of  which  served  to  entomb  a  distinct  class 
of  creatures,  and  originate  a  definite  set  of  rocks.  Thus, 
the  first  work  of  his  volcanoes  was  to  form  the  Transition 
series  of  strata.  As  a  commencement  of  the  whole,  the 
internal  fire  blew  up  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  in  tremen- 
dous explosions,  vast  quantities  of  pulverized  rock  mixed 
with  clay,  which,  slowly  subsiding,  and  covering  up,  as  it 
sank,  shells,  stone-Ulies,  and  ti-ilobites,  formed  the  Silurian 
rocks.  A  second  explosion  brought  up  the  vents  of  the 
volcanoes  to  the  level  of  the  ocean;  and  while  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  thus  produced,  and  charged  with  fish  killed  by 
the  heat,  was  settling  on  their  flanks,  they  themselves,  as 
if  seized  by  black  vomit,  began  to  disgorge  in  vast  quanti- 
ties, coal  in  the  liquid  state.  Vci-y  opportunely,  just  ei-e  it 
cooled,  emormous  quantities  of  vegetables,  wished  out  to 
sea  by  the  extraordinary  land  floods,  were  precipitated 
immediately  over  it ;  and,  sticking  in  its  viscid  surface,  or 
sinking  into   its  substance   through    cracks  formed  in  it 
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duriag  tho  cooling,  they  became  attached  to  it  in  sucli 
considerable  masses,  as  to  lead  Jong  after  to  the  veiy  mis- 
taken  notion  that  coal  itself  was  of  vegetable  origin.  Then 
there  ensued  another  deposit  of  red  sand,  with  salt  boiled 
into  it ;  and  then  a  deposition  of  Bme  and  clay.  The  land 
floods  still  continuing,  the  great  Sauroid  reptiles  which  had 
haunted  the  rivei-s  and  lower  plains  began  to  yield  to  their 
force,  and  their  carcasses,  floating  out  to  sea,  sank  amid  the 
slowly  subsiding  lime  and  clay,  now  known  as  the  Lias. 
The  volcanoes  too  were  still  very  active ;  and  the  lighter 
shells,  ammonites,  and  the  like,  which  had  been  previoiialy 
bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  boiling  Eui-fiuse,  now  sank  by 
myriads;  for  the  visdd  ai'gillaceoua  mud  thrown  up  by 
the  fiery  ebnllitiona  from  beneath  stuck  fiist  to  them,  and 
dragged  them  down.  Then  came  the  foraiation  of  the 
Oolite,  i-ol!ed  into  little  egg-like  pellets  by  the  waves;  and 
last  of  all,  the  Green  sand  and  Chalk;  after  which  the 
waters  i-an  off,  and  sank  into  the  deep  hollow  which  now 
foi-ms  tho  bed  of  the  ocean,  but  which  previous  to  the 
cataclysm  had  been  the  place  of  the  land.  The  dean,  as 
he  went  on,  fell  into  some  little  confusion  regarding  the 
true  place  of  some  of  his  animals,  such  as  the  megatherium, 
which  arrived  in  his  arrangement  a  little  too  soon.  He 
spoke,  too — if  a  newspaper  report  is  to  be  credited — of  a 
heavy  creature  soon  overtaken  and  drowned  by  the  rising 
waters,  which  he  termed  the  pterogactylus,  and  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  turned  up,  either  in  the  body  or  out  of  it, 
since  it  was  lost  on  tliat  memorable  occasion.  Nor  did  he 
make  any  provision  in  his  arrangement  for  the  form.-ition 
of  the  various  Tertiary  deposits.  Bnt  then  all  these  are 
sUght  matters,  that  could  be  very  easily  woven  into  his 
hypothecs.  As  the  flood  rose  along  the  hill  sides,  first 
such  of  the  weightier  animals  would  perish  as  cotdd  not 
readily  climb   steep  acclivities;  and  then   the   oxen,  the 
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horses,  the  deer,  and  the  goats,  with  the  hghter  caraivora, 
who,  as  they  -would  die  last,  —  some  of  tliein  not  until  the 
final  disappearance  of  the  hill-tops,- — -would  of  course  be 
entombed  in  the  upper  deposits.  Such  is  the  hypothesis 
of  the  Dean  of  York,^ — -a  hypothesis  of  which  it  may  he 
justly  affirmed,  that  it  is  ivell  nigh  as  ingenious  as  the 
droumstances  of  the  case  permit,  and  against  which  little 
else  can  be  urged  than  that  it  must  seem  rather  cumbrous 
and  fanciful  to  the  class  who  do  not  know  geology,  and,  on 
the  whole,  somewhat  inadequate  to  the  class  who  do, 

Tlie  Flood,  however,  is  not  left  to  do  the  whole  geologic 
work,  by  even  such  of  the  anti-geologists  as  assign  to  it  the 
largest  share,  A  great  unrecorded  convulsion  which  ac- 
companied the  Fall  is  held  by  some  of  their  number  to  have 
greatly  assisted,  by  laying  down  the  older  formations  of  the 
fossiliferous  rocks ;  and  very  much  is  said  to  have  been 
done  during  the  extended  antedilnvian  period  that  suc- 
ceeded it.  One  of  perhaps  the  most  amnsing  though  least 
known  of  the  writers  that  take  this  special  view  is  a  Scotch- 
man, resident  in  a  secluded  provincial  town,  who  for  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  has  been  printing  ingenious  little 
books  against  the  infidel  geologists,  and  getting  letters  of 
similar  character  inserted  in  such  of  our  country  newspapers 
as  are  ambitious  of  rendering  their  science  equal  to  their 
literature.  And  from  the  great  trouble  which  he  has  taken 
with  the  writings  of  the  individual  who  now  addresses  you, 
he  seems  to  regai'd  them  as  peculiarly  unsolid  and  danger- 
ous. According  to  this  profound  cosmogonist,  the  world 
before  the  Fall  was  rather  more  than  twice  its  present  size, 
and  very  ai-tificially  constmcted.*    It  was  a  hollow  ball, 

*  See  "  Primaiy  and  Present  State  of  tiie  S(  tar  System,  pBrtlcularly  of 
our  own  Planet;"  and  "  Exposure  of  ths  Frineiplcs  of  Modern  Geology." 
By  P.  M'Farlane,  Author  of  the  "  Primary  and  Prcstat  State  of  tlie  Solar 
System."    Edinburgh:  Thomas  Grant. 
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supjjoi-ted  inside  by  a  framework  of  metal  wrought  into 
hexagonal  reticulations,  somewhat  like  the  framework  of 
the  great  iron  bridge  over  the  river  Weai-  at  Sunderland ; 
and  which  had  an  open  space  in  its  centre,  occupied  by  a 
vast  tubular  furnace  lying  direct  south  and  north,  which 
threw  out  huge  volumes  of  flame  towards  the  poles.  Over 
the  reticulated  framework  there  rose  a  gi'eat,  thick  firma- 
ment of  metal,  which  fonned  the  inner  shell  of  the  giobe ; 
over  the  metal  there  lay  a  considerably  thicker  shell  of 
gi'anite;  and  over  the  granite,  a  thinner  shell  of  a  substance 
not  specified,  perhaps  not  known,  but  which,  from  its  being 
completely  water-tight,  seiTed  the  purpose  of  the  layer  of 
asphalt  or  terra  cotta  ivhich  the  ai-cliitect  spreads  over  his 
flat  roofs,  or  on  the  tops  of  his  sloping  terraces,  afterwards 
to  be  covered  with  soil  and  laid  out  into  gai-dens.  Such,  it 
seems,  was  that  portion  of  the  framework  of  onr  great  globe 
which  corresponded  to  the  hollow  lath  and  plaster  frame- 
work of  the  little  globes  used  in  schools ;  while  its  upper- 
most layer,  —  cori-espondent  with  the  slips  of  the  map 
which  the  geographer  pastes  on  the  model  and  then  var- 
nishes, — was  formed  of  eai-th  and  water,  economically  laid 
o«t  into  "most  useful  and  tasteful  configurations," — the 
earth  into  pretty  little  rising  gi-ounds  and  valleys,  and  the 
water  into  seas  and  lakes  of  no  great  extent,  but  which 
formed,  from  their  very  handsome  combinations,  "  a  terra- 
queous surface  all  over  pekpectly  paradisaical."  Over 
this  exquisitely  neat  earth  there  lay  an  enveloping  atmos- 
phere, greatly  thinner  and  less  dense  than  the  ah'  at  present 
ia,  and  incapable,  in  consequence,  of  being  agitated  by 
storms;  while  directly  over  the  northern  and  southern  ex- 
tremities of  the  world  the  polar  auroras,  now  so  fitful  and 
broken,  extended  in  a  permanent  arch,  and  gave  light, 
during  the  long  dark  winters,  to  the  regions  lying  below. 
And  aa  wai-mth  was  as  necessai-y  to  the  paradisaical  perfec- 
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tion  of  these  districts  as  light,  tliey  received  the  necessary 
heat  from  the  great  double-acting  fariiaoe  in  the  interior, 
which,  belching  out  flaniea  at  both  ends,  acted  powerfully 
against  the  polar  portions  of  the  metallic  crust  or  shell,  and 
thua  mamtained  the  necessaiy  glow  in  the  absence  of  the 
sun,  on  the  principle  on  which  a  frying-pan  or  Scotch  girdle 
is  heated  when  placed  by  the  cookmaid  over  the  fire.  And 
Buoli,  according  to  this  excellent  world-fashioner  and  very 
zealous  man,  was  the  construction  of  that  unblighted  and 
unbroken  earth  which  was  of  old  pronounced  to  be  "  very 
good,"  The  FaU,  however,  produced  a  most  remarkable 
and  singularly  disastrous  change.  The  earth  was  somehow 
partially  crashed  and  broken,  contemporaneously  with  the 
event,  —  like  a  strong  fishing  basket  when  it  accidentally 
falls  fi-om  a  coach-top  under  the  wheel ;  and,  from  a  most 
interesting  colored  coppei-plate  that  illustrates  one  of  the 
author's  treatises  (for  he  draws  ae  well  as  he  writes),  the 
exact  damE^e  which  it  received  can  be  minutely  estimated. 
The  interior  network  was  compressed  into  all  sorts  of 
irregular  polygons;  the  iron  firmament  was  broken  into 
gi'eat  fragments,  —  some  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  print 
hanging  down  into  the  hollow  interior,  lilie  patches  of 
broken  plaster  dangling  from  a  ceiling,  suspended  by  the 
hairs  oi-iginally  employed  to  give  the  necessary  tenacity  tp 
the  lime.  The  great  granitic  shell  was  also  broken,  but 
broken  bo  nicely,  on  the  principle  of  the  arch,  that  the  pieces 
remained  in  nearly  their  original  places.  Finally,  vast  rents 
are  seen  to  occur  in  the  cement  and  soil  of  the  outer  crast  j 
and  these  great  rents,  which  must  have  formed  enormous 
gulfe  and  deep  interminable  ravines,  were  destined,  it  would 
seem,  to  perform  a  most  important  part  in  the  future 
geology  of  the  globe.  Forming  impassable  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  the  several  portions  into  which  they  broke 
up  the  earth's  surface,  they  imprisoned  the  recently  created 
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animals  in  separate  grotips,  liept  as  completely  from  mixing 
together  as  the  fallow-deer  of  one  loftily-walled  park  are 
kept  from  mixing  with  the  white  oxen  of  another  loftily- 
walled  park,  or  as  the  kangaroos  or  duck-billed  quadrupeds 
of  Anatralia  are  kept  by  the  sm-rOnnding  ocean  from  mixing 
with  the  tigers  of  Snmatra  or  the  tortoises  of  Madagascar. 
I  employ  the  writer's  own  happy  illustration :  —  "In  some 
places  these  iragments"  of  the  earth's  crust  "would  be 
piled  more  or  less  above  each  other,  and  in  others  quite  de- 
tached and  isolated,  like  fragments  of  ice  on  the  bank  of  a 
river  after  a  thaw."  They  would  of  course  he  on  very  dif- 
ferent levels,  each  having,  as  I  have  said,  a  distinct  group 
of  animals  of  its  own ;  and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  Flood 
came  on,  it  would  necessarily  find,  as  it  rose  along  tlie 
levels,  and  submerged  platform  after  platform  in  succession, 
a  different  and  yet  different  set  of  creatures  to  kill.  To 
horrow  from  the  description  of  this  ingenious  cosmogonist, 
"  those  on  the  lower  fragments  would  be  fii^  engnlphed, 
and  their  races  completely  extinguished  from  off  the  sur- 
face, and  deposited  in  the  earth ;  then  those  on  higher  and 
higher  upwai-ds,  till  the  whole  became  submerged.  And 
we  have  only  to  suppose  that  man,  with  the  present  sur- 
vivoi's,  were  those  that  occupied  one  of  the  higher  table- 
lands when  the  Flood  commenced  (and  of  course  in  that 
case  Noah  could  collect  into  the  ark  onlyout  of  those  of  his 
own  country) ;  then  the  result  would  he,  that  man  and  his 
present  contemporaries  would  he  among  the  last  over- 
whelmed. This  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  fiict  of  hia 
and  their  remains  not  being  found  deep  in  the  earth. 

The  two  most  interesting  geological  facta  therefore, 
namely,  that  distinct  organisms  are  to  be  found  in  distinct 
formations  respectively;  and  secondly,  that  no  remains  of 
man,  and  few  or  none  of  the  other  rttces  at  pres&iit  suroiv- 
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ing,  ara  to  ha  found  in  any  hut  comparatively  recent  for 
ations,  —  these  two  gvaiid  ia<!ts  of  geology,  we  say,  i 
of  pointing  back  to  ¥ast  cycles  of  ages  before  the  creation, 
seem  to  point  merely  to  the  peculiar  physical  cii^cumstanceB 
of  the  &Uen  planet  in  the  interval  between  those  two  event- 
ful stages  in  its  history,  the  Fall  and  Flood,  and  the  natui-al 
CDnsequences  of  these  circumstances  in  cauang  distinct 
divisions,  and  some  of  these  of  different  elevations,  among 
the  organic  living  creatures,  during  the  intei-val."  One 
other  circumstance  completes  this  really  original  and  beauti- 
ful hypothesis.  The  coamogonist  holds  tliat  the  Flood,  — 
BO  mere  ti-anquit  rising  of  the  waters,  aa  some  suppose,  — - 
was  accompanied  by  tenible  convulsions,  which  reduced  to 
utter  nun  the  already  shattered  eaith.  The  granitic  dome 
fell  inwards  upon  the  central  ftmiaee ;  and  the  fires,  burst- 
ing outwards  under  the  enormous  pressm-e,  found  vent  at 
the  suriace,  and  made  the  volcanoes.  And  this  collapsed 
and  diminished  world,  —  scarce  half  the  bulk  of  the  old  one, 
—  with  no  heating  furnace  under  its  polar  regions,  nor 
aught  save  the  merest  tatters  of  an  aurora  flitting  oceasion- 
ally  over  them,  —  greatly  too  dense  in  itself,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  greatly  too  dense  atmosphere,  —  with  its 
huge  mountMns,  vast  oceans,  wide  steppes,  and  arid  deseits, 
with  its  snows,  its  frosts,  its  drenching  rains.  Us  horrible 
tempests,  its  terrible  thunder  storms,  and  devastajing  earth- 
quakes, —  all  alike  fiightfiil  defects,  not  in  the  o.  iginal  phm, 
. —  is  not  only  unlike  the  primeval  world,  not  vfii-y  good,  or, 
unlike  the  antediluvian  world,  tolerably  good,  but  not  good 
at  all.  "  On  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  geographical 
and  hydrogi'aphical  features  or  superficies  of  the  globe," 
says  this  bold  writer,  "any  unprejudiced  pereon  must  at 
once  admit,  that  in  either  of  these  departments  there  is 
scarce  a  trace  of  that  beautiful,  tasteful,  and  economical 
design  winch  we  have  a  rigiit  to  expect  from  the  admitted 
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qualities  of  the  great  Antlior,  and  his  avowed  object  in  thu 
structure  and  report  of  it  when  newly  finished."  It  is 
added,  however,  that  "its  present  object,  as  the  Siberia — 
the  penal  settlement  —  of  expatriated  rebels,  it  is  in  its 
present  state  well  calculated  to  fulfil." 

It  may  be  worth  mentiouing,  that  the  wiiter  who  sets 
himself  after  a  feshion  so  peculiar  to  assert  and  justify  the 
ways  of  Pi'ovidence  against  the  geologists  resides  in  one  of 
the  loveliest  districts  in  Scotland,  —  a  district,  however, 
sh^gy  with  rock,  and  overshadowed  by  great  mountains, 
and  occasionally  visited  by  earthquake  tremors,  and  both 
snow  and  thunder  storms,  and  so,  with  all  its  wild  beauty 
to  other  eyes,  merely,  I  must  suppose,  one  of  the  rougher 
districts  of  the  penal  Sibei-ia  in  liia.  He  is,  indeed,  par- 
ticularly severe  upon  mountains ;  though  not,  as  he  tells  us, 
wholly  devoid  of  a  lurking  prejudice  in  their  iavor.  Eat 
what  weak  prejudice  miglit  palliate  or  plead  for,  his  better 
judgment  condemns.  "  Sec,"  says  this  judicious  writer, 
"vast  districts  of  the  globe  disfigured  by  tremendons 
masses  of  rugged  and  almost  barren  mountains.  .  .  What, 
cry  some,  would  you  bury  as  deformities  the  lofty  peak  and 
rugged  mountMn  brow,  natui'e's  palaces,  —  generally  the 
grandest  and  most  sublime  objects  in  natm-al  sceneiy  t  We 
cordially  assure  the  reader  we  ai-e  by  no  means  prejudiced 
against  these  grand  objects ;  for  ifpr^udiee  we  have  on  the 
sabjed,  it  is  rather  on  the  other  side.  It  is  therefore  the 
force  of  evidence  alone  makes  na,  —  reluctantly  we  admit, 
—  give  up  these  to  rank  among  the  derangements  and 
deformities  of  nature.  She,  according  to  her  usual  taste 
and  ecotiom^,  would  never  be  at  the  eii^nse  of  rearing,  and 
that  upon  ground  that  might  have  otherwise  been  much 
better  occupied,  each  imwieldy,  useless  masses  of  matter, 
merely  for  the  salie  of  gi'atifying  the  taste  for  grandeur  and 
sublimity  in  a  few  of  her  sons,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  other 
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use  we  ever  lio.ird  .isci'ibecT  to  tliom.  .  ,  According  to  our 
teat,  a  rich  and  gently  undulatoiy  auriace,  intersected  witli 
rivulets  and  slieets  of  water,  in  the  places  taken  up  by  those 
elevations,  would  be  far  better,  as  combining  in  tlie  highest 
degree  the  utile  cum  dulce."  *  To  such  of  my  audience  as 
are  femiliar  with  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet's  "  Sacred  Theory  of 
the  Earth  "  (1684),  that  revolution  in  the  cycle  of  hyjio- 
thesia  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  through  which  the 
vifiooaries  of  the  later  ages  return  to  the  dreams  which  had 
occupied  the  visionaries  of  an  earlier  time,  miist  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent  in  this  passage.  For  not  only  does  Burnet 
spealc  after  the  same  manner  of  bills  and  niountains,  but 
also  of  an  idle,  lU-founded  prejudice  entertained  in  their 
favor.  We  find  him  thus  summing  up  a  general  survey  of 
the  mountains  of  the  globe:  —  "Look  upon  these  great 
ranges :  in  what  confiision  do  they  lie !  They  have  neitlier 
form  nor  beauty,  nor  shape,  nor  order,  no  more  than  the 
clouds  ill  the  air.  Tlien,  how  ban-en,  how  desolate,  how 
naked  are  they  I  How  they  stand  neglected  by  nature! 
Neither  the  mns  can  soften  them,  nor  the  dews  Ti'om 
heaven  make  them  fruitful,  I  ^ve  this  shoi-t  aiu'vey  of  the 
mountEHUS  of  the  earth  to  help  to  remove  tluit  pryiidice  toe 
are  apt  to  /lave,  or  that  conceit  that  the  present  earth  is 
regularly  formed.    .    .    There  is  notliing  in  nature,"  adds 

*  One  of  the  more  bcllllnnt  wrftors  of  fbe  present  day,— a  native  of  flie 
pieturesquo  rHIage  in  whieh  this  anti-geologist  resides, — describes  in  a 
recent  work,  witli  tho  enthiBiasm  of  ilio  poet,  tlie  nobio  mountains  whicii 
rise  around  it.  I  Itnow  not,  liowevcr,  ivlictlier  my  admirntion  of  the  pas- 
Eage  was  not  in  some  degree  dashed  by  a  fiiw  comic  notions  snggestivo  of 
au  "  imaginaiy  conversation,"  in  tho  style  of  Landor,  between  this  popuhih 
author  and  his  anH-geologio  townsman,  on  the  raerite  of  hiils  in  general, 
and  in  especial  on  the  claims  of  those  wliict  encircle  Corarie  "as  Qm 
mountains  are  roundalwut  Jemsalom."  The  two  gen ticmen  would,  I  sus- 
pect, experience  conBidetnblo  illiiiculty  in  laying  down,  in  such  a  lUscus- 
Bion,  Uieir  common  principles. 
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thia  ivi-iter,  "  more  sliapeless  and  ill-flgiired  tliaii  an  old  rock 
or  a  mountain," 

I  leave  it  to  my  audience  to  determine  how  far  this 
depreciatory  view,  —  whether  regarded  as  that  of  Dr. 
Burnet  or  of  the  modem  anti-geologist,  —  agi-ees  with  the 
estimate  of  the  higher  minds,  or  whether  it  manifests  the 
proper  respect  for  the  adorable  Being  who,  in  hia  infinite 
wisdom,  made  our  world  what  it  is.  Let  me  next  show 
that  some  of  even  the  abler  and  more  respectable  anti- 
geologists  exhibit  no  vei-y  profound  veneration  for  the  letter 
of  Scriptnre,  when,  instead  of  beai-ing,  as  they  think, 
against  the  deductions  of  their  opponents,  they  find  it 
directly  opposed  to  fencics  of  theii'  own.  It  is  held  by  not 
a  few  among  them,  that  at  the  Deluge  the  sea  and  land 
changed  places.  When  the  waters  receded,  it  was  found, 
they  allege,  that  the  old  land  had  become  ocean,  and  tho 
old  ocean  had  become  land  ;  and  as  there  are  certfun  rivers 
which  are  described  in  Scripture  as  flowing  beside  Eden, 
and  which,  jut^ng  by  the  names  ^ven  them,  still  exist,  it 
has  become  imperative  on  the  assertors  of  the  hypothesis  to 
show  that  the  rivers  wliich  now  drain  tracts  of  what  they 
hold  waa  then  sea,  and  that  fall  into  seas  which  they  hold 
were  then  land,  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  formed 
the  boundaries  of  the  old  Adamic  garden.  Let  us  mark 
how  Mr,  Granville  Penn,  —  certainly  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensively informed  of  his  clasa,  —  deals  with  this  difficulty,* 
There  are,  he  argues,  certain  great  coiTuptions  of  Scripture. 
What  had  been  at  first  written  as  marginal  notes  by  un- 
inspired men,  and  were  in  some  cases  very  erroneous  and 
absui-d,  came  in  the  course  of  transci-iption  to  be  transferred, 
wholly  by  mistake,  from  the  side  of  the  page  into  the  body 
of  the  text ;  and  thus,  in  at  least  a  few  places,  the  Sciip- 
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tures  wore  vitiated,  and  now  declare,  mstoad  of  Divine 
trutli,  what  ia  neither  sense  nor  fact.  And  on  this  very 
general,  and  certsunly  most  perilous  growid,  he  goes  on 
to  argwe,  imBUpported  by  a  riogle  ancient  manuscript, 
and  solely  on  what  he  tei-ms  internal  evidence,  that  the 
verses  in  Genesis  ivhich  conflict  ivitli  liia  hypothesis  must  be 
regarded  as  mere  idle  glosses,  ignorantly  or  siiiTeptitiously 
introduced  into  the  text  by  the  ancient  copyiBts.  "In  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,"  we  find  liim  saying,  '■'there 
ajyiears  an  internal  eritieal  evidence  of  an  insertion  of  the 
11th,  12tli,  IStVi,  and  14th  verses,  similar  to  tliat  of  the  4th 
voi-se  of  the  6th  chapter  of  St.  John,  and  constituting,  in  a 
similar  maimer,  a.  parenthesis  intersecting  the  thread  of  the 
narrative,  and  ■  introduced  solely  for  a  similar  purpose  of 
illustration.  It  does  not  wear  the  character  of  the  simple 
naiTativc  in  which  it  appears,  but  of  the  surcharge  of  t/te 
gloss  or  note  of  a  later  age,  founded  itpon  the  fanciful 
traditions  then  prevailing  with  respect  to  the  situation  of 
the  anoient  Paradise."  This  certiunly  is  cutting  the  tnot; 
and,  if  erected  into  a  precedent  by  the  geologist,  would  no 
doubt  greatly  fecilitate  the  labor  of  reconciliation.  It 
would,  however,  he  perilous  work  for  him.  "  Awol^"  saya 
Plutarch,  "  peeping  into  a  hut  where  a  company  of  shep- 
herds were  assembled,  saw  them  regaling  themselves  with 
a  joint  of  mutton.  'Ye  gods!'  he  exclaimed,  'what  a 
clamor  these  men  would  have  raised  if  they  had  cauglit 
me  at  such  a  banquet.' "  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the 
hypothecs  in  whose  behalf  Scripture  is  thus  divested  of  its 
authority,  and  recklessly  cast  aside,  ia  entirely  a  worthless 
one  ;  and  that  the  various  continents  of  the  globe,  instead 
of  all  dating  from  one  period  little  more  than  four  thousand 
years  back,  are  of  veiy  various  ages,  —  some  of  them  com- 
paratively modem,  though  absoltltely  old  in  relation  to 
liuman  history ;  and  some  of  so  lioar  an  antiquity,  that  the 
35* 
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term  since  man  appeared  upon  earth  might  be  employed 
as  a  mere  unit  to  measure  it  by. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  that  a  writer  who  takes  sneh 
strange  liberties  with  a  book  which  he  professes  to  respect, 
and  which  he  must  have  had  many  opportunities  of  know- 
ing, should  take  still  greater  liberties  with  a  science  for 
which  he  entertains  no  respect  whatever,  and  of  whose  first 
principles  he  is  palpably  ignorant.  And  yet  the  wild  reck- 
lessness of  some  of  his  explanations  of  geological  phe- 
nomena must  somewhat  astonish  all  sufficiently  acqusuntcd 
with  the  science  to  know  that  the  place  and  relations  of  its 
T»rio«9  formations  have  been  long  since  determined,  and 
now  as  certainly  form  the  regulating  data  of  the  practical 
miner,  as  the  places  and  relations  long  since  detei-mined  by 
the  geogi-apher  form  the  regulating  data  of  the  practical 
navigator  or  en^neer.  It  is  as  certain,  for  instance,  that 
the  Oolitic  system  underlies  the  Green  Sand  and  the  Chalk, 
with  aU  the  vai-ioua  Ibi-mations  of  the  Tertiary  division,  — 
Eocence,  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  Pleistocene, —  as  that 
York  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Edinburgh,  or  that  both 
these  cities  He  very  considei-ably  to  the  north  of  London 
and  Paris.  And  the  anti-geologist  who  would  argue,  in  the 
heat  of  controversy,  that  the  Oolite  and  the  Pleistocene 
were  contemijoraneous  deposits,  would  be  no  more  worthy 
of  reply  than  the  anti-geographer  who  would  assert,  in 
order  to  serve  some  argumentative  purpose,  that  the  Worth 
tCape  lies  in  the  same  latitudinal  parallel  as  South  California, 
or  that  Tei-ra  del  Fuego  is  hut  a  day's  sailing  fi-om  Iceland. 
And  yet  such,  as  I  intimated  on  a  former  evening,  is  the 
Ime  taken  up  by  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  in  dealing  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  Kirkdale  Cave,  so  remarkable  for  its 
accumulations  of  gnawed  bones  of  the  Pleistocene  ages,  — 
especially  for  its  hones  of  hyasnaa,  tigers,  bears,  wolves, 
rhinoceroses,  and  elephants.    The  cave  occurs  in  the  mooi*- 
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lands  of  Yorkshire,  ia  a  limestone  rock  of  that  Oolitic 
division  to  which  the  Oxford  Clay,  and  the  Coral  Rag 
belong,  and  contains  corals  and  shells  that  had  passed  into 
estinction  long  even  ere  the  Tertiary  period  began  ;  while 
in  the  cave  itself^  mixed  with  bones  of  the  extinct  mammals 
of  the  geologic  age  in  immediate  advance  of  the  present 
one,  there  have  been  found  the  contemporaiy  lemdns  of 
animals  that  still  live  in  our  fields  and  woods,  such  as  the 
hare,  the  rabbit,  the  weasel,  and  the  water  rat.  And  we 
find  Mr.  Penn  assigning  both  the  Oolitic  rock  in  which  the 
cave  is  hollowed,  and  the  mammalian  remains  of  the  cavo 
itself,  eqtially  to  tlie  period  of  the  deluge.  The  limestone 
existed  at  that  time,  it  would  seem,  as  a  soft  calcareous 
paste,  into  which  the  animal  remains,  floated  northwards 
from  intertropical  regions'on  the  waters  of  the  Flood,  were 
precipitated  in  vast  quantities,  and  sank,  and  then,  ferment- 
ing under  the  putrefactive  influences,  the  gas  which  they 
fonned  blew  up  the  yielding  lime  and  mud  around  them 
into  a  long  naiTow  cave,  just  as  a  glass-blower  blows  up  a 
bottle,  or  as  a  little  yeast  blows  up  into  similar  but  greatly 
smaller  cavities  a  bit  of  leaven.  And  the  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  which  enci'ust  the  Kirkdale  Cave  are,  Mi-,  Penn 
holds,  simply  the  last  runnings  of  the  lime  that  exuded  after 
the  general  mass  had  begun  to  set.  Certmnly  any  one  dis- 
posed to  take  such  liberties  with  the  Bible  on  the  one  hand, 
and  irith  geologic  science  on  the  other,  as  those  taken  in 
the  given  instances  by  thii  most  formidable  of  the  anti- 
geologists,  could  have  but  little  difficulty  in  maldng  either 
Scripture  as  geological  or  geology  as  Sci-iptural  as  he  had  a 
mind.  His  chief  danger  would  be  that  of  making  tlie 
sounder  theologians  just  a  little  angry,  and  of  escaping, 
unless  quoted  for  the  joke's  sake,  the  notice  of  the  geolo- 
gists altogether.  In  truth,  the  cxtienic  alibuidity  of 
our   later  aati-geoiogists  in  virtually  contending,   in   the 
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controversy,  that  their  ignorance  of  an  interesting  science, 
founded  on  millions  of  determined  facts,  ought  to  be  pei- 
mitted  to  weigh  against  the  knowledge  of  the  men  who 
have  studied  it  most  thoroughly,  foi-nia  theii-  best  defence. 
It  secm-es  them  against  all  save  neglect.  As,  however, 
some  of  their  number  are  well  meaning  men,  who  would 
not  be  ridiculous  if  they  could  help  it,  and  only  oppose 
themselves  to  the  geologists  because  they  deem  them  mis- 
chievons  and  in  error,  it  may  be  worth  while  showing  them, 
by  an  example  or  two,  the  ludicrous  nature  of  the  positions 
which  in  their  honest  ignorance  they  pei-mit  themselves  to 
occupy,  and  the  real  scope  and  beaiing  of  the  arguments 
which  they  unwittingly  permit  themselves  to  use.  I  shall 
adduce  two  several  instances  of  reasoning,  directed  by  the 
anti-geologists  against  their  antagonists  (as  they  themselves 
believed),  but  which,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  true  state 
of  the  ai'gument,  and  of  the  bearing  of  the  &cta  with  which 
they  dealt,  hi  reality  made  out  for  these  antagonists  as 
strong  a  case  as  they  could  possibly  have  made  out  for 
themselves.  And  I  am  sure  that,  rather  thim  be  found 
siduig  with  their  opponents,  the  anti-geologists  would  be 
content  even  to  acquire  a  little  geology. 

I  shall  select  my  first  instance  from  the  records  of  the 
annual  controversy  which  used  to  rage  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  in  sei-mona,  newspapers,  and  magazines,  imme- 
diately after  eveiy  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  A 
religious  Dnblm  newspaper, — the  "Statesman  and  Record," 
— since  extinct,  took  always  an  active  part  in  these  discus- 
sions on  the  anti-geological  side,  and  boldly  affirmed,  as  in 
a  number  now  before  me,  that  geology  had  the  devil  for  its 
author,  A  learned  con'espondent  of  the  paper,  who  was, 
however,  somewhat  more  charitable,  thought  tliat  at  least 
the  facts  of  the  science  might  be  exempted  from  a  con- 
demnation so  sweeping;  nay,  that,  well  interpreted,  they 
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might  tc  fouiiil  dtciiltdlj  opposod  to  at  least  the  more 
mbchie\ou3  deductioni  of  the  geologists;  and  in  illustrat- 
ing the  poiDt,  we  find  him  thus  arguing,  fi-om  certdn 
appeal -mces  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  that  the  globe  which 
we  inhabit  cannot  possibly  be  more  than  six  thousand 
yeai's  old.  *  "  The  valley  of  the  Nile,"  says  this  wiiter,  "  is 
known  to  be  covered  with  a  bed  of  slime  which  the  river 
bas  deposited  in  its  periodical  inundations,  and  which  rests 
on  a  foundation  of  sand,  like  that  of  tlie  adjacent  desert. 
The  French  savans  who  accompanied  Bonaparte  in  his 
Egyptian  expedition  made  several  experiments  to  asceitiun 
the  thicknesB  and  depth  of  this  Buperinoumbent  bed.  They 
dug  about  two  hundred  pits,  and  carefully  measured  the 
thickness  in  the  transvereal  section  of  the  valley,  where  the 
depoMt  had  been  free  from  obstacles,  and  had  not  been 
materially  increased  or  lessened  by  local  causes.  They 
found  the  mean  of  all  these  measurements  to  be  six  and  a 
half  metres,  or  rather  more  than  twenty  feet.  M.  Gb'onde 
endeavored  to  determine  the  quantity  of  slimi^  deposited  in 
a  century ;  and  he  found  that  the  elevation  of  soil  in  that 
period  was  rather  less  than  four  inches  and  a  half!  Dividing 
the  total  thickness  of  the  bed  by  the  centenary  elevation, 
he  found  the  quotient  56.50 ;  whence  it  followed  that  the 
inundations  had  commenced  5650  yeai-s  before  the  year 
1800,  when  the  experiments  were  made,  —  a  number  which 
only  diifered  159  years  from  the  Mosmc  date.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  very  important,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
most  trifling  error,  whether  in  the  measure  of  the  entire 
superincumbent  bed,  or  in  the  valuation  of  the  quantity 
of  slime  depodted  in  a  centuiy,  affects  the' final  results. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  coincidence  between  the  sacred 
historian  and  the  computations  of  science  is  remarkable, 

«  "Statesman  niid  Eocoi-d,"  October  6tli,  1818. 
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and  funibhes  one  proof  more  of  the  harmony  existing 
between  nature  and  revelation.  An  honest  experimentalist 
was  constrmned  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion  at  a  period 
when  the  infidel  school  of  our  continental  neighbors  was  in 
high  feather.  1  am  eon-y  to  add,  that  the  result  of  his  oivn 
calculation  had  not  that  effect  on  the  philosopher  himaeli; 
»r  his  free-thinking  associates,  which,  for  their  own  sakea, 
was  desirable;  but  it  is  no  less  valuable  to  us  on  that 
account ;  for  we  know  that  an  unwilling  witness  to  the 
truth  is  worth  a  score  of  evidences  ab'eady  prejudiced  in 
its  fkvor." 

Now,  this  is  clear,  distinct  statement;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  evident  than  that  the  theologian  who  makes  it 
holds  he  is  reasoning  mth  concluave  effect  in  behalf  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  short  chronology, — not  in  its 
legitimate  connection  with  the  recent  introduction  of  the 
human  species,  but  in  its  supposed  bearing  on  the  age  of 
the  earth.  And  m  doing  so  he  commits  himself  to  the 
apparent  positive  fact,  determined  on  what  may  be  regarded 
as  geolo^c  data,  that  the  river  Nile  has  been  flowing  over 
its  bed  for  about  as  many  years  as  have  elapsed,  according 
to  the  Ilebiew  thronology  adopted  by  Usher,  since  the 
creation  of  mm,  ind  no  more.  To  the  integrity  of  this 
mfeience  lie  pkdgea  himself^  as  an  inference  to  which  the 
mfaiel  ought  to  ha\  e  pelded,  as  conclusive  in  its  beai'ing 
on  the  que'ition  of  the  eirth's  f^e,  and  as  of  singular  value 
to  the  belie\  er  who  SL,ts  himself  to  deal  with  the  evidences 
of  his  faith.  Kow,  without  refemng  to  the  circnmstance 
that  the  data  on  which  the  French  savans  under  Napoleon 
founded  have  since  been  challenged  by  geologists,  such 
as  Lieutenant  Newhold  and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  who  have 
carefully  surveyed  the  rocks  and  soils  of  Egj'pt  with  the 
assistance  of  clearer  light  tlian  existed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century,  let  us,  for  the  argument's  sake,  hold 
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the  inference  to  be  quite  as  good  as  this  tlieologian  regards 
it.  And  see,  we  urge  upon  him,  that  you  yourself  do  not 
suffei'  it  to  drop  should  you  find  that  it  commits  you  to  the 
other  side  of  the  argument.  Be  at  least  as  fdr  and  honest 
as  you  say  the  infidels  ought  to  have  been.  The  six  and  a 
half  metres  of  silt  and  slime,  —  representative,  let  us  hold, 
of  from  five  to  six  thousand  yeara,  —  rest,  you  say,  on  "a 
foundation  of  sand  like  that  of  the  adjacent  desert."  But 
have  you  ascertained  on  what  the  sand  rests?  I  know 
nothing  of  that,  replies  the  theolo^an ;  I  had  not  even 
thought  of  that.  But  the  geologist  has  thought  of  it,  we 
reply ;  and  has  spent  much  time  under  the  hot  Bun  in 
ascertaining  the  point.  For  neai-ly  three  hundred  miles,  — 
from  the  inner  boundaries  of  the  delta  to  within  a  few 
hours' journey  of  the  cataracts, — the  silt  and  sand  rest  on 
what  is  known  as  the  "marine"  or  nummuhtic  lim^tone, 
—  a  formation  of  gi-eat  extent,  for  it  runs  into  the  Kubian 
desert  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  the  Libyan  desert  on  the 
other;  and  which,  though  it  abounds  in  the  animalcules  of 
the  European  chalk,  is  held  to  belong,  in  at  least  its  upper 
beds,  which  are  charged  with  nummulites,  to  the  earlier 
Eocene.  Over  this  mai-ine  limestone  there  rests  a  newer 
fonnation,  of  later  Tertiary  age,  which  contains  the  casts 
of  sea  shells,  and  whole  forests  of  dicotyledonous  trees, 
converted  into  a  fiint-like  chert;  and  over  all  repose  the 
sands  and  gi-avels  of  the  desert.  Underneath  the  silt  of 
the  river,  then,  and  the  sand  of  the  desert,  lie  these  two 
foi-mations  of  the  Tertiary  division.  The  lower,  which  is 
of  great  thickness,  must  have  been  of  slow  formation.  It 
is  composed  almost  exclusively,  in  many  parts,  of  micro- 
scopic animals,  and  abounds  in  othera  in  fossil  shells, — 
nautili,  ostreadse,  tm-i-itella,  and  nummulites,  with  corals, 
sponges,  the  remains  of  Crustacea,  and  the  teeth  of  fishes. 
And  between  the  period  of  its  deposition  and  tiiat  of  the 
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formation  wliieh  rests  ojjoii  it  the  surface  of  what  is  now 
Egypt  must  have  been  elevated  over  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
to  be  covered,  in  the  coui-se  of  ages,  by  great  forests, 
which,  ere  the  land  assumed  its  present  foi-ni  and  level, 
were  submerged  by  another  oscillation  of  the  surface,  and 
petrified  amid  beds  of  a  siliceous  sand  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  Nor  is  the  underlying  marine  limestone  by  any 
means  the  oldest  of  the  sedimentary  locks  of  Egypt.  It 
rests  on  a  sandstone  of  Permian  or  Triassie  age ;  the  sand- 
stone rests,  in  turn,  on  the  famous  Bi'eccia  de  Verde  of 
Egypt ;  and  tlic  Breccia  on  a  group  of  Azoic  rocks,  gneisses, 
quartzes,  nuca  schists,  and  day  elates,  that  wrap  round  the 
granitic  nucleus  of  Syeno.  The  formations  of  Egypt  con- 
stitute a  well-determined  part  of  that  great  series  of  systems 
whiclt  compose  the  upper  portion  of  the  earth's  crust:  its 
silt  is  by  far  the  most  inconsidei-able  of  its  deposits ;  and 
if  five  thousand  ax  hundred  and  fiity  years  were  exhausted 
in  laying  down  layer  after  layer  of  the  twenty  feet  which 
form  its  average  thickness,  what  enormous  periods  must 
ive  not  demand  in  addition  for  the  laying  down  of  the 
forest  formation,  of  the  nrarine  limestone  formation,  of  the 
New  Red  Sandstone  formation,  of  the  Breccia  de  Verde 
formation,  and,  in  short,  for  the  some  ten  miles  of  fossilifer- 
0U3  rook  of  which  these  deposits  form  such  definite,  well- 
determined  portions;  besides  the  time  necessai-y  for  the 
production  of  the  enormously  developed  Azoic  rocks  which 
lie  under  all !  The  theologian,  in  this  instance,  instead  of 
reasoning,  as  he  himself  supposed,  in  behalf  of  the  short 
chronology,  has  been  making  out  a  very  formidable  case 
for  the  long  one;  and  all  that  the  geologist  can  have 
to  urge  upon  him  in  the  circmnstances  is  simply  that  he 
should  act  as  he  holds  the  infidel  ought  to  have  done, 
and  yield  to  the  force  of  evidence.  I  may  mention  in 
the  passing,  that  some  of  tho  most  ancient  buildings  of 
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Egypt  are  fonncd  of  the  Tertiaiy  marine  iimcstones  of  the 
country;  the  stones  of  the  pyramids  are  charged  with 
nummulites,  known  to  the  Ai-abs  as  "Pharaoh's  beans;" 


;'s  Beans.) 


and  these  orcaiiisms  stand  out  in  high  rcKcf  on  the 
weathered  portions  of  the  Great  Sphinx.  Sonio  of  the 
olde&t  tilings  in  the  world  in  their  relation  to  hnman  his- 
toiy,  — erections,  many  of  which  had  survived  the  memory 
of  their  foundei-s  even  in  the  days  of  Herodotns,  —  are 
formed  of  materials  so  modem  in  theix-  relation  to  the 
geolo^e  epochs,  that  they  had  no  existence  as  rock  until 
after  the  Palteozoic  and  Secondary  ages  had  gone  by.  Not 
only  the  Carboniferous  sandstone  of  the  High  Church  and 
Parliament  House  of  Edinbra-gh,  but  even  the  Oolitic  (that 
is,  Portland  stone)  of  Somerset  House  and  St.  Paul's,  are 
of  an  antiquity  incalculably  vast  compared  with  the  stone 
out  of  which  the  oldest  of  the  pyramids  were  feshioned. 

The  second  example  which  I  shall  adduce  is  one  with 
which  many  of  my  auditors  must  be  already  ^miliar.  The 
Falls  of  Niagai-a  are  gradually  eatmg  their  way  through  an 
elevated  tract  of  table-land,  upwards  towards  Lake  Erie,  at 
the  rate  of  about  fifty  yards  in  forty  years  ;  and  it  has  been 
argued  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that  as  they  are  now  seven 
miles  distant  from  Queenston,  where  the  elevation  of  the 
36 
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plateaux  begins,  thoy  must  have  taken  about  ten  thousand 
years  to  sooop  out  their  present  deep  channel  through  that 
spae«,*  Ten  thousand  years  ago  the  Falls  wei-e,  he  infers, 
at  Queenston ;  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  reasons  are 
exactly  those  on  which  one  would  infer  that  a  laborei-  -who 
had  cut  a  ditch  two  hundred  yards  long  at  the  rate  of  ten 
yards  per  day,  and  was  still  at  work  without  pause  or  inter- 
imesion,  had  begun  to  cut  it  just  twenty  days  previous.  A 
reverend  anti-geologist  takes  up  Sir  Charles ;  f  and,  after 
denouncing  the  calculation  as  "a  stab  at  the  Chiistian 
religion,"  seeing  it  involves  the  assertion  that  the  "Fails 
were  actually  at  Queenston  four  thousand  years  before  the 
crciition  of  the  world  according  to  Moses,"  he  brings  certain 
facts,  adduced  both  by  other  wiitei-s  and  Sir  Charles  bim- 

*  Sir  Charles  Lycll'a  statement  ia  by  no  moiuis  bo  express  or  definite  as 
it  is  represented  to  be  in  this  paEsage,  In  whicli  I  have  takon  tlie  evidence 
of  his  opponents  rcgaiiiing  it.  What  ho  reftlly  says  (see  his  "Principles," 
serond  edition,  J833)  is  wliat  follows;  — "^  the  ratio  of  recession  had 
norer  exceeded  fitly  yards  in  for^  years,  it  most  liavo  required  ncarty  ten 
thousand  years  for  the  excavation  of  the  whole  ravine  ;  but  no  proljablB 
conjecture  cna  he  oRbred  ns  to  the  quantity  of  lime  consumed  in  such  an 
operation,  because  the  retrograde  movement  may  have  been  much  more 
rapid  when  the  whole  current  was  confined  within  a  space  not  exceeding 
a  fourth  or  fifth  of  that  which  the  Falls  now  occupy."  In  the  eighth 
edition  of  the  same  work,  however,  published  In  1830,  after  he  had  ex- 
amined the  Falls,  tliere  occurs  the  following  pc-statement  of  the  ease:  — 
"  After  the  most  careful  Inquiries  I  was  able  to  maltc  during  my  visit  to 
the  spot  in  18)1-43, 1  came  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  average  [receasionj 
of  one  foot  a  year  would  bo  a  much  more  probable  conjecture  than  that 
of  one  and  a  quarter  yards.  In  that  case  it  wontd  have  required  ihiriy- 
five  Hioasatid  pears  fbr  the  retreat  of  the  Falls  from  the  osenrpment  of 
Qneenston  to  their  present  site.  It  seems  by  no  means  Imiirobable  that 
such  a  result  would  bo  no  exaggeration  of  the  truth,  although  we  cannot 
assume  Uiat  the  roirogmde  movement  has  been  unilbrm.  At  some  points 
it  may  hftve  receded  much  faster  than  at  present ;  but  In  general  Its  prog- 
1-C3B  was  prabahly  sloiver,  because  the  cataract,  when  it  began  to  recede, 
must  have  been  nearly  twice  its  present  height." 

t ."  Scottish  Christian  Herald,"  1838,  vol.  iii.,  p.  766. 
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Bolf,  to  bear  oji  the  calculation,  sueli  as  the  fact  that  the 
deep  trench  through  which  the  Niagara  runs  is  much  nar- 
rower in  its  lower  than  in  its  upper  reaches,  and  that  the 
i-iver  must  have  perfoi-med  its  work  of  excavation,  when  the 
breadth  was  less,  at  a  gi-eatly  quicker  rate  than  now.  And 
thus  the  work  of  excavating  the  trench  is  brought  fairly 
within  six  thousand  yeara.  Nor  is  the  principle  of  the 
reasoning  bad.  In  our  illustration  of  the  ditch  excavated 
by  the  laborer  we  of  coui-se  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  a 
ditch  of  the  same  depth  and  breadth  throughout,  and  ex- 
cavated in  the  same  sort  of  soil ;  for  if  greatly  narrower  and 
shallower  at  one  place  than  at  anotlier,  or  dug  in  a  greatly 
softer  mould,  the  rate  of  its  excavation  at  different  times 
miglit  be  veiy  different  indeed,  and  the  general  calculation 
■widely  eiToneous,  if  based  on  the  ratio  of  progress  when  it 
went  on  most  slowly,  taken  as  an  avemn-e  ratio  for  the 
whole.  But  tho  anti-geologist  provokes  nl  mil  ulen, 
in  his  triumph,  he  exultingly  exclaims,  I  on  g  ounds 
such  as  these  that  the  most  leai-ned  and     lun  an   ng 

English  geologists  disputes  the  Mosaic  1  j     f      e  Cre- 

ation and  Deluge,— ^a  strong  proof  that  n  m  n  o  a  gu- 
ment  on  other  subjects  often  reason  in  the  most  childish  and 
ridiculous  manner,  and  on  gi'ounds  totally  false,  when  they 
undertake  to  deny  tho  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
Now,  it  must  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  remark  here,  that  it  - 
is  surely  one  thing  to  "  undertake  to  deny  the  tiTith  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,"  and  quite  another  and  different  thing  to 
hold  that  the  Niagara  Falls  may  have  been  at  Queenston 
ten  thousand  years  ago ;  or  further,  that  it  seems  not  in  the 
least  wise  to  stake  the  truth  of  Revelation  on  any  such 
issue.  Let  me  request  you,  however,  to  observe,  that  in 
one  important  respect  this  writer  resembles  the  former  one. 
Tho  former,  ignorant  of  tho  various  phenomena  exhibited 
by  the  great  deposits  of  Egypt,  exhausted  ail  his  five 
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thousand  BIX  hundred  years  of  available  time  in  aficouiiting 
for  the  foi-mation  of  one  of  the  least  of  them,  —  the  silt  of 
the  Nile ;  and  the  latter,  though  he  bide  down  Sir  Charlea 
some  four  thousaMd  four  hundred  yeai-a  or  so  in  the  one 
item  of  scooping  oat  the  bed  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  least 
expends  the  remainder  of  the  ten  thousand,  —  his  five 
thousand  six  hundred  years, — in  that  work  of  excavation 
alone,  and  leaves  himself  no  further  sums  to  set  off  against 
the  various  geologic  processes  that  may  have  preceded  it. 

In  tins  case,  as  in  the  other,  let  us  grant,  for  the  argu- 
ment's sate,  all  the  fects.  Let  us  admit  that  the  trench 
through  which  the  St,  Lawrence  now  flows  has  been  cut  hy 
the  river  in  somewhat  less  than  six  thousand  years.  But 
through  what,  let  US  ask,  has  it  been  cut?  There  can  exist 
no  doubt  on  the  subject :  it  has  been  cut  througli  an  ancient 
gi-aveyard  of  the  Upper  Silurian  system,  cliarged  with  the 
pecuUar  fossils  characteristic  of  what  are  known  as  the 
Clinton  and  Niagara  groups,  and  common,  many  of  them, 
to  tho  Upper  Silurian  of  our  own  countiy  and  of  the 
European  continent.  L^tmui  depressa  and  Pentamerua 
oblonffus,  two  of  the  most  frequent  shells  of  the  deposit, 
occur  also  in  equal  abundance  in  the  Dudley  and  Cai-adoc 
formations  of  England ;  its  prevailing  encrinite,  Ichtliyo- 
crimis  Imms,  is  scarce  dtstinguishable  from  an  encrinite 
which  I  have  often  picked  up  in  the  quarries  of  the 
"Wren's  Nest"  [Ichthyocrinua  pyriformis);  while  its 
prevsuling  trilobite,  Phacc^s  Umulunis,  seems  to  be  but  a 
transatlantic  variety  of  our  well  known  Asaphiis  {Pkaoops) 
caudahts.  Further,  the  sequence  of  the  various  fonnations 
both  above  and  below  the  Niagara  gi-ouij,  is  shown  with 
remarkable  distinctness  in  that  part  of  the  world  along  the 
shores  of  the  great  lakes.  They  may  be  traced  downward, 
on  tlio  one  hand,  along  the  Lower  Silm'ian  deposits,  to  the 
non-fossiliferous  base    on   which   the   system   rests,  and 
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upwards,  on  the  other,  tlirongli  t}ic  Old  Red  Sajidstone 
and  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  to  the  workable  Coal 
Measures.  Both  stratigraphically  and  palrooutologically 
the  place  in  the  scale  of  the  Niagara  graveyard  can  be 
definitely  determined ;  and  a  supei'ficial  deposit  on  the 
heights  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  shows  that  the  river 
did  not  begin  its  worlc  of  excavation  among  its  long  extinct 
shells,  trilobites,  and  corals,  until  after  not  only  the  gi-eat 
PalfGozoie,  but  also  the  Secondaiy  and  Tertiary  divisions 
had  been  laid  down,  and  the  recent  penodWiered  in.  The 
superficial  shells  of  the  adjacent  heights  belong  to  the 
Pleistocene  age,  and  show  that  in  even  that  comparatively 
modern  time  the  lower  lands  of  Upper  Canada  were  sub- 
merged beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  that  a  series  of 
deep  seas,  connected  by  broad  sounds,  occupied  the  place 
of  the  great  lakes.  Not  until  the  last  upheaval  of  the  land 
was  the  river  now  known  as  the  St.  Lawrence  jialled  into 
existence,  to  begin  its  work  of  excavation ;  and  ere  that 
event  took  place,  fully  ten  miles  of  fossiliferous  rock  had 
been  deposited  on  the  earth's  surface,  charged  with  the 
remains  ef  many  succeeding  creations.  The  deposit  through 
which  the  St.  Lawrence  is  slowly  mining  its  way  is  older 
than  the  river  itself  by  the  vast  breadth  of  the  four  Tertiai-y 
periods,  by  that  of  all  the  Secondary  ages,  —  Cretaceous, 
Oolitic,  and  Triassic,  —  by  the  periods,  too,  of  the  Permian 
system,  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  of  the  Old  Red  sys- 
tem, and  of  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
system.  But  a  simple  illustration  may  better  sei-ve  to  show 
the  true  character  of  the  concln^on  urged  here  by  the 
opponent  of  Sir  Charles,  than  any  such  line  of  statement  as 
that  which  I  employ,  however  clear  to  the  geologist.  In 
the  year  1817,  Prince's  Street,  in  Edinburgh,  was  opened 
up  to  the  Calton  Hill,  and  the  Calton  burying-ground  cut 
through  to  the  depth  of  many  feet  by  the  i-oadway.    Let  us 
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suppose  that  when  the  excaTation  has  been  carried  a 
hundred  yards  into  the  cemetery,  a  geologist,  finding  the 
laborei-s  cuttmg  on  the  avei-age  about  a  yard  per  day, 
simply  intimates  as  his  opinion  that  the  laborer  have  been 
a  hundred  days  at  work.  "  Ko,"  replies  a  controversialist 
on  the  anti-geolo^cal  aide ;  "  for  the  first  fifty  yards,  so 
soft  was  the  subsoil,  and  so  shallow  the  eoveving  of  mould, 
that  the  laborers  must  have  CHt  at  the  rate  of  two  yards  a 
day  J  it  has  been  merely  for  the  last  fifty  yards  that  tliey 
have  been  excavating  at  the  present  slow  rate:  they  cannot 
have  been  more  than  seventy-five  days  at  wort.  I  mai'vel 
exceedingly  at  the  absurdity  of  geological  rensoners;  yia^ 
paMy  the  Jmrying-ground  of  the  Oalton  is  only  s^enty-five 
days  old."  Now,  such,  in  no  exaggerated,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, greatly  modified  fonn,  is  the  argument  that  would 
limit  the  age  of  the  eai'th  to  the  period  during  which  the 
St.  Lawrence  has  been  scooping  out  a  channel  for  itself 
from  Queenston  to  Niagara,  through  an  andent  Silurian 
burying-ground.  Both  arguments  alike  confound  the  age 
of  the  ancient  burying-gi-onnds  with  the  date  of  the  modern 
excavations  opened  up  through  them ;  but  in  order  to 
render  the  argument  of  my  illustration  equally  absurd  with 
the  other,  it  would  be  not  only  necessary  to  infer  that  the 
Calton  cemeteiy  was  only  seventy-five  days  old,  but  also  that 
the  rock  on  wliich  it  rested  was  no  older. 

Bnt  enough  of  follies  such  as  these !  I  had  marked  a 
good  many  other  passages  of  similai-  character  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  recent  anti-geologists,  and  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  filling  a  volume  with  such ;  but  it  would  be  a 
useless,  though  mayhap  curious  work,  and  is  much  better 
exhibited  by  specimen  than  as  a  whole.  A  little  folly  is 
amusing,  but  much  of  it  fiitigues.  There  5s  a  time  coming, 
and  now  not  very  distant,  when  the  vagaiies  of  the  anti- 
geologists  will  be  as  obsolete  as  those,  of  the  geo^aphers  of 
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Salamanca,  or  aa  those  of  the  astronomers  who  npheld  the 
orthodoxy  of  Ptolemy  against  Galileo  and  Newton ;  and 
■when  they  'will  bo  regai-ded  aa  a  sort  of  cuiious  fossils,  very 
monstrous  and  bizaiTe,  and  altogether  of  an  extinct  type,  but 
which  had  once  not  only  life,  hut  were  formidable.  It  will 
then  be  seen  by  all  what  a  noble  vestibule  the  old  geologic 
ages  form  to  that  human  period  in  which  moral  resijond- 
bility  first  began  upon  eai'th,  and  a  creature  destined  to 
inimortahty  anticipated  an  eternal  hereafter.  There  ia 
always  much  of  the  mean  and  the  little  in  the  worlds  which 
roan  creates  for  himself,  and  in  the  history  which  he  gives 
them.  Of  all  the  aboitiona  of  the  middle  ages  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  I  know  not  a  more  miserable  one,  —  at 
once  ludicrous  imd  sad,  —  than  that  heavens  and  earth  of 
Cosmas  IncUcopleustea,  the  monk,  which  I  illustrated  by 
diagrams  in  my  last  lecture  (Pigs.  114,  115).  They  are  just 
such  heavens  and  eaith  as  a  monk  might  have  made,  and 
made  too  at  a  wtting.  The  heavens,  represented  as  a  solid 
arch  raised  on  tall  walls,  resemble,  as  a  whole,  the  arch 
which  figures  in  the  middle  of  a  &eemason's  apron,  or,  more 
homely  still,  the  section  of  a  wine  cellar ;  while  the  eaith 
lies  beneath  as  a  gi'eat  plain  or  floor,  with  a  huge  hill  in  the 
distance,  behind  which  the  sun  passes  when  it  is  night. 
And  yet  this  scheme  gave  law  to  the  world  for  more  than 
six  centmies,  and  lay  like  a  nightmare  on  physical  dis- 
covery, astronomic  and  geographical.  The  anti-geologists 
have  been  less  mischievous,  for  they  live  in  a  more  enlight- 
ened age ;  and  we  already  see  hut  the  straggling  remains 
of  the  body,  and  laiow  tliat  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  as  completely  extinct  as  any  of  the  old 
feunas.  The  grfeat  globe,  ever  revolving  on  itself,  and 
journeying  in  space  round  the  sun,  in  obedience  to  laws 
which  it  immortalized  a  Newton  to  discover  and  demon- 
strate, is  an  infinitely  more  sublime  and  noble  object  than 
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the  earth,  of  Cosmag  the  motile,  with  its  conical  mountain 
and  its  crypt-like  fii-mament ;  nor  can  I  doubt  that  its  history 
throughout  the  long  geolo^c  ages,  —  its  strange  story  of 
successive  creations,  each  placed  in  advance  of  that  ■which 
had  gone  before,  and  its  succeeding  organisms,  vegetable 
and  animal,  ranged  according  to  their  appearance  in  time, 
on  principles  which  our  profounder  students  of  natural 
science  have  hut  of  late  determined,  — Tvill  be  found  in  an 
eqnal  degree  more  worthy  of  its  Divine  Author  than  that 
which  would  huddle  the  whole  into  a  few  literal  days,  and 
convert  the  incalculably  ancient  univei-se  which  we  inhabit 
into  a  hastUy  run-up  ei-ection  of  yesterday. 
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LECTURE  ELEVENTH. 

OM   THE  LliSS  KNOWN  FOSSIL  FLORAS  OF  SCOTLAND.* 


Scotland  has  its  four  fbs^l  floras,  —  its  flora  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  its  Cai-boniferoua  flora,  ita  Oolitic  flora, 
and  that  flora  of  apparently  Tertiaiy  age  of  which  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll  found  so  interesting  a  fragment 
overflown  by  the  thick  basalt  beds  and  trap  tufl's  of  Mull. 
Of  these,  the  only  one  adequately  known  to  the  geologist 
is  the  gorgeous  flora  of  the  Coal  Measures,  —  pi-obably  the 
richest,  in  at  least  individual  plants,  which  the  world  has 
yet  seen.  The  others  are  all  but  wholly  unknown;  and 
the  Association  may  be  the  more  disposed  to  tolerate  the 
comparative  meagreness  of  the  few  brief  remarks  which  I 
pui-pose  making  on  two  of  their  number,  —  the  floi-as  of 
the  Old  Ked  Sandstone  and  the  Oolite,  — from  the  consid- 
eration that  that  meagi'enesa  is  oiily  too  truly  representative 
of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  regarding  them;  and 
that  if  my  descnptions  be  scanty  and  inadequate,  it  is  only 
because  the  facts  are  still  few.    How  much  of  the  lost  may 

*  The  Bnbstanwj  of  this  and  tlio  ibllowlng  lectare  was  originaUy  giren 
in  a  single  papor,1)efbre  the  Geological  Section  of  tlie  Britisli  Assoefatlon, 
lield  at  Glasgow  in  September  1855.  So  conflidemble  have  been  llie  ad- 
ditions, however,  that  Uie  one  paper  has  swelled  into  two  lectm-es.  Most 
of  the  added  matter  wna  at  first  tliroivn  into  tlie  form  of  Notes;  but  it  was 
found,  that  from  tlieir  length  and  frequency,  they  would  have  embarrasBed 
the  printer,  m^iyhsp  the  render  also;  and  fo  most  of  the  larger  ones  have 
been  introduced  into  tlio  text  within  brackets. 
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yet. be  recovered  I  know  not;  but  the  drcunritance  that 
two  great  floras,  — remote  predecessors  of  the  existing 
one,  —  which  once  covered  with  their  continuous  mantle 
of  green  the  dry  land  of  what  is  now  Scotland,  should  be 
represented  by  but  a  few  coniferoas  fossils,  a  few  cycadaee- 
OU8  fronds,  a  fow  ferns  and  club  mosses,  must  serve  to 
show  what  mere  fragments  of  the  past  hlstoiy  of  OUT 
country  we  have  yet  been  able  to  recover  from  the  rocks, 
and  how  very  much  in  the  work  of  exploration  and  dis- 
covery still  remains  for  us  to  do.  We  Stand  on  the  further 
edge  of  tho  groat  floras  of  by-past  creations,  and  have 
gathered  but  a  few  handfula  of  faded  leaves,  a  few  broken 
branches,  a  few  decayed  cones. 

The  Silurian  deposits  of  our  country  have  not  yet  fur- 
nished  us  with  any  unequivocal  traces  of  a  teiTestrial 
vegetation.  Professor  Kiool  of  Aberdeen,  on  subjecting 
to  the  nucroscope  the  ashes  of  a  Silurian  anthracite  which 
occurs  in  Peeblesshire,  detected  in  it  minute  tubular  fibres, 
which  seem,  he  says,  to  indicate  a  higher  class  of  vegetation 
than  the  algro ;  but  these  may  have  belonged  to  a  marine 
vegetation  notwithstanding.  I  detected  some  years  ago, 
in  the  Tiilobite-b earing  schists  of  Girvan,  associated  with 
graptolites  of  the  Lower  Silui-ian  type,  a  vegetable  organism 
somewhat  resembling  the  leaf  of  one  of  the  pond  weeds,  — 
an  order  of  plants,  some  of  whose  species,  such  as  Zostera, 
find  their  proper  habitats  in  salt  water.  I  have  placed 
beside  this  specimen  a  fragment  of  the  same  graptolite- 
bearing  rock,  across  which  I  have  pasted  part  of  a  leaf  of 
Zostera  marina^  tho  only  plant  of  our  Scottish  seas  which 
is  furnished  with  true  roots,  bcara  real  flowers  inclosed  in 
herbaceous  spathes,  and  produces  a  well  formed  ^-inaceous 
seed.  It  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  few  points  of  comparison 
which  can  be  instituted  between  forms  so  exceedingly  sim- 
ple, the  ancient  very  closely  resembles  the  recent  organism. 
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It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  Silurian  vegetable 
may  have  belonged  to  some  tribe  of  plants  allied  to  Zoatera, 


andif  so,  we  can  easily  conceive  how  the  Silurian  anthracite 
of  our  country  may  be  altogether  of  marine  origin,  and 
may  yet  exhibit  in  its  microscopic  tubular  fibres  vestiges 
of  a  vegetation  higher  than  the  algfe. 

[It  were  well,  in  dealing  with  the  very  ancient  floras,  in 
which  equivocal  forms  occur  that  might  have  belonged  to 
either  the  land  or  the  sea,  to  keep  in  view  those  curious 
plants  of  the  present  time,  the  habitats  of  which  are  de- 
cidedly marine,  but  which  arc  marked  by  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  seed-bearing  plants  of  the  land.  The 
superiority  of  Zostera  to  the  common  sea  weeds  of  our 
coasts  appears  to  have  struck  in  the  north  of  Scotland  eyes 
very  little  practised  in  such  matters,  and  seems  to  have 
given  rise,  in  consequence,  to  a  popular  mytli,  Zostera 
marina    abounds    on  a    series    of   sand    banks,    paitially 
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uncovered  by  the  larger  stream  tides,  ivliioh  lie  directly 
opposite  the  town  of  Cromarty,  near-  the  spot  pointed  out 
by  tradition  as  the  site  of  an  earlier  town,  which  was 
Bwept  away  some  two  or  three  hundred  yeai-a  ago  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea.  And  these  banks,  with  their 
thick  covering  of  green  Zostera,  used  to  be  pointed  out  by 
the  fiahei-mcn  of  the  place,  in  my  younger  'days,  as  the 
meadoios  of  the  old  town,  still  bearing  their  original  cover- 
ings of  vegetation,  — a  vegetation  altered  no  doubt  by  the 
"sea  change"  that  had  conae  over  it,  but  still  essentially 
the  same,  it  was  said,  as  that  which  had  smiled  around  the 
old  burgh,  and  not  at  all  alcin  to  the  brown  kelp  or  tangle 
that  every  storm  from  the  boisterous  north-east  heaps  along 
the  shore.  It  was  virtually  affirmed  that  the  luxuriant  ter- 
restrial grasses  of  ancient  Cromarty  had  made  a  virtue  of 
necessity  in  their  altered  circumstances ;  and  that,  settling 
down  into  grasses  of  the  sea,  they  remsuned  to  testify  that 
an  ancient  Cromai-ty  there  had  once  been.  Zostera  marina, 
like  most  plants  of  the  land,  ripens  its  seeds  towards  the 
close  of  autumn ;  and  I  have  seen  a  smart  night's  frost  at 
this  season,  when  coincident  with  a  stream  tide  that  liud 
bare  the  beds,  nip  its  seed-bearing  stems  by  thousands; 
and  have  found  them  strewed  along  the  beach  a  few  days 
after,  with  all  then-  gi-ass-like  spikes  fully  developed,  and 
their  grain-like  seeds  chaa^ged  with  a  farinaceous  substance, 
which  one  would  scarce  expect  to  find  developed  in  the 
3ea.  In  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Cromarty  Frith,  the 
2ostera  beds,  which  are  of  great  extent,  are  much  fre- 
quented, dm-ing  the  more  protracted  frosts  of  a  severe 
winter,  by  wild  geese  and  swans,  that  dig  up  and  feed 
upon  the  saccharine  roots  of  the  plant.  The  Zostei-a  of 
the  wanner  latitudes  attain  to  a  larger  size  than  those 
of  our  Scottish  seas,  "  A  southern  species,"  saya  Loudon, 
^'Zostera  oceanica,  has  leaves  a  foot  long  and  an  inch 
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Ijroad,  It  is  used  as  a  tlisitch,  which  is  said  to  last  a 
century;  bleaches  white  with  exposui-e;  and  furnishes  the 
rush-like  material  fiom  which  the  envelops  of  Italian  liquor 
flasks  ai'e  prepared."  The  simple  rectilinear  venation  of 
ribbon-lite  fronds,  usualiy  much  broken,  that  occurs  in  the 
Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  has  often  reminded  me  of  that 
exhibited  by  this  exotic  species  of  Zosteva,] 

Associated  with  the  eai'liest  ichthyic  remains  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  we  find  vegetable  organisms  in  such  abmi- 


k  ^[y 


dance,  that  they  communicate  often  a  fissile  character  to 
the  stone  in  which  they  occur.  But,  existing  as  mere 
carbonaceous  markings,  their  state  of  keeping  is  usually 
so  bad,  that  they  tell  us  little  else  than  that  the  anliquely- 
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formed  fishes  of  this  remote  period  awain  over  sea  bottoms 
darkened  by  forests  of  algse.  The  prevailing  plant  was  one 
fiivnislied  with  a  long,  smooth  stem,  which,  though  it  threw 
off,  in  the  alternate  order,  numerous  branches  at  least  half 
as  etont  as  itself,  presen'ed  its  thickness  for  considei-able 
distances  without  diminution,  —  a  common  fucoidal  charao- 
temtic.  We  find  its  remains  mixed  in  the  rock,  though 
sparingly,  with  those  of  a  rough-edged  plant,  knobbed  some- 
wliat  like  the  thong-like  receptacles  of  JRmanthalia  lorea, 
which  also  threw  off  branches  like  the  other,  but  diminished 
more  rapidly.  A  greatly  more  minute  vegetable  organism 
of  the  same  beds,  characterized  by  its  bifid  partings,  which 
strike  off  at  angles  of  about  sixty,  somewhat  resembles  the 
small-fronded  variety  of  JHctyota  diehotoma,  save  that  the 
slim  terminations  of  the  frond  are  usually  bent  into  httle 
hooks,  like  the  tendrils  of  the  pea  just  as  their  points  begin 
to  turn.  Another  rather  rare  plant  of  the  period,  existing 
as  a  broad,  irregularly  deft  frond,  somewhat  resembling 


that  of  a  modeni  CutUria  or  Nitophyllum,  bctnjs  at  once, 
in  its  outUue  and  general  appearance,  its  marine  origin ;  as 
does  also  an  equally  i-are  eontemporaiy,  which,  judging 
from  its  appearance,  seems  to  have  been  a  true  fucua.  It 
exists  in  the  rock  as  if  simply  drawn  in  Indian  ink;  for  it 
exhibits  no  striicturo,  thougji,  as  in  some  of  the  ferns  of  the 
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Coal  Measures,  what  were  once  the  curls  of  its  leaflets 
continue  to  exist  as  sendble  hollows  on  the  surface.  It 
broadens  and  divides  atop  into  three  or  four  lobes,  and 
these,  in  turn,  broaden  and  divide  into  minor  lobes,  double 
or  tei-nate,  and  usually  rounded  at  their  tei-minatioiis.  In 
general  appeai-ance  the  plant  not  a  little  resembles  those 
specimens  of  jPheus  vesiculoaus  which  wo  find  existing  in  a 
diminutive  form,  and  divested  of  both  tJie  receptacles  and 
the  air  vessels,  at  the  mouth  of  livera.  Of  two  other  kinds 
of  plants  I  have  seen  only  confused  masses,  in  which  the 
individuals  were  so  crowded  together,  and  withal  so  frag- 
mentary and  broken,  that  their  separate  forms  could  not 
be  traced.  In  the  one  the  general  appearance  was  such 
aa  might  be  produced  by  compressed  and  tangled  mass^ 
of  Chorda  filium,  in  which  the  linear  and  even  tubular 
character  of  the  plant  could  be  determined,  but  not  its 
continuous,  cord-like  aspect;  in  the  other,  the  fi'agments 
seemed  well  nigh  as  slim  as  hairs,  and  the  appearance  was 
such  as  might  be  produced  by  branches  of  that  common 
ectocai-pus,  M  Hitoralis,  which  may  be  seen  on  our  rocky 
coasts  roughening  at  low  water  the  stems  of  laniinaria. 
When  highly  magnified,  a  mesial  groove  might  be  de- 
tected running  along  each  of  the  hair-Hke  lines.  With 
these  marine  plants  we  occasionally  find  large  rectilinear 
stems,  resolved  into  a  true  coal,  but  retaining  no  organic 
chai-acter  by  which  to  distinguish  them.  As  I  have  seen 
some  of  these  more  tlian  three  inches  in  diameter,  and, 
though  existing  as  mere  fragments,  sevei-al  feet  in  length, 
they  most,  if  they  were  also  plants  of  the  sea,  have  ex- 
ceeded in  Mze  our  largest  laminaria.*    And  such  are  the 

*  A  curions  set  of  these,  with  specimens  of  the  smooth-stemmed  fticoid 
collected  by  Mr.  John  Miller  of  Thurso,  —  a  meritorious  laborer  in  the 
gtologlc  field,  —  wure  eshibifcd  lit  Glasgow  to  tlie  Assoelallon.  The  larger 
£tem3  wore  thickly  liuTcraed  in  Mr.  J.  Mlllor'B  Bpecimena  by  d 
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few  vegetable  organisms,  of  apparently  aquatic  origin,  whicli 
I  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  detectii:ig  in  the  Lower  Old 
Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland,*  Their  individual  nnmhers, 
however,  miist  have  been  very  gi-eat,  though,  from  the 
destructible  character  of  their  tissues,  their  forms  have 
perished  in  the  stone.  The  immensely  developed  flagstones 
of  Caithness  seem  to  owe  their  dark  color  to  organic  matter 
mwnly  of  vegetable  origin.  So  strongly  bituminous,  indeed, 
ai-e  some  of  the  beds  of  dingier  tint,  that  they  flame  in  the 
fire  like  slates  steeped  in  oil. 

The  remans  of  a  terrestrial  vegetation  in  this  deposit  are 
greatly  scantier  than  those  of  its  marine  plants  ;  but  they 
must  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  peculiar  interest,  as,  with 
the  exception  of  the  spore  cases  of  the  Ludlow  rooks,  the 
oldest  of  thdr  class,  in  at  least  the  British  islands,  whose 
tnie  place  in  the  scale  can  be  satisfactorily  oatabUshed.  In 
the  flagstones  of  Orkney  there  occurs,  though  very  rarely, 
a  minute  vegetable  organism,  which  I  have  elsewhere  de- 
scribed as  having   much  the   appearance   of  one  of  our 

lines,  whiQh  seemed,  howcyor,  to  1)0  morolj  lines  of  rhomboidal  ftaetnre 
in  tha  glassy  coal  into  which  the  plants  were  converteri,  and  not  one  of 
thelT  original  characfcra. 

*  I  most,  however,  add,  that  there  was  fonnd  in  the  neighborhood 
of  StromncsB  ftbont  Jiftecn  years  ago,  by  Dr.  John  Fleming,  a  curious 
nondescript  vegetable  organism,  which,  though  eqnivocal  in  character 
ana  appearance,  was  in  all  probaliility  a  plant  of  the  sea.  It  consisted  of 
a  flattened  cylinder,  in  some  of  the  specimens  exceeding  a  foot  in  length 
by  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  traversed  on  both  the  upper  anil  under  sides 
by  a  mesial  groove  extending  to  tha  extremities.  It  hoto  no  external 
markings,  and  the  section  exhibited  bat  nn  indistinct  fibrous  strnclure, 
sufficient,  however,  lo  indicate  its  vegetable  oiigio.  I  have  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  finding  for  myself  specimens  of  (hia  organism,  which  has 
bean  named  provisionajly,  by  Dr.  Fleming,  Stroma  obseura;  bnt  it  seema 
not  improbable  that  certain  supposed  fcagmcnts  of  wood,  detected  by  Mr. 
Charles  Peath  in  the  Cailhncss  Flagstones,  hut  wJiirli  do  not  exhibit  tho 
woody  Btrncture,  may  have  belonged  to  it. 
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emaller  ferns,  such  as  the  maideiihair- 
epleenwoit,  ov  dwarf  moonwort.  It 
consists  of  a  minute  stem,  paitially 
covei'eii  by  what  seems  to  be  a  small 
sheath  or  hollow  bract,  and  bifurcates 
into  two  fronds  or  pinnae,  fringed  by 
tiom  ten  to  twelve  leaflets,  that  nearly 
impinge  on  eacli  other,  and  somewhat 
lesemble  in  their  mode  of  arrangement 
the  leaflets  of  one  of  our  commonest 
Aspleniums, — A  senium  trtchomanes. 
One  of  our  liigliest  authorities,  how- 
ever, in  such  mattei-s  (Professor  Bal- 
loiir  of  Edinburgh)  questions  whether 
t}iiii  organism  be  in  reality  a  fern,  and 
describes  it  from  the  specimen  on  the 
table,  in  the  Pala3ontological  chapter 
cf  his  admirable  Class  Book,  simply  as 
"  a  remarkable  pinnate  frond."  (Fig. 
13,  p.  66.)  We  find  it  associated  with 
the  remains  of  a  ten'estrial  plant  allied 
to  lepidodendvon,  and  which  in  size  and 
general  appearance  not  a  little  resem- 
bles one  of  our  commonest  club  mosses, 
—  Ijytopodium.   clavatum.*     It  sends 

*  I  figured  this  Epecaea  from  an  imperfect 
Ciomarty  spec  men  fifteen  jeava  ago.  (See 
Old  Red  Snnd'itone  fiist  edition,  1841,  Plate 
"MI  lig  4)  Of  the  ei^Wlv  betlflr  specimens 
now  figai-ed  I  owe  the  larger  one  (Fig.  120)  to 
Mrs  Mili  Thurso  who  detected  it  in  the  richly 
fossil ifeiou^j  flagstones  of  the  locally  in  which 
slie  ipsidcs  iiid  limdlj  made  it  orer  to  me;  and 
the  specimen  of  which  I  hare  given  a  magnificent  representation  (Fig.  12, 
p.  531  to  my  fViond  Mr.  Eobert  Dick.    I  have,  beBidos,  seen  several  sped- 
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out  its  tranches  in  exactly  the  samo  style,  —  some  short 
and  simple,  othei-a  bi-aoched  like  the  parent  stem,  —  iu  an 
arrangement  approximately  alternate ;  and  is  everywhere 
covered,  stem  and  branch,  by  thickly  set  scale-like  leaflets, 
that,  suddenly  nari'owing,  terminate  in  exceedingly  slim 
points.  It  has,  however,  proportionally  a  stouter  stem 
than  Lycopodium;  its  leaves,  when  seen  in  profile,  seem 
more  rectilinear  and  thin ;  and  none  of  its  branches  yet 
found  bear  the  fructiferous  stalk  or  spike.  Its  resemblance, 
however,  to  this  commonest  of  the  Lycopodia,  —  a  plant 
that  may  be  gathered  by  handfuls  on  the  moors  hy  which 
the  flagstones  are  covered, — is  close  enough  to  suggest  a 
new  reading  of  the  familiar  adage  on  the  meeting  of  ex- 
tremes. Between  the  times  of  this  an<aent  fossil,  —  one 
of  the  oldest  of  land  plants  yet  known,  —  and  those  of  the 
existing  club  moss  that  now  scatters  its  light  spores  by 
millions  over  the  dead  and  blackened  remains  of  its  remote 
predecessor,  many  creations  must  have  intervened,  and 
many  a  prodigy  of  the  vegetable  world  appeared,  especially 
in  the  earlier  and  middle  periods, — Sigiliai-ia,  Favularia, 
Knorria,  and  TJlodendron,  —  that  liave  had  no  representa- 
tives in  the  floras  of  latter  times ;  and  yet  here,  flanking 
the  immense  scale  at  both  its  ends,  do  we  find  plants  of  so 
nearly  the  same  form  and  type,  that  it  demands  a  careful 
survey  to  distinguish  their  points  of  difference.  Here, 
for  instance,  to  illustrate  the  fact,  is  there  a  specimen  of 
Jjyoopodmm,  clavatum,  from  one  of  these  Caithness  moors, 
that  agrees  branch  for  branch,  and  both  in  the  disposition 
of  its  scales  and  in  general  outline,  mtb  the  specimen  in 
the  stone.  What  seems  to  be  an  early  representative  of 
the  Calamites  occurs  in  the  same  beds.     Some  of  the 
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specimena  ai'e  of  large  size,  —  at  least  from  nine  inches  to  a 
foot  in  circumference, — and  ret^n  their  thickness,  though 
existing  as  fi-agments  several  feet  in  length,  with  but  little 
diminution  throughout.  They  resembled  the  iotei-ior  casts 
of  Calamites  in  being  longitudinally  fuiTowed ;  but  the 
furrows  are  flatter,  and  are  themselves  minutely  striated 
lengthwise  by  lines  as  fine  as  hairs ;  and,  instead  of  present- 
ing any  appearance  of  joints,  there  run  diagonally  across 
the  steins,  interrupted  and  very  in^egular  lines  of  knobs. 
These  I  find  referred  to  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker,  in  desci-ib- 
iug  a  set  of  masave  but  ill  preserved  remains  of  tbe  same 
organism  detected  in  South  Ness  quai-ry,  near  Lerwick,  by 
the  Hon,  Mr.  Tuffnell,  as  taking,  in  two  of  the  specimens, 
"the  appearance  of  transverse  knobs  and  bars  {mayhap 
spirally  arranged)  that  cross  tbe  strite  obliquely.  But 
though  the  knobs,"  he  adds,  "may  perhaps  indicate  a 
peculiar  character  of  the  plants,  they  have  more  probably 
been  caused  by  pressure  during  silicification,"  As,  how- 
ever, they  also  occur  in  the  best  preserved  fragment  of  the 
plant  which  I  have  yet  seen,  —  a  Thurso  specimen  which  I 
owe  to  my  fi-iend  Mr.  Dick,  —  I  deem  it  best  to  regard 
them,  provisionally  at  least,  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  plant.  I  may  mention,  that  while  I  disinterred  one 
of  my  specimens  from  the  Thurso  flagstones,  where  it 
occurred  among  remfuna  of  Dipterus  and  Asterolepis,  I 
derived  another  specunen  from  the  great  overlying  forma- 
tion of  pale  Red  Sandstone  to  which  the  lofty  hills  of  Hoy 
and  the  tall  mui-al  precipices  of  Dunnet  Head  belong ;  and 
that  this  plant  is  the  only  organism  which  has  yet  been 
found  in  this  uppermost  member  of  the  Lower  Old  Red,  to 
at  least  the  north  of  the  Moray  Frith.  Another  apparently 
teiTeatrial  organism  of  the  lower  formation,  of,  however, 
rare  occniTenee,  very  much  resembles  a  sheathing  bract  or 
spatho.     It  is  of  considerable  size,  —  from  four  to  six  inches 
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iu  length,  by  from,  two  to  three  inclies  in  breadth,  —  of  a 
broadly  elliptical  aod  yet  somewhat  lanceolate  form,  deeply 
but  irregularly  corrugated,  the  riigse  exliibiting  a  tendency 
to  converge  toivarda  both  its  lower  and  upper  terminations, 
and  with,  in  some  instances,  what  seems  to  be  the  fragment 
of  a  second  spathe  springing  from  its  base.  Another  and 
much  smaller  vegetable  organism  of  the  same  beds  presents 
the  form  of  a  spathe-enveloped  bud  or  unblo^m  flower 
WJ'apped  up  in  its  calyx ;  but  all  the  specimens  which  I 
have  yet  seen  are  too  obscure  to  admit  of  certain  deter- 
mination. I  may  here  mention,  that  curious  markings, 
which  have  been,  regai-ded  as  impi-essions  made  by  vege- 
tables tliat  had  themselves  disappeared,  have  been  detected 
during  the  last  twelvemonth  in  a  quarry  of  the  Lower  Old 
Red  Sandstone  neai-  Huntly,  by  the  Rev.  Mr,  Ma«kay  of 
Rhynie.  They  are  very  curious  and  veiy  puzzling;  but 
though  some  of  the  specimens  present  the  appearance  of  a 
continuous  midrib,  that  throws  off,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  regularity,  apparent  leaflets,  I  am  inclined  to  regard 
them  rather  as  lying  within  the  province  of  the  ichnologist 
than  of  the  fossil  botanist.  They  bear  the  same  sort  of 
resemblance  to  a  long,  thickly-leaved  frond,  like  that  of  the 
"hard  fern,"  that  the  cast  of  a  many-legged  annelid  does 
to  a  club  moss ;  and  I  was  struck,  on  my  first  walk  along 
the  Poitobello  beach,  alter  examining  a  spedmen  kindly 
sent  me  by  Mr,  Mackay,  to  see  how  nearly  the  tract  of  a 
small  shore  crab  (C'arcinus  Mtsnas)  along  the  wet  sand 
resembled  them,  in  exhibiting  what  seemed  to  be  an  ob- 
scure midrib  fringed  with  leaflets. 

But  the  genuine  vegetable  organism  of  the  formation, 
indicative  of  the  highest  i-ank  of  any  yet  found  in  it,  is  a 
true  wood  of  the  cone-bearing  order.  I  laid  open  the 
nodule  which  contains  this  specimen,  in  one  of  the  ichthyo- 
lite  beds  of  Cromarty,  rather  more  than  eighteen  years 
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ago ;  but  though  I  described  it,  in  the  first  edition  of  my 
little  work  on  tlio  Old  Red  Sandstone,  in  1841,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  woody  tihre,  it  was  not  nntil  1845  that,  with  the 
assiatanee  of  the  optical  lapidary,  I  siibjected  its  structure 
to  the  test  of  the  microscope.  It  turned  oat,  as  I  had 
anticipated,  to  be  the  poition  of  a  tree ;  and  on  my  submit- 
ting the  prepared  specimen  to  one  of  our  highest  authori- 
ties,—  the  late  Mr.  William  Kicol,  —  he  at  once  decided 
that  the  "reticulated  texture  of  the  transverse  section, 
though  somewhat  compressed,  clearly  indicated  a  coniferous 
origin."  I  may  add,  that  this  most  ancient  of  Scottish 
lignites  presents  several  peonliarities  of  etiiicture.  Like 
some  of  the  Araucarians  of  the  warmer  latitudes,  it  ex- 
hibits no  Imes  of  yeaily  growth;  its  medullary  i-ays  are 
slender,  and  comparatively  inconspicuous ;  and  the  discs 
which  mottle  the  sides  of  its  sap-chambers,  when  viewed  in 
the  longitudinal  section,  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  are 
ranged,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  in  their  imperfect  state  of 
keeping,  m  the  altei-nate  order  peculiar  to  the  Arancaiiaiis, 
On  what  perished  laod  of  the  early  Palteozoic  ages  did  this 
venerably  antique  tree  cast  root  and  flourish,  when  the 
extinct  genera  Pterichthys  and  Coccostens  were  enjoying 
life  by  millions  in  the  surrounding  seas,  long  ere  the  flora 
or  fauna  of  the  Coal  Measures  had  begun  to  be  ? 

I  may  be  here  permitted  to  mention,  that  in  a  iittle 
volume,  -written  in  reply  to  a  widely  known  and  very  in- 
genious work  on  the  Development  hypothesis,  I  described 
and  figm'ed  this  nneqnivocally  genuine  lignite,  in  order  to 
show  that  a  true  wood  takes  its  place  among  the  eai-liest 
ten-estrial  plants  known  to  the  geologist.  I  at  the  same 
time  mentioned,  —  desirous,  of  course,  that  the  facts  of  tlie 
question  should  be  fidrly  stated,  whatever  their  bearing,  — 
tliat  the  nodule  in  which  it  occurred  had  been  partially 
washed  out  of  the  fish  bed  in  which  I  found  it,  by  the 
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action  of  the  surf;  and  my  opponent,  fixing  on  tlie  circum- 
stance, insinnatect,  in  tlie  answer  with  which  he  honored 
me,  that  it  had  not  belonged  to  the  bed  at  all,  but  had 
been  derived  from  some  other  formation  of  later  date.  Ho 
onght,  however,  to  have  taken  into  account  my  further 
statement,  namely,  that  the  same  nodule  which  enclosed 
the  lignite  contained  part  of  another  fossil,  the  well  marked 
scales  of  Diplaaanthus  striatus,  an  ichthyolite  restricted, 
like  the  Coocosteus  (a  specimen  of  which  occun-ed  in  a 
neighboring  nodule),  to  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone 
exclusively.  If  there  be  any  value  whatever  in  palseonto- 
logical  evidence,  this  Cromarty  lignite  must  have  been 
deposited  in  a  sea  inhabited  by  the  Coecosteus  and  Dipla- 
canthus.  It  is  demonstrable  that,  while  yet  in  the  recent 
state,  a  Diplacanthus  lay  down  and  died  beside  it ;  and  the 
evidence  in  the  ease  is  unequivocally  this,  that  in  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  oldest  ten-estrial  flora  yet  known,  there 
occurs  the  fragment  of  a  tree  quite  as  higli  in  the  scale  as 
the  stately  Norfolk  Island  puie,  or  the  noble  cedar  of 
Lebanon. 

£1  have  failed  hitherto  in  finding  any  remains  of  ten-es- 
tiial  plant-covered  surfaces  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Scotland,  though  decided  traces  of  desiccated  sub-serial 
ones  are  not  rare.  Shallows  and  banks  seem  to  have  been 
numerous  during  the  period  of  at  least  the  Lower  fonna- 
tion.  The  flagstones  of  Caithness  and  Orkney,  and  the 
argillaceous  fish  beds  of  Cromarty  smd  Ross,  not  only 
abound  in  the  ripple-marked  surfaces  of  a  shallow  sea, 
but  also  in  cracked  and  flawed  planes  that  must  have  di-ied 
and  split  into  polygonal  partings  in  the  mr  and  the  sun. 
The  appearance  of  these  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town 
of  Thui-so,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  river,  is  not 
a  Httle  curious.  Bearing  throughout  the  general  dingy 
hue  of  the  flagstones,  they  yet  consist  of  alternating  beds 
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of  two  distinct  characters  and  qualities.  The  one  kind, 
fissile,  finely  grmoed,  and  sharply  Tipi>le-niaj.-ked,  seems  to 
liave  been  deposited  in  shallow  water;  the  other,  not  fissile, 
but,  if  I  may  so  speak,  felted  together  so  as  to  yield  with 
difficulty  to  the  hammer  in  any  direction,  and  traversed  by 
polygonal  partings,  filled  up  usually  by  the  substance  of  the 
overlying  stratum,  appeal's  to  have  had  a  different  origin. 
The  state  of  keeping,  too,  in  which  the  ichthyic  remabs  of 
these  alteraating  beds  occur  is  always  very  difierent.  The 
smaller  and  more  delicately  organized  fishes  aa-e  never  found 
entire,  save  in  the  fissile,  finely  gi-ained  beds ;  in  the  others 
we  detect  only  scattered  fragments ;  and  even  these,  unless 
they  belonged  to  the  robust  Asterolepis  or  his  congeners, — 
which,  however,  in  these  beds  they  usually  do,  —  mnch 
broken.  The  polygonal  partings  seem  to  indicate  that 
these  toughly-felted  beds,  whose  very  style  of  weatheringf 
—  rough,  gnai'led,  fretted  into  globose  protuberances  and 
irregular  hollows  —  shows  that  it  had  not  been  fonned  by 
quiet  deposition,  must  have  had  their  broad  backs  raised 
for  a  time  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  be  desiccated 
in  the  hot  sun.  And  the  fragmentary  state  of  the  fossils 
wliich  they  contain  seems  to  point,  mth  the  roughnesses 
of  their  weathered  surfaces,  to  some  peculiarity  in  their 
ori^n,  Tlie  i-ecollection  which  they  awoke  in  my  mind 
with  each  visit  I  paid  them  for  three  years  together,  may 
probably  indicate  what  that  origin  was.  I  had  a  relation 
who  died  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  ago,  who  passed 
many  yeai's  in  British  Guiana,  in  the  colony  of  Berbice,  and 
whose  gi-aphic  descriptions  of  that  pai't  of  South  America 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  me  when  a  boy,  and  still 
dwells  in  my  memory.  He  was  settled  on  a  cotton  planta- 
tion near  the  coast  side ;  and  so  exceedingly  flat  was  the 
surrounding  country,  that  the  house  in  whicli  he  dwelt, 
tliough  nearly  two  miles  distant  frora  tho  shore,  stood  little 
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more  than  five  feet  above  its  level.  The  soil  consisted  of  a 
dark  gray  conaplidated  mud ;  and  in  looldng  seawards  from 
the  margin  of  the  land,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  when 
the  tide  fell,  save  dreary  mud  flats  whole  miles  in  extent, 
with  the  line  of  blue  water  beyond  stretching  along  the 
distant  hoviaon.  These  mud  flats  were  much  frequented 
by  birds  of  the  wader  family,  that  used  to  come  and  fish  in 
the  shallow  pools  for  the  small  fiy  that  had  lingered  behind 
when  the  tide  fell ;  and  my  cousin,  a  keen  sportsman  in  his 
day,  has  told  me  that  he  used  to  steal  upon  them  in  his 
mud  shoos,  —  flat  boards  attached  to  the  soles,  like  the 
snow  shoes  of  the  higher  latitudes,  —  and  enjoy  rare  sport 
in  knocking  down  magnificent  game,  such  as  "  the  roseate 
spoonbill"  and  "gorgeous  flamingo."  There  were  times, 
however,  when  the  mud  shoe  proved  of  no  avail,  and  tho 
flat  expanse  remained  impassable  for  weeks,  — 

"  A  Soggy  Byrtis,  neither  sea 
Nor  good  Cry  land." 

The  coast,  —  directly  impinged  on  by  the  drift  current,  and 
beaten  by  the  long  roll  of  waves  which  had  fli-st  begun  to 
rise  tmder  the  impulsions  of  the  trade  winds  on  the  African 
coast  two  thousand  miles  away,  —  waa  much  exposed  to 
tempests;  and  after  every  fi-esh  storm  from  the  east,  a 
huge  bank  of  mud  used  to  come  rolling  in  fi-om  the  sea, 
three  or  four  feet  abreast,  and  remsun  wholly  impassable 
until,  during  some  two  or  three  neap  tides,  its  surface  had 
been  exposed  to  a  tvopieal  sun,  and  partially  consolidated 
by  the  heat.  And  then  the  waste  would  become  passable 
as  before,  and  the  chopped  and  broken  surface,  exposed  to 
the  ordinary  action  of  the  sea,  and  to  gradual  depositions 
durhig  flood,  would  begin  to  be  smoothed  over,  and  the 
birds  would  find  themselves  no  longer  safe.  Now,  I  am 
inchned  to  think  tliat  we  have  here  the  conditions  necessary 
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to  the  foniiation  of  the  Thurso  deposits.  Let  vs  suppose, 
near  where  Thiu'so  now  stands,  a  wide  traet  of  flat  mud 
banks  in  a  sea  so  shallow  as  to  be  laid  diy  at  ebb  for  miles 
together.  Let  us  further  suppose  periods  of  tranquil  depo- 
sition or  re-an'angem.eiit,  during  which  one  ripple-mai'ked 
stratum  is  Isud  quietly  down  over  another,  and  the  fish, 
killed  by  accident,  or  left  stranded  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  little  pools,  are  covered  up,  like  the  plants  in  a  botanist's 
diying-book,  in  a  stat«  of  complete  entireness.  Let  us  yet 
further  suppose  great  mud  banks  driven  by  occasional 
tempests  from  the  deeper  water  beyond,  and  so  heaped  up 
over  these  sedimentary  beds  as  to  be  exposed  during  even 
the  flood  of  neap  tides  to  the  desiccating  influences  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  sun,  until  the  surface  has  become  hard 
as  a  sun-bui-ned  brick,  and  has  chopped  mto  polygonal 
partings,  with  wide  rents  between.  And  finally,  let  us 
suppose  the  whole  in  tliis  state  laid  under  water  at  the 
return  of  stream  tides,  and  exposed  to  the  ordinaiy  sedi- 
mentary action.  Does  it  not  seem  probable  that  the 
alternating  beds  in  all  their  conditions  would  be  given  ns 
by  such  a  process?  In  the  stratum  represented  by  the 
mud  bank,  the  stone  wonld  be  of  what  I  have  termed  a 
felted,  not  a  fissile  character;  its  organic  remans  would 
exist  in  a  fragmentary  and  scattered  state,  —  for,  torn  up 
from  their  places  of  original  deposition,  and  rolled  onwards 
in  the  storm-impelled  mud,  they  could  not  iail  to  be  broken 
np  and  dispersed ;  and  further,  they  would  be  in  large  part 
those  of  bulky  deep-sea  fishes.  And  lastly,  the  sm-face  of 
these  beds  would  be  polygonally  cracked  and  flawed,  and 
the  wider  cracks  filled  up  by  the  substance  of  the  overlymg 
strata.  And  these  overlying  strata,  on  the  other  hand,  — 
the  result  of  a  period  of  quiet  deposition  in  shallow  water, 
— would  be  regularly  bedded,  and  their  ichthyic  remsuns, 
consisting  mainly  of  small  lil  toral  fishes,  would  be  preserved 
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in  a  state  of  comparative  entireness.  For,  hoivever,  sncli 
nnmerous  repetitions  of  alternately  felled  and  fissile  ripple- 
mai-ked  strata  as  we  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tliurso,  — 
repetitions  carried  on  for  hundreds  of  feet  in  vertical  extent, 
— ^we  require  yet  another  condition, — that  condition  of 
gradual  subsidence  in  the  general  crust  whieli  can  alone 
account  for  the  fact  so  often  pressed  upon  the  geologist  in 
esploring  the  Coal  Measures,  that  in  deposits  thousands  of 
feet  in  thickness,  each  stratum  in  succesision  had  been  laid 
down  in  a  shalloiv  sea.] 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  Old  Red  flag- 
stones which  lie  along  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Gram- 
piana,  and  are  represented  by  the  gray  stone  known  in 
commerce  as  the  Ai'broath  Pavement,  have  not,  so  far  as 
is  yet  known,  an  organism  in  common  with  the  Old  Red 
flagstones  of  the  north,  I  at  one  time  supposed  that  the 
rectilineal",  smooth-stemmed  fucoid,  already  described, 
occun-ed  in  both  series,  as  the  gray  stones  have  also  their 
smooth-stemmed,  rectilineal",  tape-like  organism ;  but  the 
points  of  resemblance  were  too  few  and  simple  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  identical,  and  I  have  dnee 
ascertained  that  they  were  entirely  djffei'ent  plants.  The 
fucoid  of  the  Caithness  flagstones  threw  ofl",  as  I  have 
shown,  in  the  altei-nate  order,  numerous  ribbon-like 
branches  or  fronds ;  whereas  the  ribbon-like  fronds  or 
branches  of  the  Foi-farshire  plant  rose  by  dozens  ftom  a 
common  root,  like  the  fronds  of  Zostera,  and  somewhat 
resembled  a  scourge  of  cords  fastened  to  a  handle.  Con- 
temporary with  this  organism  of  the  gray  flagstone  foi"ma- 
tion,  and  thickly  occupying  the  planes  on  which  it  rests, 
there  occur  fragments  of  twisted  stems,  some  of  them  fronx 
three  to  four  inches  in  diameter  {though  represented  by 
but  mere  films  of  carbonaceous  matter),  and  irregularly 
streaked,  or  rather  wrinkled,  longitudinally,  like  the  bark 
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term  them  puddock  [fio^]  B].ai 
they  occur,  thickly  covered  ov 
impressions,  did  certainly  remind,  i 
ined  them  some  fifteen  years  ago,  of  the  bottom  of  si 
stagnant  ditch  beside  some  decaying  hedge,  as  it  appeal's 
in  middle  spring,  when  paved  with  fragments  of  dead 
branches  and  withered  grass,  and  mottled  with  its  life- 
impregnated  patches  of  the  gelid  substance  regarding 
which  a  provincial  poet  tells  his  readers,  ui»  cla^ical 
Scotch,  that 

"  Piidilock-spnc  is  fii'  o'  e'en. 
An'  evecy  o'e  '3  a  pu-liead,"  * 

Higher  authorities  than  the  quarriers,— among  the  rest, 
the  late  Dr.  Mantell, — have  been  disposed  to  regard  these 
polygonal  markings  as  the  fossiUzed  spawn  of  ancient 
Batrachians ;  but  there  now  seems  to  be  evidence  enough 
from  which  to  conclude  that  they  are  the  remains,  not  of 
the  eggs  of  an  animal,  but  of  the  seed  of  a  plant.  Such 
was  the  view  taken  many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Fleming, — tho 
original  discoverer,  let  mo  add,  of  fosdls  both  in  thoso 
Upper  and  Middle  Old  Red  Sandstone  deposits  that  lio 
in   Scotland  to  the   south   of  the    Grampiaiis.      "  These 

■e  points],  ;iiiil  every 
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organisms,"  we  fine!  him  saj'ing,  in  a  paper  published  in 
"  Clieelt's  Edinburgh  Jomiial"  (1831),  "  occur  iu  tlie 
form  of  circular  flat  patches,  not  equalling  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  composed  of  numerous  smaller  contiguoiis 
pieces.  They  are  not  unlike  what  might  be  expected  to 
result  from  a  compri^sed  berry,  such  as  the  bramble  or 
the  rasp.  As,  however,  they  are  fo\md  adja^jent  to  the 
naiTOw  leavGS  of  gramineous  [looking]  vegetables,  and 
chiefly  in  clay  slate,  origmally  lacustrine  silt,  it  is  probable 
that  they  constituted  the  conglobate  panicles  of  extinct 
species  of  the  genus  Junicos  or  Sparzanium,"  From 
specimens  subsequently  found  by  Dr.  Fleming,  and  on 
ivliich  he  Int  erected  bis  'specie's  Parl-a  Jeeipims,  it  seema 

Fig  121 


evident  that  the  neailj  atcuUi  bodies  (wlui-h  m  all  the 
better  preserved  instances  circumscribe  the  small  poly- 
gonal ones)  were  set  in  receptacles  somewhat  resembling 
the  receptacle  or  calyx  of  the  strawberry  or  rasp.  Judg- 
ing from  one  of  the  specimens,  this  calyx  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  five  pieces,  which  united  in  a  central  stem, 
and  were  ti-aversed  by  broad  irregulai-ly  diverging  striss. 
And  the  spawn-like  patches  of  Carmyhe  appear  to  be 
simply  ill  preserved  specimens  of  this  fi'uit,  whatever  its 
true  character,  in  which  the  minute  circular  portions, 
divested  of  the   receptacle    and   stem,   had  been  thrown 
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into  iri'tiguLir  foi'ms  by  tlic  joint  agency  of  pressure  and 
decay.  The  great  abundance  of  these  orgaoisms, — for  so 
abundant  are  they,  that  visitors  to  the  Carmylie  quarries 
find  they  can  cany  away  with  them  as  many  specimens 
as  they  please, — may  be  regarded  as  of  itself  indicative 
of  a  vegetable  origin.*  It  is  not  in  the  least  strange, 
however,  that  they  shonld  have  been  taken  for  patches 
of  spawn.  The  lai^e-grained  spawn  of  fishes,  such  as  the 
lump-fish,  salmon,  or  sturgeon,  might  be  readily  enough 
mistaken,  in  even  the  recent  state,  for  the  detached 
spherical-seed  vessels  of  fmit,  such  as  the  bramble-berry, 
the  stone-bramble,  or  the  rasp.  "  Hajig  it ! "  I  once  heard 
a  countiyman  exclaim,  on  helping  himself  at  table  to  a 
spoonful  of  Caviare,  which  he  had  mistaken  for  a  sweet- 
meat, and  instantly,  according  to  Milton,  "  with  sputter- 
ing noise  rejected," — "  Hang  it  for  nasty  stuffl — I  took  it 
for  bramble  berry  jam," 

Along  with  these  curious  remsuns  Dr.  Fleming  found  an 
organism  which  in  form  somewhat  resembles  the  spike  of 
one  of  the  gi-asses,  save  that  the  better  preserved  bracts 
terminate  in  fan  or  kidney-shaped  leaflets,  with  a  simple 
venation  radiating  from  the  base.  It  is  probably  a  fem, 
more  minute  in  its  pinnules  than  even  our  smallest  speci- 
mens of  ti-ue  maidenhair.  Its  stipes,  however,  seems  pro- 
portionally stouter  than  that  of  any  of  the  smaller  fems 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  But  the  state  of  keeping  of 
the  specimen  is  not  good,  nor  do  I  know  that  another  has 
yet  been  found.  Further,  in  the  same  beds  Dr.  Fleming 
found  a  curious  nondescript  vegetable,  or  rather  part  of  a 
vegetable,  with  smooth  narrow  stems,  resembling  those  of 

*  Mf.  Page  figures,  In  liia  "AilTancedTaxt  Book  of  Geology  "(p- 127), 
a  few  circular  mnrklngs  fl'om  the  Fovfarshire  beds,  which  lie  Etill  I'cgarda 
as  spawn,  probsiiily  Uiat  of  n  Cruetncean,  and  which  certfllnly  differ  grently 
in  appeaiflneo  from  the  marftings  found  enclosed  In  the  appaeont  spathes, 
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tho  emootl    temm  I  n  ^        n  of  tl     Ca  tl    e  s  Jl  j^stones, 


iDwt  unlike  t  n  t  hat  its  let  ol  e  I  nearly 

1     'vllel  stilk   inisto   ose     th  ea  1  other  by 
cm    of  cro  s  b  in  hea  tb  t        te  them  in 
tie        lUe    s    no    hat    a  tl  e   at  le  of  the 
se  t       a       I  hi  e   he     i  tl  e   doctor 
3    t     b  t    Imo  r    not      1  etl  e      he    has 
J 1       1  tl  e  rem    L  on  r    o  1  tl  at  those  par- 
all  1    te  u.     nij  hive  1  o  n  b  t  tl  e  iiitertial 
hi   ea  ot  eo    e  larger  plant      1  ose      ore  eue- 
1  nt  po  t  ons  ha  e  d   a]  j  ea  e  1     and  cer- 
1      Ij       lule        1     n  tinces  of    a  astomosia 
are  rare  among  the  sterna  of  plants,  they  are 
common  enough  among  their  internal  jUres, 
SIS  all  who  have  examined   the  macerated 
debris  of  a  kitchen-garden  or  a  turnii>field 
must  have  had  occasion  to  remark.     We  sometimes,  how- 
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ever,  find  eases  of  anastomosis  among  the  stems  of  even  the 
higher  plants.  I  have  seen  oflener  tlian  onee,  in  neglected 
hawthorn  hedges,  the  branch  of  one  pknt  enterhig  into  the 
stem  of  another,  and  boooming  incorporated  with  its  snb- 
staiice;  and  we  are  told  by  Professor  Balfoui-,  that  this  kind 
of  chance  adhesion  is  often  seen  in  the  branches  of  the  ivy; 
and  that  not  unlVequently,  by  a  similar  process,  the  roots 
of  contiguons  trees  ai-e  united.  Nor  does  it  seem  improb- 
able, that  what  occasionally  tates  place  among  the  higher 
plants  of  the  present  time  may  have  been  common  among 
some  of  the  compai-atively  low  plants  of  SO  ancient  a  period 
as  that  of  the  Middle  Old  Red  Sandstone.  This  formation, 
of  the  gray  tilestones  has  furnished  one  vegetable  oi^imism 
apparently  higher  in  the  scale  than  those  just  described,  in 
a  well  marked  Lepidodeudron,  which  exhibits,  like  the 
Ai-ancaiian  of  the  Lower  Old  Red,  though  leas  distinctly, 
the  internal  structure.  It  was  found  about  sixteen  years 
ago  in  a  pavement  quaiTy  near  Clockbriggs,  —  the  last 
station  on  the  Aberdeen  and  Forfar  Railway  as  the  trav- 
eller approaches  the  town  of  Fortar  from  the  north.  I 
owe  my  specimen  of  this  ancient  Lepidodeudron  to  Mr. 
William  Miller,  banker,  Dundee,  an  accomplished  geolo- 
gist, who  has  takea  no  little  trouble  in  determining  its 
ti-ue  history.  He  has  ascertdned  that  it  occurred  deep  in 
the  rock,  seventy-one  feet  from  the  surfece ;  that  the  beds 
which  rested  over  it  were  composed,  in  tlie  descending  or- 
der first  of  a  conglomerate  thirty  feet  thick ;  secondly,  of 
a  "I  k  four  feet  thick ;  thirdly,  of  twenty-eight  feet  of 
tl  f  1  ly  substance  known  to  the  quariiers  as  caulm ; 
nd  f  u  hly,  of  more  than  nine  feet  of  gi-ay  pavement, 
m  ed  t  ly  under  which,  in  a  soft,  ar^la«eous  stratum, 
1  3  tl  nism.     It  was  about  four  feet  in  length,  b(i3ged 

out  at  the  lower  end  into  a  bulb-like  protuberance,  which 
may  have  been,  however,  merely  an  accidental  result  of  its 
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Btate  of  keeping;  and  threw  oiF,  at  an  acute  angle,  two 
branches  about  a  foot  from  tlie  top.  It  was  covered  with 
a  bark  of  brittle  coal,  which  is,  however,  wanting  in  all  the 
fragments  that  have  been  preserved ;  and  was  resolved  in- 
ternally into  a  brown  calcareona  substance  of  about  the 
hardness  of  ordinary  marble,  and  very  much  resembling 
that  into  which  the  petrifaetive  agencies  have  consolidated 
the  fossil  trees  of  Gvanton  and  Craigleith.  Fi-om  the  de- 
corticated condition  of  the  snrviviug  fragments,  and  the 
imperfect  preservation  of  the  interior  structure,  in  all  save 
the  central  portions  of  its  transverse  sections,  it  yields  no 
specific  mai'ks  by  which  to  dbtlnguish  it ;  but  enough  re- 
mans in  its  irregular  network  of  cells,  devoid  of  linear 
an'angement,  and  antravei'sed  by  medullary  rays,  to  demon- 
strate its  generic  standing  as  a  Lepidodendi'on. 

[It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  lower  place  in  the 
Old  Red  System  shoald  be  assigned  to  the  flagstones  of 
Caithness  and  Ross,  with  their  characteristic  Dipterus  and 
Coccoateus  beds,  or  to  the  gray  tilestones  of  Forfai-  and 
Eincardineshirea,  with  their  equally  characteristic  Cepha- 
laspis.  The  evidence  on  the  point  is  ceit^nly  not  so  con- 
clusive as  I  deemed  it  fiiteen  years  ago,  when  our  highest 
authority  on  the  subject  not  only  regarded  the  tilestone  of 
the  Silurian  regions  of  England  as  a  member  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  (an  aiTangement  which  I  am  atiU  disposed 
to  deem  the  true  one),  but  also  held  further,  that  there  had 
been  detected  in  this  formation  near  Downtown  Castle, 
Herefordshire,  broken  remains  of  Dipterus  macrol^idoUis, 
one  of  the  best  marked  ichthyolites  of  the  flagstones  of 
Caithness  and  Orkney.  A  great  and  unbroken  series  of 
f<Bdliferon3  rocks,  with  Dipterus  at  its  base,  Cephalaspis  in 
its  medial  spaces,  and  Holoptychius  at  its  top,  might  welt 
be  regarded  as  the  analogue  of  tho  Old  Bed  of  Scotland, 
with  the  Caithness  flagstones  ranged  at  its  bottom,  the 
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Ceplialaapis  beds  of  Forfai-shire  placed  in  its  middle,  and 
the  Holoptychiua  beds  of  Seot-Crag  and  Clashbinnle  on  its 
upper  horizon ;  but  since  that  time  the  tilestones  have  been 
ti'ausfeiTed  to  the  Upper  Silui-ian  division  of  locks,  and  the 
evidence  fiirniahed  by  tiieir  supposed  Diptems  has  not  been 
confirmed.  And  as  the  Old  Red  Sandstones  of  Scotland 
have  no  true  fossiliferous  base,  but  rest  on  pi-imary  rocks 
both  to  the  south  and  north  of  the  Grampians,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  in  some  degree  a  moot  point  whether  tlie 
lowest  fossUiferous  beds  to  the  north  be  older  or  newer 
than  those  to  the  south,  or,  what  is  quite  possible,  of  the 
same  age.  Provisionally,  however,  I  have  arranged  my 
paper  on  the  supposition  that  the  Coceostean  formation  of 
the  north  is  the  lowest  and  oldest  of  the  three ;  and  this 
fi-'om  the  following  considerations.  In  the  fii-st  place,  the 
Coccosteas  and  its  contemporaries  appear  in  the  north  at  a 
very  short  distance  above  the  base  of  the  system.  I  have 
disinterred  an  Osteolepia  from  a  fish  bed  near  Cromai'ty 
only  thirty-three  feet  over  the  great  conglonjgrate,  and  only 
a  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet  over  the  gi-anitic  gneisa 
beneath ;  whereas  the  Cephalaspis  beds  occur  high  above 
the  primaiy  base  of  the  system  in  the  south, —  at  some  dis- 
tance over  even  the  thick  conglomerate  of  Stonehaven  and 
Dunnottar;  and  under  this  conglomerate,  as  shown  in  the 
section  furnished  by  the  valley  of  the  North  Esk,  there  lies 
a  pale  red  sandstone  member  of  the  system,  estimated  by 
Colonel  Imi-ie  at  seven  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  conglomerate  itself  he  estimate  at  twelve  hun- 
dred feet.  Adopting  as  coiTect  Colonel  Imrie's  section, 
taken  along  the  banlis  of  the  North  Esk,  —  and  the  colo- 
nel was  unquestionably  a  truthful  observer,  —  the  Cepha- 
laspis beds  of  the  south  lie  nearly  two  thousand  (nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty)  feet  above  the  Azoic  slates  on  which 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Forfarshire  rests,  whereas  the 
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Coccosteus  and  Oateolepis  beds  of  the  north  he  only  one 
handred  and  tweoty-nine  feet  over  the  Azoic  gneiss  on 
which  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Cromarty  rests.  There 
is  thus  at  least  room  in  the  south  for  an  nnderlylng  fossil- 
iferous  formation  between  that  of  the  Cephalaspis  and  the 
base  of  the  system,  but  none  in  the  north  beneath  that  of 
the  Coccosteus  and  its  base.  In  the  north  we  find  the 
room  lying  above,  between  the  Coccostean  and  Holop- 
tychian  fonnationa,  and  represented  by  that  great  unfossil- 
iferous  deposit  of  pale  sandstone  to  which  the  hills  of  Hoy 
and  the  rocks  of  Duncansbay  Head  and  of  Tarbet  Kess 
belong.  Further,  in  the  second  place,  while  the  tipper  or 
Holoptychian  formation  is  found  direetly  overlying  that  of 
the  Coccosteus  in  only  one  locality,  —  Moray,  —  we  find  it 
directly  overlying  that  of  the  Cephalaspis  in  two  widely  sep- 
arated localities ; — in  the  vast  band  of  Old  Red  which  runs 
diagonally  across  the  island  from  sea  to  sea,  parallel  to  the 
Grampian  chain,  and  in  the  unmensely  developed  Red  Sand- 
stones of  England  and  Wales.  And  it  is  of  coui^e  more 
probable  that  the  two  corroborative  instance  should  repre- 
sent the  natural  succession  of  the  formations,  and  the  single 
instance  the  accidental  gap  in  the  scale  consequent  on  the 
missing  fonnation,  than  that,  vice  versa,  the  solitary  in- 
stance should  represent  the  natural  succession,  while  the 
two  mutually  corroborative  ones  should  represent,  in  locali- 
ties widely  apart,  the  mere  accident  of  the  gap.  But,  in  the 
third  place,  I  attach  more  weight  to  a  conclusion  fomided  on 
the  positive  character  of  the  groups  of  organic  remains 
by  which  the  thi-ee  great  fonnationa  of  the  Old  Red  Sys- 
tem are  characterized,  than  I  do  to  either  of  these  con- 
mderations.  The  organisms  of  the  Cephalaspian  deports 
difier  generieaUy,  and  in  their  whole  aspect,  from  both 
those  of  the  Coccostean  'and  Holoptychian  formations; 
whereas  the  organisms  of  the  Ooccostean  formations,  while 
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they  resemble  genorically  ainl  in  the  group  those  of  the 
Holoptychian  one,  mainly  diifer  from  them  spec^caUy. 
The  extreme  gene^-ic  difference  in  the  one  case  argnes 
evidently  a  gi'eat  difference  in  condition, — the  lesser  spe- 
cific difference  in  the  other,  a  great  difference  in  point 
of  time.  The  Cepbalaspian  formation  might,  as  a  fresh 
water  formation,  he  nearly  contemporary  with  either  of 
the  other  two,  or,  as  seems  more  prohable,  interposed 
between  them ;  while  they  themselves,  on  the  other  hand, 
generically  similar  and  decidedly  marine  in  their  eharafiter, 
must  have  been  so  widely  separated  in  time,  that  all  the 
species  of  the  lower  group  became  extinct  ere  those  of 
the  upper  one  had  been  ushered  into  being.  And  such 
are  some  of  the  considerations  that  still  lead  me,  notwith- 
standing the  fiiilure  of  previous  evidence,  to  hold,  at  least, 
provisionaUy,  that  our  Scottish  flagstones  to  the  north  of 
the  Grampians  occupy  a  lower  horizon  than  our  Scottish 
tilestonea  to  the  south.  It  must,  however,  be  stated,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  crustaceans  of  the  gray  tilestones 
of  Foriar  and  Kincardine  not  a  little  resemble  those  of 
the  Upper  Siluiian  and  red  tilestone  beds  of  England ; 
and  that,  judging  from  the  ichthyodornlites  found  in  both, 
their  fishes  mast  have  been  at  least  generically  allied. 
The  crustaceans  of  the  upper  Silurian  of  Lesmahagow, 
too,  seem  certainly  much  atin  to  those  of  the  Forfarshii'o 
tilestones.j 

Above  tliis  gray  tilestone  formation  Uea  the  Upper 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  with  its  peculiar  group  of  ichthyio 
organisma,  none  of  which  seem  specially  identical  with 
those  of  either  the  Caithness  or  the  Forfarshii'e  beds; 
For  it  is  an  interesting  drcumstance,  suggestive  surely 
of  the  vast  periods  which  must  have  elapsed  during  its 
deposition,  that  the  great  Old  Red  System  has,  as  I  have 
just  said,  its  three  distinct  platforms  of  organic  e 
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each  wholly  diiforcnt  from  the  others.  Geiierically  and  in 
the  group,  however,  the  Upper  flahes  much  more  closely 
resemble,  I  repeat,  the  fishes  of  the  Lower  or  Caithness 
and  Cromarty  platform,  than  they  do  those  of  the  Forfar- 
shire and  Kincardine  one.  The  vegetable  remsnna  of  the 
Tipper  formation  in  Scotland  are  both  rare  and  ill  pre- 
served, I  have  seen  what  I  deemed  fucoidal  mai'kiiigs 
dimly  impressed  on  the  planes  of  some  of  the  strata,  not 
in  the  carbonaceous  form  so  common  in  the  other  two 
formations,  but  as  mere  colored  films  of  a  deeper  red  than 
the  surrounding  matrix.  Further,  I  have  detected  in  the 
same  beds,  and  existing  in  the  same  state,  fragments  of  a 
striated  organism,  which  may  have  formed  part  of  either  a 
true  oalamite,  like  those  of  the  Coal  Measures,  or  of  some 
such  striated  but  jointless  vegetable  as  that  of  the  Lower 
Old  Red  of  Thurso  and  Lenviek.*     With  these  markings 

*  Since  these  sontences  were  written  I  have  seen  a  tleBcription  of  hoth  Mm 
plants  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  to  wliicli  Uiey  refer,  in  an  Interesting  sketcli  of 
the  geology  of  Koxburgsliiro  ty  the  Eev.  James  Duncan,  wliicli  forma  part 
of  a  recent  pnblleaOon  devoted  to  the  liistoryiand  antiqnitics  of  the  shii-o. 
"  In  the  red  qnarry  of  Douliolm  Hill  fliete  occurs,"  says  Mr.  Duncan,  "  a 
Etratnm  of  soft  yellowish  sandstone,  which  contains  impressions  of  an 
apparent  flicoid  in  oonsideiaMe  quantity.  One  or  several  linear  stems 
diverge  l^m  a  point,  and  throw  off  at  acute  angles,  as  they  grow  npwards, 
branches  or  leaves  veiy  similar  to  the  stem,  which  are  in  turn  snbdiviilod 
into  othera.  The  width  of  the  stalks  is  generally  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  the  length  often  a  foot.  The  color  Is  brown,  biackish-broira,  or 
gitiyish.  The  same  plant  also  occurs  in  the  whltestone  qaarry  [an  over- 
lying bed]  in  the  form  of  Carl>onftceou3  imprea^ons.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  a  fucoid.  The  general  mode  of  growth  greatly  resembles 
Uiat  of  certf^n  seaiveeds ;  and  in  some  specimens  we  have  seen  the 
branches  dilated  a  little  at  flie  extremities,  like  those  of  such  of  the  hying 
fud  as  expand  In  ordci'  to  afford  space  for  the  fructification.  It  is  deserving 
of  remarfc,  that  tlvo  plant  is  seldom  observed  lying  horizontally  on  the 
rock  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  stratification,  but  rising  up  through  the 
layers,  so  as  only  to  bo  seen  when  tlio  stone  is  broken  aci'oss ;  as  if  it  had 
beon  standing  erect,  or  kept  buoyant  in  water,  while  the  atony  matter  to 
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fei-ns  are  occasionally  found  ;  aiicl  to  one  of  these,  from  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  true  place  in  the  scale  of  a 
series  of  deposits  m  a  sister  country,  there  attaches  no  little 
interest.  I  owe  my  specimen  to  Mr.  John  Stewai-t  of 
Edinbttrgh,  who  Md  it  open  in  a  micaceons  red  sandstone 
in  the  quarry  of  Preatonhangh,  near  Dunse,  where  it  is 
associated  with  some  of  the  better  known  ichthyic  organ- 
isms  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  such  as  J'tericJithys 
major  and  Holoptychivs  Nbbilissimus.  Existing  as  but  a 
deep  red  film  in  the  took,  with  a  tolerably  well  defined 
outline,  but  ■without  trace  of  the  characteristic  venation  on 
which  the  fossil  botanist,  in  dealing  with  the  ferns,  founds 
bis  generic  distinctions,  I  could  only  determine  that  it  was 
either  a  Cycloptems  or  Neuropterua.  My  collection  was 
visited,  however,  by  the  late  lamented  Edward  Forbes,  only 

■which  it  owes  its  presorvatiou  was  deposiwd  arounij  it"  Mr.  Duncan, 
after  next  refeiTing  to  the  remmna  of  what  he  deems  a  lanl  plant,  derived 
from  the  eame  deposit,  and  which,  though  sadly  inutilalod,  presents  not 
a  little  of  the  appearance  of  the  naked  framework  of  a  ftond  of  Cycloptorus 
Hihernleus  divested  of  the  leaHets,  goes  on  to  deseiilw  the  apparent  cala^ 
mite  of  the  formation.  "  The  beat  proservod  vegetaiile  remain  yet  found 
in  Donholm  ILTl  quaiTy,"  he  says,  is  tlie  radical  portion  of  what  we  can- 
not hesitate  to  call  a  spodos  of  calomite.  The  tower  part  is  regularly  and 
heaniJfuUy  rounded,  bulging  and  prominent,  nearly  fbur  inches  in  diam- 
eter. About  an  Inch  fl'om  the  bottom  it  contracts  somewhat  suddenly  In 
two  separate  stages,  and  from  the  uppermost  sends  up  a  stem  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  nearly  of  the  same  lengtli,  ivhere  it  is  broken  across. 
At  (he  origin  of  this  stem  the  smali  longitudinal  ridges  are  distinctly 
marked;  and  the  whole  outline  of  the  flgnre,  though  converted  into  stone, 
is  as  woH  defined  as  it  could  hare  been  In  the  living-  plant."  Mr.  Dnncan 
ftccompanies  his  description  -with  a  figure  of  the  organism  described, 
which,  however,  rather  resembles  the  bulb  of  a  liliaceoos  plant  tlian  the 
root  of  a  calamito,  which  in  all  the  better  preserved  specimens  contracts, 
instead  of  expanding,  as  it  doscenas.  The  apparent  expansion,  however, 
in  the  Old  Eed  specimen  may  be  simply  a  restdt  of  compression  in  its 
upper  part ;  tlie  under  part  coi-talnly  mueli  resembles,  in  the  dome-like 
symmetry  of  its  outline,  the  radical  termination  of  a  solitary  CHlamilo. 
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a  tew  weeks  before  Ha  death ;  and  be  at  once  recognized  iii 
my  Berwicksliire  fern,  so  unequivocally  an  organism  of  tlie 
Upper    Old   Red,  the    Cydopte'rm  Sibei'nictts  of  thoM) 


largely  developed  beds  of  yellow  sandstone  'wliicli  form  so 
marked  a  featare  in  the  geology  of  the  south  of  Irelaod, 
and  whose  true  place,  whether  as  Upper  Old  Red  or  Lower 
Carhoniferous,  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  conti-oversy. 
I  had  been  previously  introduced  by  Pi'ofessor  Forbes,  in 
the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  Jermyn  Street,  Lon- 
don, to  an  intereBting  collection  of  plants  fi-om  these  yellow 
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beds,  and  had  an  opportunity  afforded  mo  of  exainirting  the 
only  iehthyic  organism  hitherto  found  associated  with 
them ;  and  was  etraok,  thongh  I  could  not  identify  its 
species,  with  its  peculiarly  Old  Red  aspect ;  hut  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Cyclopteras  is  of  course  more  conclusive  than 
that  of  the  fish ;  and  we  may,  I  tliink,  legitimately  con- 
dude,  that  in  Ireland,  as  in  our  own  country,  it  was  a. 
contemporaiy  of  the  great  Ptericbthys  (P.  major), — the 
hugest,  and  at  least  one  of  the  last,  of  his  race, — and  gave 
its  rich  green  to  the  hill  sides  of  what  is  stiE  the  Emerald 
Island  dm-ing  the  latter  ages  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
and  ere  the  Carboniferoas  period  had  yet  begun.  The 
Cyclopterus  JRbemicus,  as  shown  both  by  the  Preston- 
haugh  specimen  and  those  of  Ireland,  was  a  hipinnate  fem 
of  very  considerable  size, — probably  a  tree  fem.  Its 
pinnte,  opposite  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ftond,  are  alternate 
in  the  upper ;  while  its  leaflets,  which  are  of  a  sub-rbom- 
boidal  foi-m,  and  so  closely  ranged  as  to  impinge  on  each 
other,  ai-e  at  least  generally  alternate  in  their  arrangement 
throughout.  Among  living  plants  it  seems  most  nearly 
represented  by  a  South  American  si>ecie8, — DidymocUena 
pulch^fimci, — one  of  the  smaller  tree  ferns.  The  leaves 
of  this  graceful  species  are  hipinnate,  like  those  of  the  fossil; 
and  the  pinnte  (thickly  set  with  simple,  alternately  aiTanged 
leaflets)  are  opposite  in  the  lower  part  of  the  frond,  and 
alternate  in  the  upper.  Widely  as  they  ai'e  sepai'ated  in 
time,  the  recent  South  American  Didymocltena  and  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  Cycloptems,  that  pa^ed  into  extinction 
ere  the  times  of  the  Coal,  might  be  ranged  together,  so  far 
at  least  as  appeai-a  fi-om  their  forms,  as  Idndi'ed  species.  It 
were  very  desii'able  that  we  had  a  good  monograph  of  the 
Ii-ish  Old  Red  plants,  the  contemporaries  of  the  latter,  as 
tho  completest  and  best  preserved  representatives  of  the 
Middle  Palssozoic  flora  yet  foimd.     Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
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haa  figured  a  single  pinnje  of  this  Cyclopterus  in  his  recently 
puhlished  "  Silni-ia ; "  and  Sii'  Chai'les  Lyell,  both  that  and 
one  of  its  contemporary  Lepidodendra,  in  the  last  edition 
of  hia  "  Elements. "  These  interesting  fragments,  however, 
serve  but  to  excite  our  curiosity  for  more.  When  ur^g 
Professor  Edward  Forbes  on  the  subject,  ere  parting  from 
him  for,  alas  1  what  proved  to  be  the  last  time,  he  intimated 
an  intention  of  soon  taking  it  ap ;  but  I  fear  his  purposed 
monograph  represents  only  one  of  many  works,  important 
to  science,  which  hia  untimely  death  has  arrested  for  may- 
hap long  yeai's  to  come. 

In  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Upper  Old  Ued  formation 
iu  Scotland,  which  are  usually  of  a  pale  or  light  yellow 
color,  the  vegetable  remajna  again  become  strongly  oai-- 
bonaceous,  but  their  state  of  preservation  continues  bad, — 
too  bad  to  admit  of  the  determination  of  either  species  or 
genera;  and  not  until  we  rise  a  very  little  beyond  the 
system  do  we  find  the  remains  of  a  flora  either  rich  or  well 
preserved.  But  very  remarkable  ia  the  change  which  at 
this  stage  at  once  occurs.  We  pass  at  a  single  stride  from 
great  poverty  to  great  wealth.  The  suddenness  of  the 
change  seems  suited  to  remind  one  of  that  experienced  by 
the  voyager,  when, — after  traversing  for  many  days  some 
wide  expanse  of  ocean,  unvaried  save  by  its  banks  of 
floating  sea  weed,  or,  where  occasionally  and  at  wide 
intervals,  he  picks  up  some  leaf-beai-mg  bougli,  or  mai-ks 
some  fragment  of  drift  weed  go  floating  past, — he  enters 
at  length  the  sheltered  lagoon  of  some  coral  island,  and 
sees  all  around  the  deep  green  of  a  tropica!  vegetation 
descending  in  tangled  luxuriance  to  the  water's  edge, — 
tall,  erect  ferns,  and  creeping  lycopodiacese,  and  the  pan- 
danus,  with  its  serial  roots  and  its  screw-like  clusters  of 
naiTow  leaves,  and,  high  over  all,  tall  palms,  with  theu- 
huge    pinnate  fronds,    and    their    curiously    aggi'egated 
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groups  of  massive  fruit.  And  yet  tlie  more  meagre  v 
tation  of  the  earlier  time  is  not  without  its  special  inl 
The  land  plants  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  seem  to  com- 
pose, ail  over  the  world,  the  most  ancient  of  the  terrestrial 
floras.  It  was  held  only  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  Silurians 
of  the  United  States  had  their  plants  alhed  to  the  Lepido- 
dendron.  But  the  group  in  which  these  occur  has  since 
been  transferred  from  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  Old  Red 
System;  and  we  find  it  expressly  stated  by  Professor  H. 
D.  Rogers,  in  his  valuable  contribution  to  the  "  Physical 
Atlas"  (second  edition,  1869),  that  "  the  Cadent  [or  Lower 
Old  Red]  strata  are  the  oldest  Amerioau  formations  in 
which  remains  of  a  true  terrestrial  vegetation  have  yet 
been  discovered."  It  has  been  shown,  too,  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  that  the  supposed  Silurian  plants  of  Oporto  are 
in  reality  Carboniferous,  and  owe  their  apparent  position 
to  a  reverse  folding  of  the  strata.  I  have  already  refen-ed 
to  the  solitary  epore-e^es  of  the  Ludlow  Rocks;  and 
beneath  these  rocks,  says  Sir  Roderick  (1854),  "no  remains 
of  plants  have  been  discovered  which  are  recognizably  of 
teiTestrial  origin."  Scanty,  too,  as  the  teiTcstnal  flora  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  everywhere  ia,  we  find  it  exhibiting 
very  definitely  the  leading  Palseozoio  features.  Its  pre- 
vailing plants  are  the  fei'ns  and  their  apparent  alhes.  It 
has  in  our  own  countiy,  as  has  been  just  shown,  its  ferns, 
its  lepidodendra,  its  striated  plants  allied  to  the  calamites, 
and  its  decided  araucanite ;  in  America,  in  the  Cadent 
series,  it  had  its  "  plants  allied  to  ferns  and  lepidodendra ; " 
and  in  the  Devonian  basin  of  Sabero  in  Spdn,  its  charac- 
teristic organisms  are,  a  lepidodendron  (i.  Chemungensis), 
and  a  very  peculiar  fern  {^henopteris  laxua).*     But  while 

*  "  Tlioagh  the  coal  of  SaTjoro  is  apparently  included  in  Devonian 
rocks,"  Bays  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  "  M.  Caeiano  de  Prado  tliinka  that 
this  appearance  maybe  duo  10  invited  folds  of  tlie  Etrata."   On  the  other 
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in  its  main  features  it  resemblecl  the  sueceediiig  flora  of  the 
Cafboniferoua  period,  it  seems  in  all  ita  foi'ms  to  have  been 
specifically  distinct.  It  was  the  independent  flora  of  an 
earlier  creation  than  that  to  which  we  owe  the  coal.  For 
the  nieagi'enesa  of  the  paper  in  which  I  have  attempted  to 
describe  it  as  it  occurs  in  Scotland,  I  have  but  one  apology 
to  offer.  My  lecture  contains  but  little;  but  then,  such  is 
the  scantiness  of  the  mateiials  on  which  I  had  to  work, 
that  it  could  not  have  contained  mndi :  i^  according  to  tlie 
dramatist,  the  "amount  be  beggarly,"  it  ia  becaase  the 
"  boxes  ai'e  empty. "  Partly,  apparently,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  organisms  of  this  flora  were  ill  suited  for 
preservation  in  the  rocks,  and  partly  because,  judging  fi'om 
what  appears,  the  most  ancient  lands  of  the  globe  were 
widely  scattered  and  of  narrow  extent,  this  oldest  of  the 
floras  is  eveiywhere  the  moat  meagre. 

hanJ,  M.  Alcide  D'Orbigny  I'egards  It  as  clodi!c41r  Old  Red;  nnd  cerfainly 
its  Sphenoptcris  and  Lopidodcnilron  Ijtar  much  more  the  aspect  of  Devo- 
nian than  of  CarbonifBcous  plants. 
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In  the  notlc  flora  of  the  Coal  Measures  muoli  still  re- 
mains to  be  done  in.  Scotland.  Our  Lower  Carboniferoua 
rocks  are  of  immense  development ;  the  Limestones  of 
Burdiehouse,  with  their  numerous  terrestrial  plants,  occur 
many  hundred  feet  beneath  our  Mountain  Limestones ; 
and  onr  list  of  vegetable  species  peculiar  to  these  lower 
deposits  is  still  veiy  incomplete.  Even  in  those  higher 
Carhoniferous  rocks  with  which  the  many  coal  worhings  of 
the  country  have  rendered  us  comparatively  familiar,  there 
appeai-3  to  be  still  a  good  deal  of  the  new  and  the  unknown 
to  repay  the  labor  of  future  exploration.  It  was  only  last 
year  that  Mr.  Gom'lay*  of  this  city  (Glasgow)  added  to 
our  fossil  flora  a  new  Volkmannia  from  the  coal  field  of 
Cai-lulie ;  and  I  detected  very  recently  in  a  neighboring 
locality  (the  Airdrie  coal  field),  though  in  but  an  indifferent 
state  of  keeping,  what  seems  to  be  a  new  and  very  peculiar 
fern.     It  presents  at  first  sight  more  the  appearance  of  a 

*  Noiv,  alasf  no  more.  In  Mr.  Gourlay  the  energy  and  shi-ewd  bnsl- 
ncas  liaiiits  of  tie  aroomplished  mecchant  were  added  to  an  enlightened 
zeal  tbr  general  sdence,  and  no  Inconsiderable  knowledge  in  hotli  the 
geologic  and  hotanic  provinces.  The  marked  succosa,  in  aereral  respects, 
of  tlio  Wlliant  meelmR  of  the  British  Association  which  held  In  Glasgow 
ill  September,  1855,  vms  owing  in  no  small  moflsnro  to  the  iiidelStigablo 
>a  and  well  calcnliited  arrangements  of  Mr.  Gouriny, 
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i  frond  than  any  other  vegetable  organism  of 
the  Carboniferous  age  which  I  have  yet  seen.  From  a 
mid  stem  there  proceed  at  right  angles,  and  in  siternate 


orilei,  asLiii'q  of  scs'iile,  Hnceol  itt,  ituto  k  tfltt^,  nearly 
two  inches  in  leiigtli  by  abont  in  eij>htli  pait  of  m  inch  in 
breidth,  and  ibout  thiee  lines  apiit  Eath  la  tumished 
■witli  a  slendei  inidiib  ,  and,  what  seem?  i  singulii,  though 
not  entiiely  unique,  feature  in  i  fein,  their  edges  are 
densely  hiisnte,  and  biistle  with  thick,  shoit  han,  nearly  as 
stiff  as  piicltloi  The  venationia  not  di9tini.tly  pieserved; 
but  enough  remains  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  pecu- 
liar,—  apparently  radiating  outwards  from  a  series  of 
centres  ranged  along  the  midrib.  Nay,  the  apparent  hiui-s 
seem  to  be  but  prolongations  of  the  neiTes  carried  beyond 
the  edges  of  the  leaflets.  There  is  a  Stigmai-ia,  too,  on  the 
table,  very  ornate  in  its  sculpture,  of  which  I  have  now 
found  three  specimens  in  a  qnaiTy  of  the  Lower  Coal  Meaj?- 
ures  near    Portobello,  that    has   still  to  be  figiu-ed    and 
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described.      In    this    ricWy    ornamented    Stigmaria    the 
Tig  136  characteriiStie  aveolse  present  the  ordi- 

nary aspect.  Each,  howeyer,  forms  tlie 
centre  of  a  sculptured  star,  consisting 
of  from  eigliteen  to  twenty  rays,  or 
latlier  the  centre  of  a  sculptured,  flower 
of  the  comporfte  order,  resembling  a 
meadow  daisy  or  sea-aster.  The  mi- 
nute petals, —  if  we  are  to  accept  the 
latter  comparison, — are  of  an  iiTegu- 
larly  lenticular  form,  gener^ly  entire, 
but  in  some  instances  ranged  in  two,  or 
even  three,  concentric  lines  round  the 
depressed  centre  of  the  areolie ;  while 
the  interspaces  outside  are  occupied  by 
numeroas  fretted  markings,  resembling 
broken  fragments  of  petals,  which, 
though  le^  regularly  ranged  than  the 
others,  are  effective  in  imparting  a 
■iTK.M  vRit  lichly  ornate  aspect  to  the  whoie. 

Ever   since  the  appearance,  in  1846,   of  Mi'.  Binncy's 

paper  on  the  relations  of  stigmaiia  1  outs 

and  stems,  I  have  been  looking 

for  distinguishing  specific  maik^ 

among  the  foimer;    and,  failing 

for  a  time  to  find  any,  I  concluded 

that,  though   the   stems  of  the 

sigillarian   genus  were  variou<-ly 

sculptured,  their  roots  might  in  all 

the  species  have  been  the  same 

The  present  rich  specimen  doL'i 

seem,  however,  to  bear  the  specific 

stamp ;    and,  from    the    peculiar 

character  of  the  tei-mination  of  anotlior  specimen  on  the 


t. 
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table,  I  am  inclined  to  hold  that  the  stigmaria  may  have 
home  the  aijpcai-anoe  rather  of  underground  sterna  than  of 
proper  roots.  This  Bpecimen  suddenly  teiminatea,  at  a 
Fie  128  thickness  of  two  and  a  half  inches,  in 

a  rounded  point,  abrupt  as  tliat  of  one 
of  the  massier  cacti ;  and  eveiy  part 
of  the  blunt  sudden  termination  ia 
thickly  fretted  over  with  the  charac- 
teristic areolie.  The  slim  tubular 
rootlets  must  have  stuck  out  on  every 
side  from,  tho  obtuse  rounded  termi- 
nation of  thia  undergroimd  stem,  as 
we  see,  on  a  small  scale,  the  leaflets 
of  our  larger  chih  mosses  sticking  out 
!  from  what  are  comparatively  the 
fco  less  abrupt  ■  terminations  of 
their  creeping  stems  and  branches. 
In  at  least  certain  st^es  of  growth 
the  sub-a«rial  stems  of  Lepidodendron 
also  terminated  abruptly  (see  Fig.  24)  ;  and  the  only  termi- 
nal point  of  Ulodendron  I  ever  saw  was  nearly  as  obtuse  as 
that  of  Stigmaria. 

I  have  been  long  desirous  of  acquainting  myself  with  the 
ti-ue  character  of  this  latter  plant  (Ulodendron),  but 
hitherto  my  labors  have  not  been  very  successful.  A  speci- 
men of  Ulodendron  minus,  however,  now  on  tho  table, 
which  I  disinterred  several  years  ago  from  out  a  bed  of 
fcrruginoua  shale  in  the  "Water  of  Leith,  a  little  above 
tho  village  of  Colinton,  exhibits  several  peculiarities  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  have  not  yet  been  desciibed.  Though 
rather  lees  than  ten  inches  in  length  by  about  three  inches 
in  breadth,  it  exhibits  no  fewer  than  seven  of  those  round, 
beautifully  sculptured  scars,  ranged  rectilinearly  along  the 
trunk,  by  which  tliia  ancient  genus  is  so  remarkably  charac- 
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tei'ized.  It  is  covered  with  small,  sharply  rciioved,  obovate 
scales,  most  of  them  furnished  with  an  apparent  midiib, 
and  with  theic  edges  slightly  turned  up ;  from  which 
peculiarities,  and  their  groat  beauty,  they  seem,  suited  to 
remind  the  architect  of  that  style  of  sculpture  adopted  by 
PaUadio  from  his  master  Vitruyius,  when,  in  ornamenting 
the  Corinthian  and  composite  torus,  ho  fretted  it  into 
closely  imbricated  obovate  leaves.  These  scales  are  ranged 
inelegant  curves,  not  nnlike  those  ornamental  em-ves, — a 
feat  of  the  turningJathe,-— which  one  sees  roughening  the 
backs  of  ladies'  watches  of  French  manufacture.  My  fossil 
exhibited,  as  it  lay  in  the  rook,  what  I  never  saw  in  any 
Other  specimen, — a  true  branch  sticking  out  at  an  acute 
angle  from  the  stem,  and  fretted  with  scales  of  a  peculiar 
form,  which  in  one  little  comer  appear  also  on  the  main 
stem,  but  which  differ  so  conaderably  from  those  of  the 
obovate,  apparently  imbricated  type,  that,  if  found  on  a 
separate  specimen,  they  might  be  held  to  indicate  difference 
of  species.  It  has  been  shown  by  Messrs.  Lindley  and 
Hutton,  on  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  specimens  figured 
in  the  "  Fossil  Flora,"  that  the  line  of  circular  scai's  so 
remarkable  in  this  genus,  and  which  is  held  to  be  the 
impresMons  made  by  a  rectilinear  range  of  almost  sessile 
cones,  existed  in  duplicate  on  each  stem,  —  a  row  occun-ing 
on  two  of  the  sides  of  the  plant  directly  opposite  each 
other.  The  branch  in  my  specimen  struck  off  from  one  of 
the  intermediate  sides  at  right  angles  with  the  cones.  We 
already  know  that  these  were  ranged  in  one  plane ;  nor,  if 
the  branches  were  ranged  in  one  plane  also, — certainly  the 
disposition  of  branch  which  would  consort  best  with  such  a 
disposition  of  cone,— -would  the  arrangement  be  without 
example  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  it  even  now  exists, 
"  Our  host,"  says  the  lute  Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  his  brief 
description  of  the  island  of  Java,  "  carried  us  to  see  a 
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aingulai-  tree,  which  hacT  been  bi-ought  from  Maclagaacai', 
called  famiiiarty  the  TraveUei-^  s  Friend,  Urania  being,  I 
believe,  its  botanic  name.  We  found  it  to  differ  &om  most 
other  trees  in  having  all  its  branches  in  one  plane,  like  the 
sticks  of  a  fan  or  the  feathers  of  a  peacock's  tml."  I  may 
further  mention,  that  the  specimen  which  showed  me  the 
abrupt  cactus-like  terminations  of  Ulodendron  repeated  the 
evidence  of  Messrs.  Lindley  and  Hutton's  specimen  regard- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  cone  scars  on  opporfte  sides, 
and  showed  also  that  these  scars  ascended  to  within  little 
more  than  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  plant. 

As  there  are  cases  in  which  the  position  of  a  fossil  plant 
may  add,  from  its  bearing  on  geologic  histoiy,  a  threefold 
interest  to  the  fossil  itself,  regarded  simply  as  an  organism, 
I  may  be  pennitted  to  refer  to  a  circumstance  already  re- 
corded, that  there  was  a  well  marked  Bechera  detected 
about  two  yeai-s  ago  by  Dr.  Macbean  of  Edinburgh,  an 
accomplished  naturalist  and  careful  observer,  in  a  thin 
argillaceous  stratum,  interposed,  in  the  Queen's  Part, 
between  a  bed  of  columnar  basalt  and  a  bed  of  trap-tuffi  in 
the  side  of  the  eminence  occapied  atop  by  the  ruins  of  St. 
Anthony's  Chapel.  The  stratified  bed  in  which  it  occurs 
seems,  fi-om  its  textm-e  and  color,  to  be  composed  mainly 
of  trappean  materials,  but  deposited  and  arranged  in 
water  ;  and  abounds  in  carbonaceous  markings,  usually  in 
so  imperfect  a  state  of  keeping  that,  though  long  known  to 
some  of  the  Edinburgh  geolo^sts,  not  a  single  species,  or 
even  genus,  were  they  able  to  determine.  All  that  could 
be  said  was,  tliat  they  seemed  fucoidal,  and  might  of  course 
belong  to  any  age.  The  Eeehera,  however,  shows  that  the 
deposit  is  one  of  the  Lower  Coal  Measures.  There  was 
found  associated  with  it  a  tooth  of  a  Carboniferous  Holop- 
tychius,  whose  evidence  bore  out  the  same  conclusion ;  and 
both  fossils  derive  an  importance  fi-om  tlie  light  which  they 
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throw  on  tho  age  of  the  bed  of  tuif  which  underlies  the 
stratum  ui  which  they  occur.  At  least  this  trap-rock  must 
be  as  old  as  the  fossiliferoiis.  layer  which  rests  upon  it,  or 
rather,  as  shown  by  its  underlying  position,  a  little  older  : 
it  must  be  a  trap  of  the  earlier  Carboniferous  period.  Fur- 
ther, it  must  have  been,  not  injected  among  the  strata,  but 
poured  out  over  the  surface, — in  all  probability  covered  at 
the  time  by  water ;  and  there  must  have  formed  over  it, 
ere  another  ovei-flow  of  trap  took  pla<;e,  a  thin  sedimentary 
bed  charged  with  frs^ments  of  the  plants  of  the  pei-iod, 
and  yiatcd,  when  in  the  course  of  deposition,  by  some  of 
its  fishes. 

Even  among  the  vegetable  organisms  of  our  Coal  Meas- 
■ures,  ah'ea,dy  partially  described  and  figured,  much  remains 
to  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  restoration.  Portions  of 
Sphenopteris  bifida,  for  instance,  a  fern  of  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous  rocks  have  been  repeatedly  figured ;  but  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  on  the  table,  which  exhibits  what-  seems  to 
be  the  complete  frond  of  the  plant,  will  give,  I  doubt  not, 
fresh  ideas  respecting  the  general  framework,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  this  skeleton  feni,  to  even  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  figm'es ;  and  an  elaborate  restoration  of  its  con- 
temporary, Sphenopteris  qffinis  (see  frontispiece)  which  I 
completed  from  a  fine  series  of  specimens  in  my  collection, 
will  be  new,  as  a  whole,  to  those  most  familiar  with  this 
commonest  of  the  Em'diehouse  fossils.  From  comparisons 
instituted  between  minute  portions  of  this  Sphenopteris  and 
a  recent  fern,  it  has  been  held  considerably  to  resemble  a 
DavaUia  of  the  West  Indies ;  whereas  it  will  be  seen  fi-om 
the  entire  frond  that  it  was  chaJ'acterized  by  very  striking 
peculiarities,  exemplified,  say  some  of  our  higher  botanical 
authorities,  to  whom  I  have  submitted  my  restoration,  by 
no  feru  that  now  lives.  The  frond  of  DavaUia  GanaHen- 
eis,  though  unlike  in  its  venation,  greatly  resembles  in  gen- 
40 
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eral  oatline  one  of  tl  e  li    e   j  f  '■/>Ae  lopte  's  affirms; 

but  these  piDnse  forni  only  a  amill  j  i  t  of  tlie  entire  frond 


wisL< 


'/." 


^S*^. 


of  this  Spheiiopteria.  It  was  fiimished  with  a  stout  leafless 
ra^hia,  or  leafstalk,  exceedingly  aimilar  in  form  to  that  of 
our  common  brake  {Pteria  aquilina).  So  completely,  in- 
deed, did  it  exhibit  the  same  club-like,  slightly  bent  termi- 
nation, the  same  gradual  diminution  in  thickness,  and  the 
same  smooth  surface,  that  one  accustomed  to  see  this  part 
of  the  bracken  used  as  a  thatch  can  scarce  doubt  that 
the  stipes  of  Sphenopteris  would  have  served  the  purpose 
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equally  well ;  nay,  that  were  it  still  in  existence  to  be  so 
employed,  a  roof  thatched  with  it,  on  which  the  pinnte  and 
leaflets  were  concealed,  and  only  the  clnb-like  stems  ex- 
posed, I'ow  above  row,  in  the  style  of  the  fern-thatcher, 
could  not  be  distinguished,  so  far  as  foim  and  size  went, 
from  a  roof  thatched  with  brake.  High  above  the  club- 
like  termination  of  the  rachis  the  stem  divided  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which,  a  little  higher  up,  also  divided  into 
two;  these  in  turn,  in  at  least  the  larger  fronds,  also  bifm-- 
cated ;  and  tliis  law  of  bifurcation,  —  a  marked,  mayhap 
unique,  peculiarity  in  a  fera,  •—  regulated  all  the  larger 
divisions  of  the  frond,  though  its  smaller  pimias  and  leaf- 
lets were  alternate.  It  was  a  further  peculiarity  of  the 
plant  that,  unlike  the  brake,  it  threw  off,  ere  the  main 
divisions  of  its  rachis  took  place,  two  pinnaB  placed  in  the 
alternate  order,  and  of  comparatively  small  size.  The 
frond  of  Sphenopteris  bifida  was  of  a  more  simple  form 
than  that  of  its  larger  congener,  and  not  a  little  resembled 
a  living  fern  of  New  Zealand,  Ccenopteria  vwipara.  It 
was  tripinnate;  its  secondary  stems  were  placed  directly 
opposite  on  the  midrib,  but  its  tertiaiy  ones  in  the  alter- 
nate arrangement ;  and  its  leaflets  which  were  also  alter- 
nate, were  as  rectilinear  and  slim  as  mere  veins,  or  as  the 
thread-like  leaflets  of  asparagus.  Like  the  ii'onds  of  Cte- 
nopteris  when  not  in  seed,  it  must  have  presented  the 
appearance  of  the  mere  macerated  ii'amework  of  a  fern, 
I  need  scarce  remark  that,  independently  of  the  scientific 
interest  which  must  attach  to  restorations  of  these  early 
plants,  they  speak  powerfully  to  the  imagination,  and  sup- 
ply it  with  materials  from  which  to  constnict  the  vanished 
landscapes  of  the  Carboniferous  ages.  From  one  such  re- 
stored fei-n  as  the  two  now  submitted  to  the  Association, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  pass  in  fancy  to  the  dank  slopes  of 
the  ancient  land  of  the  lower  Coal  Measures,  when  they 
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■waved  as  thickly  with  gracefnl  Sphenopteres  as  our  exist- 
ing hill  sides  with  the  common  brake;  and  when  every 
breeze  that  rnstled  through  the  old  fortst'^  hent  in  mimic 
waves  their  slim  flexible  stems  and  light  and  gracefnl 
foliage. 

In  1844,  when  Professor  Mcol,  of  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  appended  to  hia  interesting  "  Guide  to  the  Ge- 
ology of  Scotland,"  a  liat  of  the  Seotti&h  fossila  known  at 
the  time,  he  enumerated  only  two  vegetable  species  of  the 
Scotch  Oolitic  system, — Egviaetum  columnare  and  I*i)i^ 
ifes  or  Peuc^  JEHggemisj  tbe  former  one  of  the  eai'ly 
discoveries  of  our  distinguished  Pi-esident,  Sir  Roderick 
Murehison ;  the  latter,  of  the  late  Mr.  "William  Nieol  of 
Edinburgh.  Chiefly  from  researches  in  the  Lias  of  Eathie, 
near  Cromarty,  and  in  the  Oolites  of  Sutherland  and  the 
Hebrides,  I  have  been  enabled  to  increase  the  list  from 
two  to  rather  more  than  fifty  species, — not  a  great  num- 
ber, certainly,  regai'ded  as  the  sole,  representative  of  a 
flora;  and  yet  it  may  be  deemed  comparatively  not  a  very 
small  one  by  such  as  may  remember,  that  in  1837,  when 
Dr.  Bnckland  published  the  second  edition  of  his  "  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,"  Adolphe  Brogniart  had  enumerated  only 
seventy  species  of  plants  as  occurring  in  all  the  Secondary 
formations  of  Europe,  from  the  Chalk  to  the  Tiias  inclu- 
sive. In  a  paper  such  as  the  present  I  can  of  com-se  do 
little  more  than  just  indicate  a  few  of  the  more  striking 
features  of  the  Scottish  flora  of  the  middle  Secondary 
ages.  Like  that  of  the  period  of  the  trne  Coal,  it  had 
ita  numerous  coniferous  ti-ees.  As  shown  by  the  fossil 
woods  of  Helmsdale  and  Eigg,  old  Oolitic  Scotland,  lite 
the  Scotland  of  three  centuries  ago,  mast  have  had  its 
mighty  forests  of  pine;*   and  in  one  respect  these  trees 

Is  now  Scotland  in  these 
li  fir  ate  of  scarce  more 
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Beeni  to  have  more  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  recent 
pine  forests  of  our  country  than  the  trees  of  the  coniferous 
forests  of  the  remote  Carboniferous  era.  For  while  we 
scarce  ever  find  a  cone  associated  with  the  coniferous 
woods  of  the  Coal  Measures,  —  Lindley  and  Hutton  never 
saw  but  one  from,  all  the  English  coal  fields,  and  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Bjyson  of  Edinbui-gh,  only  one  from  all  the  coal 
fields  of  Scotland,  —  tree-conea  of  at  least  four  different 
epecaes,  more  probably  of  five,  are  not  rare  in  our  Scottish 
deposits  of  the  Lias  and  Oolite.  It  seems  not  improbable 
that  in  the  Carboniferous  genei'a  Pinites,  Pitus,  and  Ana- 
bathra,  wliich  approach  but  remotely  to  aught  that  now 
exists,  the  place  of  the  ligneous  scaly  cone  may  have  been 
taken,  as  in  the  junipers  and  the  yews,  by  a  pei-ishable 
beiTy;  while  the  Pines  and  Aiaacarians  of  the  Oolite 
were,  like  their  congenei^  in  recent  times,  in  reality  conif- 
erous, that  is,  cone-bearing  trees.  It  is  another  character- 
istic of  these  Secondary  conifers,  that  while  the  woods  of 

frequent  occurrenco  ra  our  mosses  thc]i  the  tcunks  of  somewhat  resembling 
trees  among  the  shales  of  the  Lower  Oolito  of  Helmsdale.  On  examining 
in  that  neighborhood,  about  ton  years  since,  a  hnge  heap  of  materials 
wJiich  had  Been  collected,  along  the  sea  shore  for  burning  into  lime  in  a 
temporary  kiln,  I  fonnd  that  more  than  tliree  fourths  of  the ',? hole  eon- 
sieted  of  lingmenls  of  coniferous  wood  washed  out  of  the  Hbile  beds  by 
tbe  Burf,  and  the  remaindev  of  a  massive  laastrea.  And  orly  two  years 
ago,  after  many  kilnfule  had  been  gathered  and  burnt,  his  g-.Tice  the  Duke 
of  Ai'gyll  found  that  fossil  wood  coold  still  be  colieeted  by  taitloads  along 
the  shore  of  Helmsdale.  The  same  woods  also  oceur  at  Port  Gowcr,  Kin- 
tradwell,  Shandwick,  and  Eatliio.  In  the  Island  of  Eigg,  too,  tn  an  Oolite 
deposit,  locked  np  in  trap,  and  whose  stratigraphical  rehitioiis  cannot  in 
consequence  he  exacUy  traced,  groat  fragments  of  Finitea  Eiggensis  are 
so  abundEmt,  that,  armed  with  a  mattock,  I  have  dug  otit  of  the  rock.  In 
&  few  mlnntes,  speelmeus  enough  to  supply  a  dozen  of  museums.  In 
short,  judging  from  its  fossiliforouB  romains,  it  Goama  not  Improbable  that 
old  Oolitic  STOtland  was  as  densely  eovored  with  coniferons  trees  as  the 
Seolland  of  Roman  times,  wlion  the  great  Caledonian  forest  streldied 
northwards  ftom  the  wall  of  Antoninns  to  the  furthest  Thnle. 
40* 
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the  Palseozoio  peiioda  exhibit  often,  like  those  of  the  trop- 
ics, none  of  the  dense  conceDtiic  lines  of  annual  growth 
■which  mark  the  reign  of  winter,  these  annual  lines  are 
scarce  less  strongly  impressed  on  the  Oolitic  woods  than 
on  those  of  Norway  or  of  our  own  country  in  the  present 
day.  In  some  of  the  fossil  trees  these  yearly  rings  are  of 
great  breadth;  they  seem  to  have  spiimg  up  in  the  ricli 
soil  of  sheltered  hollows  and  plains,  and  to  have  increased 
in  diameter  ti-om  half  an  inch  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
yearly ;  while  in  other  trees  of  the  same  species  the  yearly 
zones  of  growth  are  singularly  narrow, — in  some  instances 
little  more  than  half  a  line  in  thickness.  Booted  on  some 
exposed  hill  side,  in  a  shallow  and  meagre  soil,  they  in- 
creased their  diameter  during  the  twelvemonth  little  more 
than  a  Une  in  the  severer  seasons,  and  little  more  than 
an  eighth  part  of  an  inch  even  when  the  seasons  were 
most  favorable.  Fui-ther,  whether  the  i-ings  be  large  or 
email,  we  ordinarily  find  them  occurring  in  the  same  speci- 
mens in  groups  of  larger  and  smaller.  In  one  of  my 
Helmsdale  specimens,  indicative  generally  of  rapid  growth, 
there  are  four  contiguous  annual  rings,  which  measure  in 
all  an  inch  and  two  twelfths  across,  while  the  four  con- 
tiguous i-ings  immediately  beside  them  measure  only  half 
an  inch,  "If,  at  the  present  day,"  says  a  distinguished 
fosffll  botanist,  "  a  warm  and  moist  summer  produces  a 
broader  annual  layer  than  a  cold  and  dry  one,  and  if  fos- 
sil plants  exhibit  such  appearances  as  we  refer  in  recent 
plants  to  a  diversity  of  summers,  then  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  amilar  diversity  formerly  previuled."  The 
same  reasoning  is  of  course  as  applicable  to  groups  of  an- 
nual layera  as  to  single  annual  layers ;  and  may  we  not  ven- 
ture to  infer  from  the  almost  invariable  occurrence  of  such 
groups  in  the  woods  of  this  ancient  system,  that  that  ill- 
nnderatood  law  of  the  weather  which  ^ves  us  in  irregu- 
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lar  succession  groups  of  colder  and  wai-mer  seasons,  and 
whose  operation,  as  Bacon  tells  us,  was  firat  remarked  in 
the  provinces  of  the  Nethei'lands,  was  as  certsuiily  in  ex- 
istence during  the  ages  of  the  Oolite  as  at  the  present 
time? 

Tmgs  which  exhibit  the  foliage  of  these  ancient  conifers 
seem  to  bo  less  rare  in  our  Scotch  deposits  than  in  those  of 

Fig.  IBO- 


En^lmdof  tie  ean  o  i"         Mj     ollection  contains  fossil 
spiig"  with  the  slim  3  ee  Ue  like  leaves  attached,  of  what 
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seem  to  be  from  six  to  seven  different  species ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  they  resemble  in  the  gi-oup  i-ather 
the  coniferse  of  the  southern  than  those  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  One  sprig  in  my  collection  seems  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  that  of  the  recent  AUinga  exceka; 
another,  from  tliat  of  the  recent  AUinga  Gunningluimi. 
Lindley  and  Button  figure  in  their  fossil  flora  a  minute 
branch  of  Daorydium  aupreaainum,  in  order  to  show  how 
nearly  the  twigs  of  a  large  tree,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
feet  high,  may  resemble  some  of  the  "  fossils  referable  to 
Lycopodiaceie."    More  than  one  of  the  Oolitic  twigs  in  my 


collection  ire  ot  i  le&cmljlujg  chaia«tei,  and  may  h»o 
belonged  either  to  conebeaimg  tieei  or  to  dubmo'ift^ 
Respecting,  howeiei,  the  ie\l  chaiactei  of  at  leibt  one  ot 
the  specimeni, —  a  minute  bianch  liom  the  Lias  ot  Eathie, 
with  the  leaflets  attached, — there  can  be  no  miitake  The 
thicker  part  of  the  stem  is  in  such  a  st\te  of  keeping,  that 
it  presents  to  the  miciosoopt,,  in  a  shced  pieparation,  the 
internal    structmo,  and    exhibits,  as  m  lecent  coniferous 
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twigs  of  a  yeai-'a  growth,  a  central  pitli,  a  single  ring  of 
reticulated  tissue  an-anged  in  lines  that  radiate  outwards, 
and  a  tliiu  layer  of  enveloping  bark.  Nothing,  then,  can 
be  move  certain  than  that  this  ancient  twig,  which  must  he 
accepted  as  representative  of  the  foliage  of  whole  foi-ests  of 
the  Secondary  ages  in  Scotland,  formed  part  of  a  conifer  of 
the  Lias ;  and  the  foliage  of  several  of  the  other  twi^,  its 
contemporaries,  though  I  have  fiiiled  to  demonstrate  their 
true  character  in  the  same  way,  bear  a  scarce  less  coniferous 
aspect.  The  cones  of  the  period,  from  the  circnmstance 
that  they  are  locked  up  in  a  hard  limestone  that  clings 
closely  ai-ound  their  scales,  and  from  the  further  cii-cum- 
stanee  that  the  semi-calcareous  lignite  mto  which  they  are 
resolved  is  softer  and  less  tenacious  than  the  enclosing 
matrix,  present,  when  laid  open,  not  their  outer  am-feces, 
but  mere  sections  of  their  interior ;  and  give,  in  conse- 
quence, save  in  their  genersd  proportions  and  outline,  but 
few  specific  marks  by  which  to  distinguish  them.  We  see, 
however,  in  some  cases  in  these  sections  what  would  be 
othei'wise  unseen, — the  flat  nalied  seeds  lying  embedded  ia 
their  hollow  receptacles  between  the  scales,  and  in  as  per- 
fect a  state  of  keeping  as  the  seeds  of  recent  pines  that  had 
ripened  only  a  twelvemonth  ago.  Had  not  the  vitality  of 
seeds  its  limits  in  time,  like  life  of  all  other  kinds,  one 
might  commit  these  perfect  fossil  germs  to  the  sod,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  the  old  extinct  forests  called,  thi-ough  theii- 
agency,  a  second  time  into  existence.  Of  three  apparent 
species  of  cones  which  occur  in  the  Eathie  Lias,  the  smallest 
seems  to  have  resembled  in  size  and  appearance  that  of  the 
Scotch  fir ;  the  lai-geat,  which  consisted  fl-om  bottom  to 
top,  as  seen  in  section,  of  fi-om  nine  to  ten  scales,  appeal's  to 
have  been  more  in  the  proportions  of  the  oblong  oval  cones 
of  the  spmco  family  ;  while  a  cone  of  intei-mediate  length, 
but  of  considerably  greater  breadth,  assumed  the  rounded 
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form  of  the  conea  of  the  cedar. 
I  hiie  found  in  the  sime  deposit 
what  Beams  to  be  the  sprig  of 
1  condei  with  tym  appai^ently 
embiio  cones  attached  to  it  in 
the  alteinite  oidei  These  are 
lithei  moie'ies^ile  thin  the  young 
c  ne?  of  the  lai  h  1  ut  the  aspect 
of  the  whole  la  thit  of  a  larch 
twig  m  eailv  summei  when  the 
miuute  anl  tendei  cones,  pos- 
se'fiod  of  all  the  beauty  of  flow- 
eis  hist  appear  along  its  adea. 
Among  comfei<!  of  the  Pine  and  Aiancaiian  type  we 
marl,  the  first  appeaiance  m  this  sytem  m  at  least  Scot- 
land of  the  gena%  Thit]a  One  ot  the  Helmsdale  plants 
oi  this  genua  cio  ely  ie'«emblei>  the  common  Aibor  Vitm 
{Thuja  ocu  I^itahs)  of  om  gaidens  and  shrubberies.  It 
e\hil  its  the  same  numerous  elim  thi  kclnsteied  branch- 
lets  covered  o\ei  by  the  same  miuute  sessile  scale-like 
leases,  and  so  entiiely  leminds  one  of  the  lecent  Thuja, 
that  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  of  it  as  the  member  of  a 
flora  so  ancient  aa  that  of  the  Oolite.  But  not  a  few  of 
the  Oolitic  plants  in  Scotland  bear  this  modern  aspect. 
The  gi'eat  development  of  its  Cycadacese,  —  an  order  un- 
known in  our  Coal  Measures,  —  also  forms  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  Oolitic  flora.  One  of  the  fii-st  known  genera 
of  this  curious  order, — the  genus  Pterophyllam, —  appeare 
in  the  Trias.  It  distinctively  marks  the  commencement  of 
the  Secondary  flora,  and  intimates  that  the  once  great  Pa- 
iieozoic  flora,  after  gradually  waning  thi-oughont  the  Per- 
mian ages,  and  becoming  extinct  at  their  close,  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  vegetation  aUogethei-  new.  At  least  one 
of  the  Helmsdale  forme  of  this  family  is  identical  with  a 
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Yorkshire  species  already  iiamod  and  figured, — Zamiapec- 
tinata:  a  well  mai'ked  Zamia  which  ocelli's  in  the  Lias  of 
Eathie  appeal's  to  be  new.  Its  pinnate  leaves  were  fur- 
nished with  a  strong  woody  midrib,  so  well  pvesei-ved  in 
the  rock,  that  it  yields  its  internal  structm-e  to  the  micro- 


Bcope  Tleill  ilik  j  x  r,  leaflets  weie  re ct  1  near, 
retaiiim^  their  f  Ul  bieidth  tmtil  tl  ey  united  to  the  stem 
at  right  ingles,  but  set  someTrhit  iwry,  anil  like  several 
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of  the  recent  Zamice,  they  were  striped  longitudinally  with 


coidlike  lines  (Fi^  135)  Eten  the  moile  of  decay  of 
thia  ZimiT,  as  shown  by  the  jbiupt  termmition  of  its  leaf- 
lets, exactly  resembled  that  of  ita  existing  congeners.  (Fig. 
134.)  The  withered  points  of  the  pinnte  of  recent  Zamise 
drop  off  aa  if  clipped  across  with  a  pair  of  scissors;  and  ia 
fossil  fronds  of  this  Zamia  of  the  Lias  we  find  exactly  the 
same  clipped-like  appearance.  (Fig.  135.)  Another  Scotch 
Zamia  (Fig.  136),  which  occurs  in  the  lower  Oolite  of 
Helmsdale,  resembles  the  Eathie  one  in  the  breadth  of  its 
leaflets,  but  they  are  not  wholly  so  rectilinear,  diminishing 
slightly  towai-da  their  base  of  attachment ;  they  are  ranged, 
too,  along  the  stem  or  midrib,  not  at  a  right  angle,  but  at 
an  acute  one ;  the  line  of  attachment  is  not  set  awiji  l>iit 
on  the  genera]  plane  of  the  leaf;  and  the  midi-ib  itself  ia 
condderahly  less  massive  and  round,  A  third  species  from 
the  same  locality  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  latter ; 
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but  the  leailels  are  nai'i'oiver  at  tiio  base,  autl,  as  the  print 

Fig,  ISj. 


indicatea  (Fig.  136),  so  differently  attached  "to  the  stem,  that 


from  tho  pressure  in  the  rouk  most  of  tliein  have  become 
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detached;  while  yet  a  fourth  spcdos  (Fig.  13Y),  very  cloaely 
resembles  a  Zamia  of  the  Scarborough  Oolite,  —  Z.  lanceo- 
lata.     The  leaflets,  however,  contract  much  more  suddenly 


from  their  greatest  breadth  than  those  of  Icmceolata,  into 
a  pseudo-footstalk;  and  the  contraction  takes  place  not 
almost  equally  on  both  sides,  as  in  that  spedes,  but  almost 
exelndvely  on  the  upper  side.  And  so,  provisionally  at 
least,  this  Helmsdale  Zamia  may  be  regarded  as  specifically 


With  the  leaves  of  the  Eathie  Zai 


!  find, 


L  this 
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northern  outlier  of  tlic  Lias,  coiio'i  of  a  peculiar  fnrm, 
which,  like  the  leaves  tliem'selve?,  are  htill  unfigured  and 
undesoiiLed,  and  some  of  wliich  could  scai'ce  have  be- 


longed  to  any  coniferous  tree.  In  one  of  these  (Fig.  138), 
the  ligneous  bracts  or  scales,  narrow  and  long,  and  grad- 
ually tapering  till  they  assume  nearly  the  awl-shaped  form, 
cluster  out  thick  from  the  base  and  middle  portions  of  the 
cone,  and,  like  the  involucral  appendages  of  the  hazel-nut, 
or  the  sepals  of  the  yet  unfolded  rose-bud,  sweep  gi-acefiilly 
upwards  to  the  top,  where  they  present  at  then-  mai-gins 
minute  dentieulations.  In  another  species  the  bracts  are 
broader,  thinner,  and  more  leaf-like :  they  rise,  too,  more 
from  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  less  from  its  middle  por- 
tions ;  so  that  the  whole  must  have  resembled  an  enormous 
bud,  with  strong  woody  scales,  same  of  which  extended 
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from  "base  to  apex.  The  first  describecT  of  these  two  spe- 
ciea  seems  to  have  been  more  deoidedly  a  corie  than  the 
other;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  both  connecting 


linlcs  between  such  leathern  seed-bearing  flowers  as  we  find 
developed  in  Cycas  revoluta,  and  such  seed-beai'ing  cones 
as  we  find  exemplified  in  Zamia  pungens.  The  bud-like 
cone,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  that  of  a  Cyca- 
daceoas  plant,  as  it  occupied  evidently  not  a  terminal  posi- 
tion on  the  plant  that  bore  it,  like  the  cones  of  Zamia  or 
the  flowera  of  Cycas,  but  a  lateral  one,  like  the  lateral 
5  of  some  of  the  Cactus  tribe.  Another  class  of 
e  forms,  of  occasiona]  occurrence  in  the  Helmsdale 
beds,  seems  intermediate  between  the  Cycadaceje  and  the 
feiTis ;  at  least,  so  near  is  the  approach  to  the  ordinary 
fern  outline,  wMle  retaining  the  stiff  ligneous  character  of 
Zamia,  that  it  is  scarce  less  difficult  to  determine  to  which 
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of  thi,  tv,3  oidcis  nt  plants  lUcli  oi^iiibins  bokiioeLl,  thin 

to  decide  whethei   some  ot   the  slim  giaceful  spiig^  ot 

foluge  that  occui,  in  the  Tocts  teside  them  bdongcd  to 

the  conifeis  or  the  club  mosses 

And    I    am    mfoimed    by    f^n 

ChailciS  Lvell,  that  (la  some  ot 

tlie  existing  conitei  s  bear  a  foh 

ige  scaice  distingui'shable  fiom 

that  of  Lyco[M)ditoe£e),  50  •>  le- 

centl>  discoveied  Zamia  is  fiii 

niched  with  fionda  thit  seiice 

diilei  from  those  of  a  fei  n    Even 

Zanna  pectmata  may,  is  Stem 

bevg  remarks,  have  been  a  fern. 

Lindley   and    Hatton    place    it 

merely  provisionally  among  tte 

Cycadacese,   in   deference   to  the    judgment    of  Adolphe 

Bi-ogniart,  and  point  out  its  resemblance  to  I'olypodium 

pectinatum;  and  a  email  Helmsdale  frond  ivhich  I  have 

placed  beside  it  bears  the  impress  of  a  charaeter  scai-ce  less 

equivocal.     The  flora  of  the  Oolite  was  peculiarly  a  flora 

of  intermediate  foi-ms. 

"We  recognize  another  charactei-istic  of  our  Oolitic  flora 
in  its  simple-leaved  fronds,  in  somo  of  the  species  not  a 
little  resemblmg  those  of  the  recent  Scolopendrium,  or 
Hart's-Tongue  fern,  —  a.  form  regarded  by  Adolphe  Brog- 
niai't  as  peeuliai'Iy  characteristic  of  his  third  period  of 
vegetation.  These  simple  feras  ai-o,  in  the  Helmsdale  de- 
posits, of  three  distinct  types.  There  is  first  a  lanceolate 
leaf,  from  two  ajid  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length,  of 
not  unfrequent  occurrence,  which  may  have  formed,  how- 
ever, only  one  of  the  four  leaflets,  united  by  their  pseudo- 
footstalks,  which  compose  the  fiond  of  Glossoptei-is, — a 
distinctive  Oolitic  genus.    There  if!  ne>:t  a  simple  ovate  lan- 
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ceolate  leaf,  from  four  to  five  and  a  ]ialf  inches  in  length, 
■which  in  form  and  venation,  and  all  save  its  thrice  greater 


size,  not  a  littlo  resembles  the  leaflets  of  a  Coal  Measure 
neuropteiis,  —  JV,  acuminata.  And,  in  the  thii'd  place, 
there  are  the  simple  leaves  that  in  general  outline  resem- 
ble, as  I  liave  said,  the  fronds  of  the  recent  Hart's-Tongiie 
fern  {Scolf^endrium  vulgare),  except  that  their  base  is  lan- 
ceolate, not  cordate.    Of  these  last  there  are  two  kinds  in 
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tlie  beds,  rcpi  csent  itn  e  of  tw  o  fo^  ci  il  sj  i.  <,n  s,  oi  \s  theii' 
differeDce  iu  geneiil  a=«pcct  iiid  detail  is^oij  great,  may- 
Iiap  two  seveial  geoeii  The  emiller  of  the  t\vo  has  a 
Blender  midrib,  depressed  on  iti  upper  Rido  and  flaol  ed  on 
eacb  side  by  a  low  of  minute,  slightly  elonsjated  piotuber- 
ances,  but  elei  ated  c  d  the  under  side  an  I  flanked  by  rows 
of  small  but  ivtil  mtrked  giooie**,  thit  cuive  ootwnids  to 
the  edges  of  tbt  leat  The  liij^ei  leeemble  ^  Tiemopteris 
of  the  English  and  Continent  \1  Oobtes,  save  thit  its  midrib 
is  more  massive,  its  venation  less  at  light  angles  with  the 
stem,  its  base  more  elongated,  and  its  size  much  gieater. 
Some  of  the  Helmsdale  speumena  aie  ot  gigantic  piopor- 
tions.  From,  however,  a  dcsciiption  andfis;uie  ot  n  plant 
of  evidently  the  <iame  genus  —  ^  T'enioptciis  ot  the  Vir- 
ginian Oolite,  gi^ea  by  Piotessoi  W  B  Ecgeis  of  the 
United  States,  —  I  find  that  some  of  the  Ameiican  fionds 
are  larger  still.  My  largest  leaf  from  Helmsdale  nmst 
have  been  nearly  five  inches  in  breadtb;  and  if  its  pro- 
portions were  those  of  some  of  the  smaller  ones  of  appa- 
rently the  same  species  from  the  same  locality,  it  must  have 
measured  about  thirty  inches  in  length.  But  fragments  of 
Amei-ican  leaves  have  been  found  more  than  sis  inches  in 
breadth,  and  whose  length  cannot  have  fiillen  short  of  forty 
inches.  The  TsBniopteiis,  as  its  name  beai-s,  is  regarded  as 
a  fern.  From,  however,  the  leathera-like  thickness  of  some 
of  the  Sutherland  specunena, — from  the  great  massiveness 
of  their  midrib,  —  from  the  rectilinear  simplicity  of  their 
fibres,  —  and,  with  J,  fi-om,  in  some  instances,  theii-  great 
size,  —  I  am  much  disposed  to  believe  that  in  our  Scotch, 
mayhap  aluo  m  the  American  species,  it  may  have  been  the 
frond  of  some  simple-leaved  Cycas  or  Zamia.  But  the 
point  IS  one  which  it  must  be  left  for  the  futm-e  satisfao- 
toriiy  to  settle ;  though  provisionally  I  may  be  permitted 
to  regard  these  leaves  as  belon^g  to  some  Cycadaceoua 
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plant,  whosu  fi-oiicls,  in  tlieh-  Tcnation  and  form,  i-csomb!ed 
the  simple  frgnds  of  Scolopendriiim,  just  aa  the  leaves  of 


some  of  its  c 


3  resembled  the  fronds  of  the  pinnate 


1  have  already  referred  to  the  close  resemblance  which 
certain  Cycadaceona  genera  bear  to  certain  of  the  fern 
.ifemily.  In  at  least  two  sijecies  of  Pterophyllum,  —  P. 
compium  and  _P.  minus, — the  divisions  of  the  leaflets 
seem  little  else  than  accidental  rents  in  a  simple  frond  j  in 
P.  Nelsoni  they  ai-e  apparently  nothing  more ;  and  similai- 
diviMona,  evidently,  however,  the  effect  of  accident,  and 
Jess  ronnded  at  theiv  estremiiJes  than  in  at  least  P.  comp- 
turn,  we  find  exhibited  by  some  of  the  Helmsdale  speci- 
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mens  of  Tjciiiopteris      (Sec  Fig,  142,  p,  488.)     But  what- 
ever the  nature  of  these  siinple  fi-onds,  tlicy  seem  to  impai't 


mncTi  of  its  peculiar  chiiactei,  ill  thewoild  over,  to  the 
llora  of  the  Oolitic  ages 

The  compound  fems  of  tlie  foi-matioii.  ai-e  numerons, 
and  at  least  proportioniUj  a  considci  Vble  part  of  them 
seem  identical  in  speci€«  with  those  of  the  Oolite  of  Eng- 
land. (See  Fig.  143.)  Among  these  there  occur  Pecopte- 
ris  Wkiibiensis,  Pecopierts  obtusifolia,  Pecopterie  insig- 
nis, — all  well  marked  English  fipeciea ;  with  several  others. 
It  has,  besides,  its  appai'ent  feras.  that  seem  to  be  new — 
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(Fig.  144) — that  are  at  least  not  iigured  in  any  of  thefoasil 
floi-as  to  which  I  have  access,  —  (Fig- 145),  —  such  as  a  well 
defined  Pachypteiis,  with  leaflets  broader  and  roundev  than 


the  typical  P.  lanceolata,  and  a  ranch  stouter  midrib ;  a 
minnte  Sphenopteris  too,  and  what  seems  to  be  a  Phle- 
bopteris,  somewhat  resembling  P.  proptnqua,  hot  greatly 
more  massive  in  its  general  proportions.  The  eqwisetacea 
we  find  represented  in  the  Brora  deposits  by  .^uisetmn 
coktmnare,  —  a  plant  the  broten  remains  of  which  occur  in 
gi'eat  abundance,  and  which,  as  was  remarked  by  our  Pres- 
ident many  years  ago,  in  his  paper  on  the  Sutherlamdshire 
Oolite,  must  have  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  bed  of  lignite  known  as  the  Brora  Coal.  We  find 
associated  with  it  what  seems  to  be  the  last  of  the  Cala- 
mites, — Catamites  arenacms,  —  a  name,  however,  whidi 
seems  to  have  been  bestowed  both  on  this  Oolitic  plant 
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and  a  resembling  Carboniferous  species.  The  deposit  has 
also  its  Lyeopodites,  tlioiigh,  fi-om  their  resemblance  in 
foliage  to  the  conifers,  there  exists  that  difficiilty  in  draw- 


THLEBOPTEmg. 

iiig  tlie  line  between  them  to  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted. One  of  these,  however,  so  exactly  resembles  a 
lycopodite  of  both  the  Virginian  and  Yorkshire  Oolite,  — '■ 
i,  iindfoUuR,  —  that  I  cannot  avoid  regarding  it  as  specifi- 
cally identical ;  and  it  seema  more  than  donbtfiil  whether 
the  stem  wliich  I  have  placed  among  the  conifers  is  not  a 
lycopodite  also.  It  exhibits  not  only  the  genei'al  outline 
of  the  trne  clnb  moBS,  but,  like  the  fossil  club  mosses  too, 
it  wants  that  degree  of  ligniferous  body  in  the  rodt  which 
the  coniferous  fossils  almost  always  possess.  Tet  another 
of  the  organisms  of  the  depoMt  seems  to  have  been  either 
s  lycopodite  or  a  fern.    Its  leaflets  are  exceedingly  minute, 
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ind  aet  altPimtely  on  i  stem  slentler  as  a  hair,  —  circum- 
stances m  whioh  it  iLsembles  some  of  the  tiny  lyoopodites 
Fig  ii7  of  the  tiopics,  such  as  Lijcopodium  apo- 

dium  I  must  mention,  however,  that 
the  higer  plant  of  the  same  beds  which 
I  hiiG  placed  beside  it,  and  which  resem- 
bles It  10  closely  that  my  engraver  finds 
it  diihciilt  to  indicate  any  other  dififereiice 
betw  een  them  than  tliat  of  size,  appears 
to  be  a  true  fein,  not  a  lycopodinm.  To 
jot  aaother  vegetable  organism  of  the 
bysteii),  —  an  organism  wbieli  must  be 
ic^aidcd,  if  I  do  not  mistake  its  chai'ac- 
tLi,  as  it  once  very  interesting  and  ex- 
tiaoidimiy,  occiniing  as  it  does  so  low  in  the  scale,  and 
beaimg  an  antijuity  so  high,  —  I  shall  advert,  after  a  pre- 
liminaiy  lemiik  on  a  general  chai'actei-istic  of  the  flora  to 
which  it  belongs,  but  to  which  it  seems  to  furnish  a  striking 
exception 

Fiom  the  dl'^^ppe'U■aIlce  of  many  of  those  anomalous 
types  of  the  C  oil  Measures  which  so  pazzle  the  botanist, 
and  the  extensive  introduction  of  types  that  still  exist,  we 
can  better  conceive  of  the  general  features  and  relations  of 
the  flora  of  the  Oolite  than  of  those  of  the  earlier  floras. 
And  yet  the  general  result  at  wliich  we  arrive  may  be 
found  not  without  its  bearing  on  the  older  vegetations 
also.  Throughout  almost  aU  the  fiimilies  of  this  Oolitic 
flora,  there  seems  to  have  run  a  curious  bond  of  relation- 
ship, which,  like  those  ties  which  bound  together  some  of 
the  old  clans  of  our  country,  united  them,  high  and  low, 
into  one  gi-eat  sept,  and  conferred  upon  them  a  ceitaia 
wonderful  unity  of  character  and  appearance.  Let  us  as- 
sume the  ferns  as  oar  central  group.  Thougli  less  abun- 
dant than  in  the  earlier  creation  of  the  Carboniferous 
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B^tem,  they  seem  to  have  occupied,  judging  from  their 
remains,  veiy  considerable  space  in  the  Oolitic  vegetation ; 
and  with  the  ferns  there  were  associated  in  great  abun- 
dance the  two  prevailing  femilies  of  the  Pterides, — Eqni- 
aeta  and  Lycopodia, — plants  which,  in  most  of  our  modem 
treatises  on  the  ferns  pi'oper,  talce  their  place  as  the  fern 
allies.  (See  Fig.  148.)  Let  ns  place  these  along  two  of  the 
sides  of  a  pentagon, — the  Lycopodia  on  the  right  side  of 


Fig.  Ii8, 


the  ferns,  the  Eqmseta  on  the  left ;  further,  let  us  occupy 
the  two  remaining  sides  of  the. figure  by  the  Conifers  and 
the  Cycadacese, — placing  the  Coniferie  on  the  side  next 
the  Lyeopodia,  and  the  Oycadaceffl,  as  the  last  added  key- 
stone of  the  erection,  between  these  and  the  Eqniseta. 
And  now,  let  us  consider  how  very  cm'ious  the  links  are 
which  give  a  wondei'ful  unity  to  the  whole.  We  still  find 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  foliage  of 
some  of  even  the  existing  club  mosses  and  the  conifers; 
and  the  ancient  Lepidodendra  ai'e  veiy  generally  recog- 
nized as  of  a  type  intermediate  between  the  two.  Similar 
intermediate  types,  exemplified  by  extinct  families,  united 
the  conifers  and  the  ferns.  The  analogy  of  Sircknma 
with  the  Thinnfeldia,  says  Dr.  Braun,  is  very  remarkable, 
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notwithstsmding  that  tlic  former  is  a  feni,  and  that  the  lat, 
ter  is  ranked  amon^  (.oniteia  The  points  ot  lescmblance 
borne  by  the  conifers  to  the  huge  Equiseta  of  the  Oolitic 
pei-iod  seem  to  hi^e  betn  equally  stiiLmg  The  pores 
which  traverse  longitudinally  the  ehinnelled  grooves  by 
Tvliich  the  stems  of  oui  recent  EqtusetT  lie  so  dtlicittuly 
fluted,  are  •*iiil  ccnsidcnl  h  moic  to  usemble  the  discs  of 


(Helmsdale.) 


pines  and  arancai-iane  than  ordinary  stomata.  Mr.  Franeis 
does  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  his  work  on  British  Ferns,  tliat 
the  relation  of  this  special  femily  to  the  Conifei-ffl  is  so 
strong,  both  in  external  and  internal  etruetiive,  that  it  is 
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hot  without  some  hesitation  he  places  them  among  the  fern 
allies;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  "by  Mr.  Dawes,  in  his 
reseai'chee  regarding  the  calamite,  that  in  its  internal  struc- 
ture this  apparent  representative  of  Equiseta  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world  united  "  a  network  of  qnadrangalar  tis- 
sue similar  to  that  of  Coniieite  to  other  quadrangular  cells 
arranged  in  perpendicular  series,"  like  the  cells  of  lilants 
of  a  hiunbler  order.  The  relations  of  the  Fir.  ieo. 
Cycadacean  order  to  ferns  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  Conifei-m  on  the  other,  are  equally 
■well  marked.  As  in  the  ferns,  the  venation 
of  its  fronds  is  eii'cinate,  or  sci-oll-hke, — they 
have  in  several  respects  a  resembling  stracture, 
— in  at  least  one  rec«nt  species  they  have  a 
neai'ly  identical  form ;  and  fronds  of  this  fem- 
like  type  seem  to  have  been  comparatively 
common  during  the  times  of  the  Oolite.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  CyoadaceEe  manifest  close 
relations  to  the  conifei-s.  Both  have  their 
seeds  originally  naked ;  both  are  cone-bearing ; 
both  possess  discs  on  the  sides  of  their  cellules;  , 
and  in  both,  in  the  transverae  section,  these 
cellules  are  suhhexagonal,  and  i-adiate  from  a 
centre.  Such  were  the  very  curious  relations 
that  united  into  one  gi-eat  sept  the  prevMhng 
members  of  the  Oolitic  flora ;  and  similar  bonds 
of  connection  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  floras 
of  the  still  earlier  ages.  {immsdaie.) 

In  the  Oolite  of  Scotland  I  have,  however,  at  length 
found  trace  of  a  vegetable  organism  that  seema  to  have 
lain,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  outside  the  pentagon,  and 
was  not  a  member  of  any  of  the  gi-eat  families  ■which  it 
comprised.  (See  Fig.  151.)  I  succeeded  about  four  yeai-s 
ago  in  disinten-ing  from  the  limestone  of  Helmsdale  what 
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appears  to  "bo  a  true  dicotyledonous  leaf,  with  the  fi-ag- 
ment  of  another  leatj  "which.  I  at  first  supposed  might  have 
Irelonged  to  a  plant  of  the  same  great  class,  but  which  I 
now  find  might  have  been  a  portion  of  a  ferp.  When 
Phlebopteris  JPhiUipsU  was  fii^  detected  in  the  Oolite  of 
Yorkshire,  Lindlcy  and  Hutton,  regarding  it  as  dicotyledo- 
noaa,  ori^nated  their  term  Dictyophillum  as  a  general  one 
for  all  such  leaves.  But  it  has  «nce  been  assigned  to  a 
greatly  lower  order, — the  ferns  j  and  Su-  Charles  Lyell  has 


Pig   151 


kindly  shown  ii  th^t  in  \ot  c  ictn  of  the  j  resent  day 
exhibits  exaUly  buch  a  rttiijulated  stjle  ol  \enatiou  as  my 
Helmsdale  fragment.  (See  Fig.  152,  p.  49?.)  The  otber 
leaf,  however,  though  also  fragmentary,  and  but  indiffer- 
ently presei-ved,  seems  to  be  decidedly  marked  by  the 
dicotyledonons  character ;  and  so  I  continue  to  regard  it, 
provisionally  at  least,  as  one  of  the  fii-st  precursors  in  Scot- 
land of  ovir  great  forest  trees,  and  of  eo  many  of  our  flower- 
ing and  fruit-beai-ing  plants,  and  as  apparently  occupying 
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tlie  same  relative  place  in  advance  of  its  contemporaries  as 
that  occupied  by  the  conifer  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in 
advance  of  the  ferns  and  Lycopodacese  with  which  I  found 
it  associated.  In  the  arrangement  of  its  larger  veins  the 
better  preserved  Oolitic  leaf  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
buckthorn ;  but  its  state  of  keeping  is  such  that  it  haa 
fiiiled  to  leave  it3  exterior  outline  in  the  stone. 

One  or  two  general  remarks,  in  conclusion,  on  the  Oolite 
flora  of  Scotland  may  be'pei-mitted  me  by  the  Association. 


In  its  aspect  as  a  whole  it  greatly  resembles  the  Oolite  flora 
of  Virginia,  though  separated  m  space  from  the  locality  in 
which  the  latter  oceni-s  by  a  distance  of  nearly  four  thou- 
sand miles.     There  are  several  species  of  plants  common  to 
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both,  saoh  as  Equisetum  eohcmnare,  Calamites  arsnaceub, 
S'ecopteris  Whitbiensis,  I/ycopoditea  unci/blins,  and  ap- 
parently TcBniopteris  magmfolia ;  both,  too,  manifest  the 
great  abundance  in  which  they  were  developed  of  old  by 
the  beds  of  coal  into  ■which  their  remans  have  been  con- 
verted. The  coal  of  the  Virginia  Oolite  has  beea  profit- 
ably wrought  for  many  years :  it  is  stated  by  Sir  Cbailes 
Lyell,  who  carefully  examiued  the  deposit,  and  has  given 
us  the  results  of  his  observation  in  ha  second  series  of 
Ti'aveU  in  the  United  States,  that  the  aniiual  quan- 
tity taken  from  the  Oolitic  pits  by  Philadelphia  alone 
amoanted  to  ten  tliousand  tons;  and  thongh,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Sutherlandshire  deposit  has  never  been  profitably 
wrought,  it  has  been  at  least  ivronght  more  extensively  than 
any  other  in  the  British  Oolite.  The  seam  of  Brora,  vary- 
ing ftom  three  feet  three  to  three  feet  «ght  inches  in  thick- 
ness, fnraislied,  says  Sir  Rodei-ick  Murchison,  between  the 
yeara  1814  and  1826,  no  less  than  seventy  thousand  tons  of 
coal.  Sach  is  its  extent,  too,  that  nearly  tliirty  miles  from 
the  pit's  month  (in  Ross-shire  under  the  Northern  Sutor)  I 
have  found  it  still  existing,  though  in  diminished  propor- 
tions, as  a  decided  coal  seam,  which  it  mast  have  taken  no 
small  aiaonnt  of  vegetable  matter  to  form.  And  almost  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  nearly  five  thousand  miles  fi'om 
the  Sutherland  beds,  and  more  than  eight  thousand  miles 
IVom  the  Carolina  ones,  the  same  Oolitic  flora  again  appears, 
associated  with  beds  of  coal.  At  Nagpur  in  Central  India 
the  Oolitic  Sandstones  abound  in  simple  fi-onded  ferns,  sucli 
as  Tasniopteris  and  Glossopteris,  and  has  its  Zamites,  its 
coniferous  leaves,  and  its  eqnisetaceas. 

Compared  with  existing  floras,  that  of  our  Scottish  Oolite 
seems  to  have  most  nearly  resembled  the  flora  of  New  Zea- 
land,—  a  iloi-a  remarkable  for  the  great  abundajice  of  its 
ferns,  and  its  vast  forests  of  coniferous  trees,  that  retwn  at 
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all  seasons  their  coverings  of  iciculii  spiky  leaves.  It  is 
to  thia  flora  that  Daarydium  cuprtsainum, — BO  like  a  club 
moss  in  its  foliage,  —  belongs,  and  Podocarpus  f&ivii- 
gineus,  —  a  tree  which  more  closely  lesembles  in  its  foliage 
the  Eathie  conifer,  save  that  its  spiky  leaves  are  somewhat 
narrower  and  longer  than  any  other  with  which  I  am  ac- 
qnainted.  About  two  thii-ds  of  the  plants  which  cover  the 
phuns,  or  rise  on  the  hiU-sides  of  th»t  conntrj  are  crypto- 
gamic,  condsting  mainly  of  ferns  ind  then  tUies,  tnd  it  is 
a  curious  circumstance,  —  which  y,  i<(,  howevei  not  without 
precedent  in  the  merely  phynicil  conditions  of  the  Oolitic 
flora  of  Scotland,  —  that  so  sh  ilk  wis  the  soil  e^  en  where 
its  greatest  foi'ests  have  spning  up  ind  so  immedntelv 
does  the  rock  lie  below,  that  the  cential  axes  of  the  ticts 
do  not  elongate  downwards  into  a  tap  but  thiow  out  hon 
zontally  on  eveiy  side  a  thick  net'noik  ot  loots  whidi  nses 
BO  high  over  the  surface  as  to  lender  wall  mg  thiough  the 
woods  a  difficult  and  very  fiitii,«in^  exercise  The  flora  of 
the  Oolite,  like  that  of  New  ZeiWnd  seems  to  hive  1  een 
in  large  part  cryptogamic,  con&i  ting  ot  feins  and  the  allied 
hoKis-tail  and  cl«b  moss  famihes.  Its  foiests  seem  to  have 
contained  only  conebeaJing  trees;  at  least  among  the 
many  thousand  specimens  of  its  fossil  woods  which  have 
been  examined,  no  ti'-sue  of  the  tme  dicotyledonous  char- 
aUei  his  yet  been  found ,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
leaves  just  des^'ubed,  ■^U  those  yet  found  in  the  System, 
which  could  have  belonged  to  true  trees,  are  of  the  acicu- 
lar  form  common  to  the  Coniferfe,  and  show  in  their  dense 
ligneous  structure  that  they  were  persistent,  not  decidaous. 
Nor  is  there  evidence  wanting  that  many  of  the  Conifei'^ 
of  the  period  grew  in  so  shallow  a  soil,  that  their  tap-roots 
were  flattened  and  bent  backwards,  and  they  were  left  to 
derive  their  sole  support,  like  the  trees  of  the  New  Zealand 
foreste,  from  such  of  theii-  roots  as  shot  ont  horizontally. 
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We  even  know  tho  natnrc  of  tlie  rock  upon  which  they 
rested.  As  shown  by  fragments  still  locked  ap  among  the 
interstices  of  their  petrified  roots,  it  was  au  Old  Red  Ac- 
etone similar  to  that  of  Caithness  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Wick  and  Thurso,  and  containing  the  same  fossil  remains. 
In  the  water-rolled  pebbles  of  the  Conglomerate  of  Helms- 
dale and  Port  Gower,  —  pebbles  encrusted  by  Oolitic  cor- 
als, and  enclosed  in  a  calcareous  paste,  containing  Oolitic 
belemnites  and  astreie,  —  I  have  found  the  well  marked 
fishes  and  fucoida  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  As  shown 
by  the  appearance  of  the  rounded  masses  in  which  these 
lay,  they  must  have  presented  as  ancient  an  appearance  m 
the  times  of  the  Lower  Oolite  as  they  do  now ;  and  the 
glimpse  which  they  lent  of  so  remote  an  antiquity,  through 
the  medinm  of  an  antiquity  whicli,  save  for  the  comparison 
which  they  furnished  the  means  of  institnting,  might  be 
■well  deemed  superlatively  remote,  I  have  felt  singulai-ly 
awe-inspii-ing  and  impressive.  Macaulay  anticipates  a  time 
when  the  traveller  from  some  distant  land  shall  take  his 
stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  survey  the 
ruins  of  St.  Paul's.  In  disintemng  ft-om  amid  the  antique 
remains  of  the  Oolite  the  immensely  more  antique  remains 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  I  have  felt  as  such  a  travellei- 
would  fed  if,  on  setting  himself  to  dig  among  the  scattered 
heaps  for  memorials  of  the  ruined  city,  he  had  fiiUen  on 
wlmt  had  been  once  the  Assyrian  Gallery  of  the  Bi-itish 
Museum,  and  had  found  mingling  with  the  antiquities  of 
perished  London  the  greatly  older  and  more  venerable 
antiquities  of  Nineveh  or  of  Babylon.  The  land  of  the 
Oolite  in  this  noiUiera  locality  must  have  been  covered  by 
a  soil  which,  —  except  that  from  a  lack  of  the  boulder  clays 
it  must  have  been  poorer  and  shallower,  —  must  have  not 
a  little  resembled  that  of  the  lower  plains  of  Cromarty, 
Caithness,  and  Eastern  Ross,    And  on  this  Paheozoio  plat- 
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foi-m,  long  exposed,  as  tlio  Oolitic  Conglomerates  abun- 
dantly teati^,  to  denuding  and  disintegrating  agencies, — a 
platform  beaten  by  tbe  surf  where  it  descended  to  the  sea 
level,  imd  -washed  in  the  interior  by  rivers,  with  here  a  tall 
hill  or  abrupt  precipice,  and  there  a  flat  plain  or  sluggish 
morass,  —  there  gi-ew  vast  forests  of  cone-bearing  trees, 
tangled  thickets  of  gigantic  equisetacese,  numerous  foniia 
of  Cycas  and  Zamia,  and  wide-rolling  seas  of  fem,  amid 
whose  open  spaces  chib  mosses  of  extinct  tribes  sent  forth 
their  long,  creeping  stems,  spiky  and  diy,  and  thickly  mot- 
tled with  pseudo-spore-beariiig  catkins. 

The  onrtain  drops  over  this  ancient  flora  of  the  Oolite  in 
Scotland;  and  when,  long  after,  there  h  a  corner  of  the 
thick  enveloping  screen  withdrawn,  and  we  catch  a  partial 
glimpse  of  one  of  the  old  Tertiary  forests  of  our  country, 
all  is  new.  Trees  of  the  high  dicotyledonous  class,  allied 
to  the  plane  and  the  buckthorn,  prevail  in  the  landscape, 
intermingled,  however,  with  dingy  funereal  yews;  and  the 
ferns  and  equisetEe  that  rise  in  *he  darker  openings  of  the 
wood  approach  to  the  existing  type.  And  yet,  though 
eons  of  the  past  eternity  have  elapsed  since  we  looked  out 
upon  Cycas  and  Zamia,  and  tlie  last  of  the  Calamites,  the 
time  is  still  early,  and  long  ages  must  lapse  ere  man  shall 
arise  out  of  the  dust,  to  keep  and  to  dress  fields  waving 
with  the  productions  of  yet  another  and  different  flora,  and 
to  busy  himself  with  all  the  labor  which  he  taketh  under 
the  sun.  Our  country,  in  this  Tertiary  time,  has  stOl  its 
^leato  tbu  staof  nolten  matter,  that  buiy  in  fieiy  deluges 
na  J  tcet  in  lejth  •»  1  m-u  y  square  miles  in  extent,  the 
debris  ot  w  de  tiaets  ot  woodland  and  marsh;  and  the 
1  isHUo  coluims  still  f  ni  m  its  great  lava  bed;  and  ever 
an  I  anon  a-s  the  volcan  e  agencies  awake,  clouds  of  ashes 
dt  ken  tl  b  -ven  d  c  er  up  tbe  landscape  as  if  with 
aeeumulat  11   Its  of  ^  j  otricted  snow  storm.    Who  shall 
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declare  what,  tliroiighont  these  ]ong  ages,  the  history  of 
creation  has  been?  We  see  at  ^vkle  intervals  the  mere 
fragments  of  eaecessive  floras;  bvit  knoiv  not  how  what 
seem  the  blank  interspaces  were  tilled,  or  how,  as  extinction 
overtook  in  succession  one  tribe  of  existences  after  another, 
and  species,  like  individuals,  yielded  to  the  gi'eat  law  of 
death,  yet  other  speciea  were  brought  to  the  birth,  and 
ushered  upon  the  scene,  and  the  chain  of  being  was  niain- 
tiwned  unbroken.  We  see  only  detached  bits  of  that  green 
web  which  has  covered  our  earth  ever  since  the  dry  land 
fii-st  appeared ;  but  the  web  itself  seems  to  have  been 
continuous  throughout  all  time;  though  ever  as  breadth 
after  breadth  issued  fi'om  the  creative  loom,  the  pattern 
has  altered,  and  the  sculpturesque  and  gi-aceful  foims  that 
illustrated  its  first  beginnings  and  its  middle  spaces  have 
yielded  to  flowers  of  richer  color  and  blow,  and  fruita  of 
fairer  shade  and  outline ;  and  for  gigantic  club  mossea 
stretching  fjrth  their  hirsute  anna,  goodly  trees  of  the 
Lord  have  ex;panded  theff  great  boughs ;  and  for  the 
barren  fern  and  the  calamite,  clustering  in  thickets  beside 
the  waters,  or  spreading  on  flowerless  hill  slopes,  luxuriant 
orchards  have  yielded  their  ruddy  flush,  and  rich  hai-vests 
th^-  golden  gleam. 
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Title-BBBe.    IHmo,  clotfi,  63  cts. 

■WOHKS   ST  JOHir   ABfaSLB  JAMES. 

THE   CHUECH  MEJIBEB'S    GUIDE  jlCHHISTlAN  PEOGEESS.    ASequelto 

"■■"-'  '  -  '  "  •■■■ "   "  '^     ^' '    '■••  '■■-■ '■—■—■     ■■Bmo,  clotli.aic. 


ie-psge.    ISmOf  cl 
IHE  MORS  OF  LIFBi 


J&llteil  by  J.  ()■  ClloUiKa.  D  1>.  Auiv  tlic  Anxious  J 
edition.  Witii  an  Introductory  Essay  by  a,-„,,„f.h,. 
Eeir.  HtiBBAKn  Wisatuw.    Clotb,  a3e.l.KS°^oyXr  »uU;i 


THE  CHUKCH  IS   EAKNJSST.     SevenUi  thouBand.     ISmo,  doUi,  iO  & 

MOTHERS  OP  THE  WISE  AND  GOOD, 

By  Jabeb  Bceks,  D.  D.    IGmo,  clotli,  75  cents. 
MT  MOTHER; 


THE  EXCELLENT  'WOMAIS". 

E,D.P.   Containing  twe 

MEMOMES  OP   A   GBANDMOTHEB. 

By  a  Liitljr  of  MaBsoebusetts.     ISmo,  cloth,  BO  oejils, 

TKE  MAEEIAGE  KING; 

make  Home  ilappy.    By  John  Aboell  James.    Beaut 


'WOSKS    BY   "WILLIAM    B.   "WILLIAMS,    D.  D. 


u]  tiioneht  niLd  glovnag, 


LECTDEES  ONTHE  LORD'S  P] 
TbJrd  edition.    ISmo,  clotb,  85  cis. 

MISCELLABIE8.     New  improved  edt 
tlon.    Pria  ngmid.    ISmo,  el.35. 
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VALUABLE  WORKS. 

THE  HALLIG;  on,  Tun  SnEEri'OLD  ra  Tiiii  Waters.  A  Talo  o! 
Ilumble  Life  on  tlie  Coast  of  ScLleswig.  Truiislatca  from  tbo  Gorman  of  JJitrnnt! 
Bki,  by  Mre.  GEoitaB  P.  Makbu.  Witba  Biogmiibioal  Skefcb  of  tko  Autlioi 
13mo,clolh.    ffil.OO. 


Ill  deep  Inleicsl.   Mn, 


M  Hill-ie,  is  c^unllca  bj 


LTOly  Jmd  us  GdE^lu^  AB 


THE  CAMEL  :  Hia  Oi^omzation,  Habits  and  tFsea,  considerod  with  i-efer- 
enoe  to  Ids  Introduction  into  the  United  States,  Bt  Geoeob  P.  SliEBH,  Into  II. 
S.  MlnletoTBtCouEtnntinople.    16mo,  olotti.    TSoeuta. 


VrLiitLDn  of  CSMOO  has  bmn  inide  hj  Congrei 


Icngtli  of  Uts.bla  fIcunilLtr.  11 
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IMPOIITANT  WOJIKS. 

iSALTTICAL  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCEIPTUEES ; 
or,  The  Bible  preaeuted  uuder  Distiuct  nnd  Clasaiflsd  HsiMle  or  Tcplos.  Ey  Johh 
Eadib,  D.D.,  Uj.  D.,  Autlior  of  "Bibliool  Cyelopieaia,"  "  Diotiouniy  of  the 
Bible,"  &0,,  &0.    Ouevolame,  roynl  oclavo,  836  pp,    Cloih,  33.00 ;  slioep,  S3.50. 


t  ivllgltnis  OT  dacttbial  topics 


lis  an    MlQUIIlB,  Sabbotlia  Dud  II0I7  Dayi, 
ao        natnictive  ^rork     It  Iff  odflpfod  not  on 


&u  PHiderB  ot  Uio  B1U«j  intent  only  on  UwLc  owu  improv«i 


A  COMMENTABY  ON  THE  OEIGINAI.  TEST  OF  THE  ACTS 

OF  THE  APOSrLES,  Bj  Horatio  B.  Hnckott.  D,  D.,  rroftseor  of  Biblical  Lltep- 
ataro  and  Interpretation,  in  tlis  Kewton  Tlieologieal  luatlWtlou.  E/^A  new, 
]reY]Eed.i  and  enlarged  edition,    in  Press- 

l^^'TlilH  moat  Important  imd  V017  liojmlfir  ^TOrk,  IinH  Ijccii  Uii-ongliVf  nrFispd  fHtmc  purls  hclng 
entirely  Mwiittcn),  nnd  consLdatalily  enliu'Eed  Ity  IhD  liLtrodnction  of  Important  new  mnCtcr,  lliH 
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YALTJABLE   WOKKS. 

KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER :  A  View  os  thu  Peoddctivb  Foi 
MoDEKH  SociETT,  niid  tlio  Rcsnlt  of  Lnior,  CnpitsJ,  and  Sltill,  Bj  C. 
Kmight.  American  edition,  witb  AddiHona,  by  David  A.  Wells,  E 
"Annnal  of  Soieutiflo  DiMoveiy,"  &0.  Willi  nnmei-ous  IllustniliOQS, 
clotti.    31.25. 


pii[iil3  tlie  iwinclples  of  Ini 


MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLMASTERS  ;  oh.  The  Stoby  of  my 
EuucATioH.  By  Hugh  Milleb.  autlior  of  "  Old  Ked  Sandatone,"  "  Footoiints 
of  tiia  Craator,"  "  My  First  ImpivissiouB  of  England,"  eto.    32mo,  oloth.    $1.25. 
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IMPOBTAKT    NEW    WORKS. 

THE  CBRISTIAN  LIFE  :    Sooiid  and  IiidividnaJ.    By  Petke  EAyHK.  A.  1» 
lanio.     Cloth.    JI.2S. 
Ost«n!j.-PiBTl.    STiTEHEHT.    I.  The  Indivldusl  LIfii.    n.  The  Social  I,i», 

FaET    n.     EXEOeiTlOH    AMD    JI.I.UBTR4T10N.      £00*   I.      (Hirisliimilp  Iht   BasiJ  bJ 

&«^lUfl,.  I.  First  Friuclples.  II.  Howaid;  and thecise  oi  FliilButhTO]i}'.  HI. 
Wllbei'fbniej  and  tlie  development  of  Fbilantlirupr.  IT.  Budgett;  the  Cbristlan 
Freeman.  Y.  Theaocial  problem  of  the  age,  and  one  or  two  hinta  towards  Its  Bolutlon. 
Book  II.  aaiaiiaaty  the  Basis  cf  ItvUvidvid  Cftramoier.  I.  lntroduot«ry ;  a  ftw 
Words  on  Modern  Doubt,  n.  John  Foster.  III.  Thomas  Arnold.  IV.  TbomBS 
CbBlmers.  I'akt  111.  OoTLooa.  I.  The  Positive  Pbilosopbj.  n.  PautlielBliii 
Sph-ltualiEm.    III.  Geneial  CODClueion. 

TAlrucCLAB  attention  is  invited  to  this  work.  In  Scotland,  ita  pnbllcation, during 
the  last  winter,  produced  a  great  sensation.  Hugh  Miller  made  it  the  suliject  of  an 
elaborate  rovlci?  In  his  paper,  the  Edinburgh  Witness^  and  gav«  his  readers  to  ander- 
atandthatlt  woe  ui  extraordinnry  work.  Th«  "Sews  oftkt  CImrelita,"  the  laontlily 
organ  of  the  Scotttah  Free  Cliui-cb,  was  equally  emphatic  in  Its  praise,  pronouncing 
K  "  the  i-ellKlouE  booh  of  the  seSBon."  filiifcingly  original  hi  plan  and  brilliant  in 
execntion,  It  fhr  surpassea  th«  expectations  raised  by  the  soiOEwlmt  ^miliar  title.  It 
is,  in  tmtli,  a  bold  auslanght  (and  the  drst  of  the  hind)  upon  tbs  Psntheiam  of  Garlyle, 
Piobte,  etc.,  by  an  ardent  admli'er  ofCartyle;  and  at  the  same  time  an  exhibition  of 
the  Christian  LifB,  in  ila  inner  principle,  and  as  illustrated  in  ths  lives  of  Hun-ard 

style  ate  rei^arknble  ' 

FATRIAECfffj  or,  the  Family,  its  Constitation  and  Probn  By  Jons 

HAHRia,  D.  D.,  Presiilant  of  "  New  Collega,"  London,  and  author  of  "  The 
Great  Teacher,"  "  Mammon,"  "  Pre-Adamite  Earth,"  "  Man  Prime-vaJ,"  eta 
I3mo.    Qolh.    SI.35.    [S^  A  new  work  of  ereat  interest. 
This  is  the  third  and  last  of  a  series,  by  the  eame  author,  entitled  "  COHtributiona 
to  Theological  Science."    The  plan  of  this  seriea  is  highly  original,  and  has  been 
most  suocessHiUy  executed.   Of  the  two  first  In  the  seiies, "  I're-AdBmlte  Earth"  and 
"  Man  Primeval,"  wo  have  already  issued  four  and  flve  ediljous,  and  the  demand 
etill  ooatlnues.    The  immense  sale  of  all  Dr.  Harris's  works  attest  their  intrlnsio 
worth.    This  voliune  contains  moat  important  hifbrmation  and  instraotion  touching 
(he  family—  its  nature  and  order,  paiental  iustruotlon,  parental  authority  and  gov- 
ernment, parental  responsibility,  &e.    It  contains,  in  foot,  such  a  fund  of  yaluabl* 
information  as  no  pastor,  or  h^  of  n  family,  can  afford  to  dispense  ivith. 

GOD  REVEALED  IN  NATURE  AND  IN  CHRIST:  Inoluduig  a  Eafutetion 
of  the  Development  Theory  contained  in  the  "VesOgea  of  the  Natura]  History 
of  Creation."  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Philosophit  ob  thb  Puh  op  SAt 
VATioa,"    larao.    Cloth.     $1.2B. 

The  authorofthat  remarkable  book,  "TheFhilosophj  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation," 
hasdevotodseveralyearsof  incessant  labor  to  tlie  preparation  of  this  work.  WithODl 
behig  speclQcally  controversial,  it£  aim  is  \o  overtlu'ow  several  of  the  popnlar  errors 
of  the  day,  by  establishing  the  antagonist  truth  upon  an  impregnable  basis  of  reason 
and  logio.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  a  mere  sutjeotive  revelation,  now  sa 
plausibly  inculcated  by  certain  eminent  writers,  it  demonstrates  the  necessity  id'  an 
exleinal,  objective  revelation.  Especially,  It  Ihraislies  a  new,  and  as  it  is  conceived, 
a  conclusive  argument  against  the  "  deuetajnnmt  theory  "  so  Ingenioasly  maintained 
in  the  "  Vesl^es  of  the  Natural  HiEtjwy  of  Creation."  As  this  author  does  not  pnb- 
lisb  except  when  he  has  something  to  say,  there  Is  good  reason  to  anticipate  that  tiie 
work  will  be  one  of  unusual  interest  and  value.  His  former  book  has  met  with  the 
most  signal  success  in  "Mitb  lietoispberes,  having  passed  tlircugli  immerous  ediliono 
In  England  and  Sootlana,  and  been  translated  into  four  of  the  European  iauguaga 
besides     It  ts  also  aljout  to  be  translated  into  the  Hindoostauco  touaua.  tml 
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